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BOOK XLI. Continued. 


SECT. III. 


C ^ASSAR makes preparations for bis return 
l into Great-Britain. Before be paffes ever, 
he reduces tbs Treviri, who meditated a re - ' 
Volt. He takes with him all the prime nobility 
of Gaul. Bumnorix, refufing to go, is killed. 
Ctefar’s p off age, and exploits in Great Britain. 
He grants peace to the conquered nations, and 
returns to Gaul. He finds it quiet in appear¬ 
ance, and puts bis legions into winter-quarters. 
Tafgetius, King of the Carnuies, a friend of. 
the Romans, is ajf 'Jfmated. Ambiorix , King 

of the Ebut ones. Joining treachery to open force, 
entirely defiroys a Roman legion , and five co¬ 
horts, that wintered in his territories. Am¬ 
biorix fiirs up the Atuatici and the Nervii, who 
attack £?. Cicero . Vigorous defence of the Ro¬ 
mans. Singular example of military emulation 
between two Roman Centurions. Cefar comes 
to Cicero's affifiance, with a difpatcb worthy 
of admiration. The Gauls, to the number of 
fixty thcufarJ , are vanouijked and put to flight 
by Cafar, who bad but feven then find men 
with him. Grief and mourning of Ccefar, for 
his legion exterminated by Ambiorix . He paffes 
the winter in Gaul, which was all over in 
motion. IrJuiiomarus, King of the Treviri, 

is killed in a fight with Labienus , Page i 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

C<efar raifes two new legions in Italy, and borrows 
one of Pompey. CcefaPs expeditions during the 

winter, the meafures C<efar tikes to fecure his 
vengeance againji Ambiorix and the Eburones, 
He fubdues the Menapii. The Treviri are van- 
quifhed and fubjeCted by Labienus . Ccefarpaffes 
the Rhine a fecond time. He goes at length into 
the country of the Eburones, and undertakes to 
extirpate them. Extreme, unexpected, danger 
to which a legion , commanded by Q Cicero, is 
expofedfrom the Sicambri. The country of the 
Eburones is ravaged \ but Ambiorix makes his 
efcape from Ccefar. C<efar caufes Acco, Chief 
of the Senones, to be condemned and executed . 
He goes to Italy , to pafs there the winter, 26 

SECT. V. 

Origin of the Parthians. Arfaces Founder of that 

Empire \ which is extended under the fucceffors 

of that Prince. Their manners at Jirft favage , 
afterwards foftened by luxury. Their manner of 
fighting . They were always on horfe-back. Their 
armies compofed of nothing almoft but flaves. 
Character of their genius. Parricide very com¬ 
mon in the houfe of the Arfacidj. The contempt 
Craffus had for vulgar fuperjlitions prejudicial 
to him. The war he waged with the Parthians 
was altogether unjuft . Saying of Dejotarus to 
Craffus upon his age. Crajfus enters Mefopo - 
tamia \ and, having fubdued fome towns, re¬ 
turns to pafs the winter in Syria. His avarice . 
He plunders the temple of Hierapolis, and that 
of Jerufalem. Pompey and Craffus always un¬ 
fortunate after they bad profaned the temple of 
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the true God. Pretended prefaces of the miff 
for tune of Craffus. Young Craffus comes from 
Gaul to join bis father . Exceffive confidence of 
Craffus. Difheartening of his army by what they 
bear of the valour of the Parthians. Artabazus, 
King of Armenia, ally of the Romans . The 

Parthian King goes in perfon againft Artabazus \ 
andfends Surena againfi Craffus. Birth, riches, 
character, of Surena. Craffus paffes the Euphra¬ 
tes, and re-enters Mefopotamia . Abgarus, King 
of Edeffa, betrays Craffus. Craffus prepares to 
fight the Parthians. Battle. Young Craffus, 
after extraordinary proofs of valour given, be¬ 
ing overcome, caufes bimfelf to be killed by his 
Efquire. Heroic conftancy of Craffus bis father. 
Night puts an end to the fight. Grief and diff- 
couragement of the Roman foldiers and their 
General. They retire by favour of the night to 
the city of Carrce. The Parthians purfue them. 
Craffus leaves Carr£ in the night, and trufis 
again to a traitor. Caffius, his Qu<fftor, fepa- 
rates from the army ; andJaves bimfelf in Syria. 
Craffus is like to efcape from the Parthians. 
Perfidy of Surena, who fraudulently invites him 
to a conference. The mutiny of the Roman fol¬ 
diers compels him to go to it. He isflain there. 
Craffus was a man of ffmall capacity , and great 
preemption. Surena's infolence after bis victory. 
Craffus's head is carried to the King of the 
Parthians in Armenia . Page 38 


BOOK XLIL 

SECT. I. 

Yhe death of Craffus fatal to the Roman liberty. 
Death of Julia, Ctefar's daughter and Pompey's 

wife 
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contents; 

wife. She is interred in the Campus Martins'. 
Plancius accufed. Cicero's gratitude. 'Three 

old Tribunes accufed ; and one of them con¬ 
demned . Scaurus accufed , and acquitted . C0/0 

Prcetor . Singularity of his drefs. Extrava¬ 
gant caballing of the Candidates . C0/0 oppofes 
this diforder ; being in confequence of it 
infulted by the populace , quiets them authorita¬ 
tively . Compromife of the Candidates for the 
Tnbunefbip , gaurantee of Cato. In¬ 
trigues for the Confulfhip . Infamous agree¬ 

ment between the Candidates and the Confuls . 
Pontinius's triumph . Interregnum , 00 

caftoned principally by Pompey's ambition . The 
Tribunes alfo contribute thereto. Confuls named 
at lajl with Pompey's affijlance . Fruitlefs en¬ 
deavours of the Confuls to appoint fucceffors . 
jEdtlefhip of Favonius , Gi/o’j imitator . C0/0 
regulates the expence of Favonius's Jhews, with 
much fimplicity \ which is notwithftanding relijhed 
by the people. Furious cabals of the Candidates 
for the Confulfhip , Hypfeus y and Metellus 

Scipio. The wifhes of the beft Romans for Milo: 
His Competitors had for them Pompey and Clo- 
dins. Clodius killed by Milo. Great difturbancc 
at Rome on account of Clodius's death and fu¬ 
neral. Nomination of an Interrex . Milo re¬ 
turns to Rome , and continues to follicit for the 
Confulfhip. Continuation of the troubles. Salluft , 
then Tribune , perfonal enemy of Milo , Ccelius 
on the contrary protects him. Extraordinary 
zeal of Cicero in Milo's defence. Pompey is 
created Conful alone. Pompey's fatisfaftion. His 
thanks to Cato , who anfwers him harfhly. Pom¬ 
pey marries Cornelia , daughter of Metellus Sci¬ 
pio. Pompey's new laws againft force and 
corruption. He reforms and abridges judicial 
proceedings . Milo accufed. Cicero is difcon - 
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urtei in his defence of him. General idea of 
the oration have of Cicero for Mfkk Ad- 
dr efs of the orator in handling what, regarded 
Pompey. He fubftitutes his own intreaties and 
and tears in the room of thofe that Milo dif- 
dained to employ , Milo is condemned . He re¬ 
tires to Marseille. His faying about the oration 
which Cicero compofed after his trial . Other judg¬ 
ments in conference of this affair . Metellus 
Scipio , being accufed of corruption , is faved by 
Pompe) \ who on the contrary refufes bis aff¬ 
iance to Hypfeus and Scaur us. Pompey names 
for bis Cdlegue Metellus Scipio. Laudable 
paffages in Pompey*s conduft during his third 
Confulfhip. He cominks a great fault in dif- 
penftng with Ccefar's ajking for the Confulfhip 
in perfon. Motive to this compliance in Pompey. 
Metellus Scipio re-eflablifoes the Cenforjhip in its 
ancient rights . Honible debauch of this re- 
fiorer of the Cenforfaip. Qato Candidate for the 
Confulfhip with Sujpicius and Marcellus. He 
is refufed . His ccnftancy after‘ibis refufal. 
He renounces the Covfulflnp for ever . 77 

SECT. II. 

The Gauls prepare for a. general revolt. The 
Car nut es give the fignal, by maffacring the Ro¬ 
man citizens in Genabum. Go.ulifh method of 
conveying news fpeedih. Vercinptorix caufes 
the Arverni to rebel. Toe revolt breaks out over 
almofl all Gaul. Cas far returns to Gaul , and 
is much embarrajjed bow to rejoin his legions . 
He croffes the Cebenna in the tnidft of winter . 
He gets to his legions, Cajar's inarch from the 
country of the Senones to that of the Bitunges . 
Genabum fur prized and burnt. Vercingetorix , 

in order to Jlarve Cffnr's army , lays wajle the 

country 
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country of the Bituriges ; and fires their towns. 
Avaricum is [pared. Ccefar befi'egcs it. The 
Romans fuffer greatly. Ccefar propofes to his 
foldiers to raife the fiege. They requejl him to 
continue it. Ccefar*s care of his troops. Ver- 
cingeiorix, fufpefted by the Gauls, jujiifies him- 
felfi Vigorous and Jkilful defence of the befieged. 
Structure of the Gaulijb walls. Lajt effort of 
the befieged. Remarkable inftance of the intre¬ 
pidity of the Gauls. They endeavour in ■ vain 
to abandon the town, which is formed. Ad- 
drefs of Vercingetorix in comforting his people. 
He perfuades the Gauls to fortify their camp, 
which they bad never yet done. Ccefar fends 
Labienns with four legions againjl the Senones. 
He pajjes the Allier with the fix others, and be- 
fieges Gergovia. Vercingetorix follows him, 
and encamps on the neighbouring heights . The 
ASdui break their alliance with the Romans. 
Ccefar has thoughts of raifing the fiege of Ger¬ 
govia. Combat in which the imprudent heat ef 
his troops occafms a confiderable lofs. Ccefar 
blames his foldiers rafhnefs. He raifes the fiege. 
The revolt of the JEdui breaks out. Ccefar fords 
over the Loire , and goes to join Labietius. La- 
bienus , after an attempt on Lutetia , returns to 
Agendicum \ and from thence to Ccefar's camp. 
Vercingetorix is confirmed Genetaliffmo of the 
league. His plan of war. Ccefar procures from 
Germany borfe , and light-armed foot. Vercin- 
gctoi ix's cavalry engages that of Ccefar. Sin¬ 
gular circumjlances of that fight with refpeft to 
Ccefar. Vercingetorix , being worfied, retires 
under the walls of Alefia. Siege of Alefia, & 
great and memorable event. Ccefar's works. 
An army a ffembles from all parts of Gaul to re¬ 
lieve that city. Famine in Alefia . One of the 
Chiefs propofes to eat human flejh . Arrival of 
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the Gaulijb army . Three j\ucceffme battles , in 
all which Cefar has the advantage . The Gau - 
UJh army is difperfed. The befieged fur render. 
Vercingetorix made prifoner. Oyir paffes the 
winter in Gaul. CcsfaPs commentaries conti¬ 
nued by a friend . New plan of the Gauls for 
continuing the war. Ccsfar during the winter 
Jubdues the Bituriges *, and difperfes the Car - 
nutes. War of the Bellovaci ; conduced by 
them with equal /kill and courage . They are 
vanquijhed, and fubmit . Comius , determined 
never to truft a Roman , rc’/zra into Germany , 
Reafon of bis difiruft . Czfar’s endeavours to 
pacify Gaul , adding mildnefs and clemency to 
the force of arms. Exploits of Caninius and 
Fabius between the Loire and the Garonne . 

of Uxellodunum. Ccefar goes to it in per - 
fan , compels the befieged to furrender at dif 
cretion. Comius , by an extraordinary artifice, 
deceives Volufenus who purfuedbim. He wounds 
Volufenus in an engagement , <2/7J afterwards 
makes his peace. Gaul entirely pacified. Ccb- 
far employs the whole ninth year of bis command 
in quieting the Gauls , W gaining them by 
mildnefs. 128 


SECT. III. 

The Partbians invade Syria , W repulfed by 
Cajfius. Bibulus, Prcccnfu! of Syria , does no¬ 
thing confiderable againjl the Partbians. Con- 
Jlancy of Bibulus on the death of bis fans . Ci- 
Proconful of Cilicia. Reajons that deter¬ 
mined him to accept that employment. His mi¬ 
litary exploits. He is proclaimed Imperator . 
Tfo/ // 74 ? not make him vain. He demands , 
obtains , the honour of fupplicalions ; £ - 

C2/2’/ opinion, wbcje favour he bad in 

vain 
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vain fillicited. Cicero's juftice y mildnefs, and 
difintereftednefs y in the exercife of his office . 
Moderation and wifdom of his conduit y with re¬ 
gard to his predeceffor. He refolutely refufes 
an unjuft requeft of Brutus . He refcues from 
great danger Anobarzanes, King of Cappadocia. 
He impatiently defires the end of his employment. 
Laft inftanceof his difintereftednejs and refolutton. 
He fets out on his journey , and receives the news 
of Hortenflus's death. Triumph of Lentulus 
Spinther. Appius accufed by Dolabdla, and 
acquitted . He is created Cenfor with Fife. 
He makes himfelf ridiculous by a feverity which 
ill-agreed with the reft of his conduit. 182 



BOOK XLIir. 

SECT. I. 

f he true caufe of the war between Ccefar and Pom- 
pey was their ambition . Pompey , from his 

third Confulfhipy enjoyed an almoft abfolute au¬ 
thority in Rome. Ccefar's policy to prevent lay¬ 
ing down his Command , when he had once got 
poffeffion of it. He makes creatures every 
where . It was no longer time to attack bim> 
when Pompey refolved upon it. Saying of Cicero 
upon that fubjeil. The Conful M. Marcellus 
propofes to recall Ccefar. Some Tribunes , and 
the Conful Sulpicius , oppofe it. Ccefar gains to 
his party L. Paulus and Curio , one defigned 
Conful , and the other Tribune , for the next year. 
Divers refolutions of the Senate , which are op- 
pofed by the Tribunes in Ccefar's intereft. Two 
remarkable fayings of Pompey upon tbefe oppo- 

fitions. 
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ftfons. True point from whence to view Cce- 
caufe. Subtle coniuR of Curio. When 
a a pro pc fed to diveji C<efar of his Command, 
he demands that Pompey Jhould be alfo divejied 
of Ins Command at the fame time. Affefted mo¬ 
deration of Pompey. Curio pufhes him home . 
The Cenfor Appius endeavours to jiigmatize Cu¬ 
rio , but fails. Pmpe fs ficknefs. Rejoicings 

all over Italy on bis recovery. Two legions 
took from Ctffar, and delivered over to Pompey. 
Pompey*s preemption. Cczfar , on the contrary , 
takes prudent meafares. The Confuls elefi ene¬ 

mies to Cefar. He writes to the Senate. Cu¬ 
rio's addrefs in bringing the Senate to what C<e- 
far wanted. The Confui Marcdlus orders Pom¬ 
pey to defend the Republic againfl Crffar. Cu¬ 
rio retires from Rome , and goes to Cczfar. 
Mark Anthony, being made Tribune , replaces 
Curio. Ccefar makes propofols for an accommo¬ 
dation. No agreement could pofftbly take place 
between Ccefar ami Pompey , be caufe they both 
wanted a war. Other letters from Ccefar to the 
Senate. The Confui Lent ulus animates the Se- 

i 

nate againfl Ccefar. Decree of the Senate., by 
which Ccefar is ordered to d jband his troops. 
Anthony oppofes it. Violent debate. The Se¬ 
nates confakum, u.fed in the greateft extremi¬ 
ties, is ijfued. Anthony makes off. Ccefar ex¬ 
horts bisJbldiers to revenge the violated rights of 
the Tribunejhip. With a frglc legion he begins 
the war . Paffage of the Rubicon. Cefar makes 
himfelf mafter of Rimini. Terrible ccnftcrna- 
tion at Rome. Pompey is univerfally reproached , 
and quite difconcerled. Pompey leaves Rome i 
and is followed by the Magiflrates, and the 
whole Senate. The partizans cf Pompey and 
Ccefar compared. Cato alone a friend to the 
Republic. Pretended prefages. Death of Per- 

perna . 
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perna. Pompey raifes forces throughout Italy. 
Different Chiefs who all under him. Infincere 
and. fruitlefs negotiation between Pompey and 
Ccefar. Labienus goes over to Pompey . Cce¬ 
far’s progrefs . He befieges Domitius in Corfi- 
nium. Domitius 9 s troops promife to deliver him 
into Ccefar 9 s hands . Lentulus Spirit her, who 
was in Corfinium , obtains pardon. Domitius 
refolves to poifon himfelf. His Phyfuian, infiead 
of poifon, gives him a foporific. Ccefar pardons 
Domitius, and the other pr if oners. Ccefar pur - 
fues Pompey, who Jhuts himfelf up in Brundi- 
finm. New fieps taken by Ccefar towards a 
peace. He has fometimes difguifed the truth of 
fafts in his Commentaries. Ccefar befiges Pom¬ 
pey, who goes over lo Epirus . Reflexion on 
Pompey 9 s flight. Ccefar, determined to go into 
Spain, fends Valerius into Sardinia ; and Curio 
into Sicily. The Sardinians drive out Cotta, 
and receive Valerius. Cato retires out of Sicily, 
without flaying for Curio. Cicero’s perplexity 
and uncertainty. Ccefar wants Cicero to go 
with him to Rome, and appear in the Se¬ 
nate. Cicero refufes. Cicero, after much 

delay, at lajl goes to Pompey s camp. Cato 

juftly blames that Jlep. Ccejar comes to Rome , 
and affefls great moderation in his fpeeches to 
the Senate and People. He is not able to do any 
thing he intended. He breaks open the public 
treafury , fpite of the "Tribune Mete Pus’s oppo- 
fnion \ and takes away all the gold and filver 
he finds there . His clemency is thought affeft- 
ed but wrongfully. 207 

SECT. II. 

Cffar, before he fets out for Spain, appoints Com - 
manders in bis name in Italy , and feveral 

provinces . 
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provinces. Marfeilies jhuts its gates againf 

him ; he bejieges it. He cuts down a confe- 
crated wood , to employ it in his works . He 
leaves the conduft of the fiege to Trebonius , and 
continues bis route to Spain. Pompefs forces 
in Spain. Afranius and Petreius encamp on 
the Segre , near Leri da. It appears , that 

Ccefar's army was ftrong and numerous. Gaul - 
ifh cavalry. He Jlraitens the enemy. Fight y 
in which be does not fucceed. He is in great 
difficulties. He recovers his fuperiority. He 
obliges the enemy to leave their camp. He pur - 

fues them , and prevents their paffing the Ebre. 
He Jpares his enemies , when he has it in bis 
power to cut them to pieces > chufing to reduce 
them to lay down their arms. Treaty almofi 
concluded between the foldiers of the two ar¬ 
mies. Petreius prevents its execution. Cruelty 
of that Lieutenant of Pompey. Cajar's cle¬ 
mency. The war renewed. C<efar , by bar raf¬ 
fing and diflrejjing his enemies , compels them to 
furrender. Interview of Afranius and Crffar \ 
who injift only on the difbanding of the adver- 
fary troops. That condition is agreed to , and 
executed. Cefar eaftly fubdues ulterior Spain \ 
after which he goes before Marfeilles. Account 
of what had paffed at the fiege of Marfeilles , 
in CczfaPs abjence. Perfidy charged on the in¬ 
habitants of Marfeilles , with little probability. 
C*far's fevere , but not cruel , behaviour to 
them. Cefars party receives a check in Illy - 
ricutn. The foldiers of one of Ccefar's cohorts 

kill one another , rather than furrender. Curio 
paffes over into Africa , to wage war with 
At tins Varus , and Juba , King of Mauritania. 
Cirio's fuccefs , at firfi. Varus endeavours to 
debauch his troops. Curio's conflancy in that 
danger. His difeourfis to the Council of war , 

and 
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and the foldiery. P’be foldiers promife fidelity . 
He defeats Varus . Juba comes to the affiftana 
of Varus . Curio's prefumption . Battle ^ in 

which Curio's army is entirely routed. C*rw 
himfelf be killed on the fpot . Unhappy 
fate of almoft all who were not Jlain in the 
battle , Juba's cruelty and arrogance . j?£- 
fieSton on the misfortune and rajhnefs of Curio . 

278 


BOOK XLIV. 

SECT. I. 

Cafar named Dictator by Lepidus, Prcetor of the 
city . Cafar's ninth legion mutinies . ffif r*- 

folute, haughty, behaviour, by which he makes 
the mutineers return to their duty. Pride and 
indecency of Anthony's conduft. Cafar comes to 
Rome, takes poffeffion of the Dittator/hip, caufes 
himfelf to be elected Conful, and prefides at the 
elefton of the other Magijlrates. Regulation in 
faviur of debtors. Recall of exiles. The children 
of profcribed perfons reftored to the capacity of 
fervingpublic offices. Motions ofCcelius andMilo. 
Their death. Pompefs preparations ; his land 
army . Pompey encourages military exercifes by 
his own example. General zeal and ajfeftion 

for Pompefs caufe. Affiembly of the Senate 
held by the Confuls at Tbeffalonica . Pompey 
declared foie Chief. Pompey's fecurity as to 
Cefar's paffage into Greece . CafaPs eagernefs 
to get there. He goes into Greece with twenty 
tboufand legionary foldiers and fix hundred horfe . 
He difpatches Vtbullius to Pompey, with propo¬ 
fols for an accommodation . He makes himfelf 
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mafter of almoft all Epirus . Pompey toms up 
time enough to flrve Dyrrachium , and encamps 
ever againft bis fidv erf ary, with the river Apfus 
between them. Pompefs fleet binders the troops 
Cffar bad left in Italy from crojfmg the fea. Bi- 
bulus's death. Pompefs barfh anfwer to Vibullitts . 
New advances of C&far , always rejelled. Cce- 
far's forces at Brundiflum are dilatory in join - 
ingbim. He goes bimfelf to fetch them. Fa¬ 
mous ffeecb of Cffar to the mafter of the bark . 
Ardour of Cefar's jolaiers. On receiving new 
orders , Anthony poffes from Italy into Greece, 
with four legions. Metellus Scipio brings to 
Pompey the Syrian legions. 'Tyrannical beha¬ 
viour of that Proconful. Qe'far fends three de¬ 
tachments from bis army into JEtelia , Theffa- 
lia , and Macedonia. Pompey avoids an en¬ 
gagement. Ctefar attempts to inclofe Pompey in 
lines. Divers allions about the lines. Prodi¬ 
gious valour of one of Cffars cohorts , and 
abcr:e all of the Centurion Scava. Incredible 
patience of CffaPs troops , when in want. 
Fruitlefs negotiation began by Cefdt with Scipio. 
Pompefs army fuffers muck. Two GauliJI: Of¬ 
ficers of Cafar's parly defert, and acquaint 
Pompey with the weak parts of his adverfary's 
lines. Pompey forces Gee jar's lines . Co:far de¬ 
termines to retreat into Theffalia. Shame and 
grief of bis foldiers. Pompey\ advifed to go over 
to Italy , cboofes to flay if! Greece. far joins 
Calvinus. His various difpofltions according to 
the different defigns Pompey might form. Cffar 
forms the city of Gam phi in Theffalia. He 
pit-ares that of Metropolis. He comes to Phar- 
fa.ia. Pcrnrey follow s him. 3 21 
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SECT. III. 

CAESAR makes preparations for bis return 
l into Great-Britain. Before he paffes over y 
he reduces the Treviri , who meditated a re¬ 
volt. He takes with him all the prime nobility 

of Gaul Dumnorix , refuftng to go, is killed . 
Ccefar's paffage , and exploits in Great - Britain . 
He grants peace to the conquered nations , and 
returns to Gaul He finds it quiet in appear¬ 
ance , and puts his legions into winter-quarters. 
Tafgetius , King of the Carnutes , 5 friend of 
the Romans , ^ ajfajfinated. Ambiorix , King 

of the Ebu rones, joining treachery to open force , 
entirely defrays a Roman legion , #j/d ro- 

to/f, /to wintered in his territories. Am¬ 
biorix firs up the Atuatici and the Nervii , who 
attack Cicero. Vigorous defence of the Ro¬ 
mans. Singular example of military emulation 
Vol. XIV. B between 
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between two Roman Centurions. Ceefar comes 
to Gcero's afflfiance, with a £fpatcb worthy 
of admiration. 7 be Gauls , to the number of 
Jixty tboufand , are vanquijhed and put to flight 
by Cafar, who had but /even tboufand nun 
with him. Grief and mourning of Cafar, for 
bis legion exterminated by Ambiorix . Ho pajfes 

the winter in Gaul, which was all over m 
motion. Indutiomarus , King of the Treviri, 
is killed in a fight with LabienuS . 


L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 


a. r. 6 9 s.p£SAR confktered only as an experiment 
cl'kr ^ what he had hitherto performed in Great- 
nahs pre- Britain. Some moderate advantages, and a 
par at': or. i treaty that was never carried into execution, 
for bis re- did ; n n0 f orc con t;ent his ambition. He re- 

£ ™Jff s folved then to return with greater force and 
Britain, therefore ordered his Lieutenant-Generals, when 
Gef. de he fet out for Italy, to build during his abfence 
B.G./. 5. as m any fhips of war, and tranfports, as they 

poffibly could \ directing even the form that 
he judged moft proper for the navigation of 
thofe feas. 

His winter was not idle. He employed it, 
partly in holding the affemblies in Cifalpin 
Gaul; partly in an expedition to Illyriaw, 
where his prefence was neceffary to put a flop 
to the incurfions of the Pirufee. The Pirufti 

were a people of Illyricum, who had ravaged 
the Roman province j that is to fay, that part 
of Illyricum which acknowledged the Romiin 
government. Gefar was put to no other tlOU* 
ble, than that of appearing in the country, to 
compel thefe Barbarians to give hoftages, and 
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make fatisfaftion for the damage they had A * R - 6 9 s * 

r , a J Ant. C. 54. 

earned. 

At his return to Gaul, he found a great Before he 
deal of work done. The old veffels were all paffes^er, 
refitted, and twenty Ihips of war new-built, 
with about fix hundred tranfports. He orders 
the whole fleet to rendezvous at Port Itius : meditated 
and as the Treviri feemed to project a rebellion , a rtm ^ 
and were even reported to folicit the Germans 
to pafs the Rhine to their affiltance, he marches 
into their territories with four legions and eight 
hundred horfe; being defirous to quiet Gaul be¬ 
fore he engaged in his enterprize againftGreat- 
Britain. 

The Treviri were a potent nation, and had 
a numerous cavalry ; but they were embroiled 
at home. Two competitors, Cingetorix and 
Indutiomarus, difputed the firll rank, and chief 
authority. Cingetorix, who probably was the 
weaker, puts himfelf under Gefar’s protedlion ; 
alluring him of his, and his party’s attach¬ 
ment to the Romans. Indutiomarus, on the 
contrary, affembles his forces ; and, having 
Iheltered the women and children in the foreft 
of Arden, prepares for war. But the terror 
of Caefar’s arms, and the felicitation of Cinge¬ 
torix, having deprived him of many of his 
partizans; fearing he lhould be abandoned, 
he found it neceflary to fubmit. Csefar, who 
had no mind to be kept long in that country, 
took his excufes, and granted him peace : he 
infilled however on his giving him two hun¬ 
dred holtages, among whom was his Ton. In¬ 
dutiomarus, already difeontented, was more¬ 
over extremely piqued by the cardies which 
Csfar bellowed on Cingetorix, and by the 
pains he took to procure him the good-will 

B 2 of 
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Afl t R ’c 6 -‘* c ^ e f amon g his countrymen. He with- 

draws then in anger, refolved to renew the war 
the firft opportunity. 


He takes 
with b im 
ail the 
prim no- 
h:!it\ of 
Caul 

Durr.r.o- 

r:.x\ refu- 

H l: V' 

: j kili: d. 


Csefar, who thought him not capable of do¬ 
ing any hurt, at icaft for lbme time, returned 
to Port hius i where he found, as he had or¬ 
dered, tour theufand Gaulifh horfe, and all the 
prime nobility of the nation. His defign was 
to take with him theft nobles of the firft rank, 
by way of hofiages; and to leave behind him 
in Gaul but a vuy few, on whole fidelity he 
could rely. Dumnorix the 7Eduan, of whom 


much Ins been laid, was of the number of 


thole intended to make the voyage. Caefar 
diftrufted him muJi ; knowing him to be a 
man who had capacity, and power, and in¬ 
dication too, to be troublcfome. The iEduan 
would fain have excufed himfelf from going, 
by various pretences; lometimes he was afraid 
of the fea ; fometimes the tyes of religion con- 
ftrained him to (lay at home. When he found 
his reafons had no weight with Gefar, he be¬ 
gan to cabal among the Gaulilh Nobility •, 
telling them, that Gtfai’s intention was un¬ 
doubtedly to deftroy them all ; and that, as he 
dared not execute this projedt in Gaul, he was 
now carrying them into a (Irange country, where 
he might find an opportunity of facrificing them 
to his cruel policy. 

However criminal fuch a condudt appeared 
to C^far, he (till kept fair with Dumnorix, or 
rather with his Nation ; for whom he had great 
efteem, and whom he apprehended he might 
irritate, by (heading the blood of one who was 
in a manner their chief: determined notwith- 


ftancing to continue inflexible *, and to prefer 

to every other confederation the intereft of the 

Roman 
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Roman Commonwealth, and the tranquility °^' t R c 6 - s ‘ 
Gaul. During twenty five days that he was nt ‘ 
detained in port by a north-weft wind, he con¬ 
tented himfelf with ufing, with Dumnorix, the 
ways of exhortation and perfuafion; having him 
well watched all the time, by thofe he could 
depend on, who gave an account of every ftcp 
he took. At length, the weather being favour¬ 
able, Gefar gave orders -to embark. Every 
one knows the confufion, and the multipli¬ 
city of cares that take up the thoughts, on 
fuch an occafion. Dumnorix took the advan¬ 
tage of it, and retired with the iEduan cavalry. 

As foon as Gefar was informed of it, he fu- 
fpended his departure •, and, laying every other 
bufinefs afide, detached a large party of horfe 
to purfue him ; with orders, to bring him 
back, if he would return to his duty; or, if 
he refitted, to kill him. Dumnorix’s obfti- 
nacy compelled them to execute the latter. 

He infilled, that being himfelf free, and of a 
nation that enjoyed its liberty, they could not 
force him to march againft his confent. Gefar’s 
foldiers thereupon followed their directions: 
Dumnorix was killed ; and the TEduan cavalry, 
having loft their leader, returned without feru- 
ple to the Roman camp. 

Gefar, freed from all other cares, turned all Cafafs 
his thoughts now to his paffage. He kit 
Labienus on the continent, with three legions 
and two thoufand horfe, to fecure the ports Q reat . 
and the coaft of the Morini. He embarked Britain. 
on his fleet the fame number of cavalry, and 
five legions: and, having fet fail, towards fun- 
fet, he was retarded by fome accidents; fo 
that he came not in fight of Great-Britain ’till 
next day at noon. He extols the vigour of his 

B 3 foldiers 
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a. r.- 69S. foldicrs in the voy.^, who rowed the tranf- 
Anr. c. :4- pQ rcs w j t h fu C h activity and ftrength, as equal¬ 
led the expedition of the vcflF.ls with fads. 

He landed at the iame place he had debark¬ 
ed, the year before ; and was furprized to 
find nobody to oppole him. The great num¬ 
ber of his vdTels, which exceeded tight hun¬ 
dred, frighted, it feems, thelc Wanders, who 
had retired to their hi [ ls. 

After Caefar had completed the debarkation, 
without trouble or danger, his fir ft care was to 
fortify a camp, in which he lerc ten cohorts, 
and three hundred horfe, under the command 
of a general officer; with the reft of his army 
he advanced in the country towards the enemy. 
But he had fcarce tflayed their ftrength in a 
flight fkirmifh, when he received news, that 
his fhips, which lay at anchor, had been con- 
fiderably damaged by a violent ftorm. He 
returned immediately to the f.a-fide ; and re- 
folved, to prevent the like accidents, to draw 
all his veflfels aftiore, and indole them in the 
fame intrenchments with his camp. This was 
indeed a great undertaking : but his foldiers 
fee about it with fo much courage, working 
day and night without intermiffion, that the 
work was finilhed in ten days; and Csefar, 
having left orders for refitting the damaged 
veflels, went back again to attack the Bar¬ 
barians. 

He found their numbers had increafed during 
his abfence. Many of their nations had en¬ 
tered into an alliance, and obeyed, as Genera- 
liffimo, Caffiveiiaunus, wnofe kingdom lay on 
the other fide of the Thames, and who, before 
Caefsr’s arrival, was at war with his neigh¬ 
bours but the fear of their common enemy 

2 had 
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had fufpended all particular animofities. Seve- ^ 
ral conflicts enfued, in which the Iflanders cha¬ 
riots much incommoded Caefar’s cavalry. How¬ 
ever, as the Romans were in the end victori¬ 
ous, and continued advancing, Caffivellaunus 
thought proper to retire behind the Thames, in 
order to difpute its paffage. 

There was one only place where the Thames 
could be forded, and even there with much 
difficulty ; which the Barbarians had encreafed 
by fortifying their fide of the river with fharp 
ftakes j which they had alfo planted in the 
channel fo deep that they did not appear above 
water. Gefar was informed thereof by the 
prifoners and deferters; he undertook notwith- 
ftanding to pafs the river, even thus defended. 
His troops feconded his order; and, though 
nothing but their heads was above the water, 
advanced toward the enemy with fuch vigour 
and boldnefs, that, unable to fuftain the ffiock, 
they fled, and difperfed, like a flight of timo¬ 
rous birds. 

Caffivellaunus from that time determined to 
avoid a general aflion : and, ordering his forces 
to feparate, kept with him only four thoufand 
chariots, with which he watched opportunities 
to fall on the ftragglers ; or elfe, when he had 
enticed the Romans into a difadvantageous 
place, by the profpeCt of booty, he quitted his 
ambufcade, and put them into diforder by an 
unforefeen attack. Thefe methods 1 ’ucceeded 
fo well to him, that Gefar was obliged to order 
his cavalry to keep always fo near the foot, 
that they might be fupported by them, if ne- 
ceffary •, and he wafted not the country fafter 
than his infantry could advance, 

B 4 
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r^6 9 s. Mean while feveral nations in thofe regions 
54 Tubmitted to Csefar. The * Trinobantes were 
the firft. Their King, Imanuentius, had been 
killed by Caffivellaunus; and Mandubratius, 
fon of that unfortunate Prince, was in Caefar’s 
army; to whom he fled, even into Gaul, lor 
flielter and protection. Gaul was then the 
afylum of the difpoffeffed and perfecuted Britifh 
Kings. The Trinobantes had retained their 
loyalty to Mandubratius, and defired Caefar to 
fend him back to govern them. They obtained 
their requeft; and, when they had fupplied the 
Romans with com, and delivered forty ho- 
Itages, Caffar not only lpared, but even pro¬ 
tected, their country. Five neighbouring na¬ 
tions, feeing the Trinobantes found fo good an 
account in the party they had efpoufed, fol¬ 
lowed their example : and the Roman General, 
having learnt from thefe new friends that the 
capital of Caffivellaunus was not far off, re¬ 
folded to attack it. That city was very dif¬ 
ferent from what we now call a city. The 
Britons gave that name to a wood fenced with 
a ditch and rampart, where they retired with 
their flocks from the incurfions of their enemies. 
Though Caffivellaunus’s town was fortified by 
art and nature, it made no refiftance. C^far 
having (formed it in two places at once, the 
Barbarians fied by a part which was unattacked, 
and left their cattle, their whole wealth, to the 
conqueror. 

Caffivellaunus defpaired not yet; but, de- 
firous of making a laft attempt, fent direftions 
to four petty Princes of Kent, to furprize and 
burn the Roman fleet. This would have been 

* 7bey inhabited the left Jhore , to the north of the Thames, 
oho at London. 
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a coup d 9 eclat ; but they did not fucceed ; and A - R - *9*. 
one of the chiefs, named * Lugotorix, was Ant ' ' 54 ‘ 
made prifoner. Such a leries of ill fuccefs dif- He grants 
couraged at laft Cafnvellaunus. He had then ^ 
recourfe to the mediation of Comius, King of'"* 
the Atrebates, to obtain peace from Caeiar \]Zns Ind 
who was eafily prevailed on to grant it. The returns to 
weather began to grow bad, and the motions Crau ^ 
of the Gaols made him uneafy. He demand¬ 
ed of the Britons hoftages ; impofed on them 
a tribute, which probably was not very regu¬ 
larly paid ; and took under his protection Man- 
dubrarius and the Trinobantes, ftriftly forbid¬ 
ding Caffivellaunus to mcleft them : after which 
he returned to Gaul, with the glory of ( a) having 
fhewed Grcat-Britain to the Romans, rather 
than of having fubdued it. 


Even Gaul itfelf was far from being fubdued. He finds it 
though during two years all had been quiet qAet in 
enough: but the fire was not cxrirguifhed, a PP ear - 
though it lay concealed under the afhes. The^\7 
defire of recovering their liberty lived yet in legions into 
the breads of the Gauls: and, without doubt, winter- 
Casfar’s abfence, who had fpent the greateft ? “ ar/ " 7 ’ 
part of the two lad campaigns either in Ger¬ 
many orGreat-Britain, had facilitated the means 
of affembling and taking meafures for fhaking 
off his yoke, to a nation who wore it with 
regret. 

Caefar was unacquainted with this their dif- 
pofition, as no fymptoms of it had yet ap- 


* (Mr. Crevier feems to 
he miftaken in the name. 
Cafar in his Commentaries 
calls him Cingctorix. Capto 
etiam nobili dace Cingeto- 

torige. B. G. 1. 5. § 18,) 


(/*) Primus omnium Ro 
manorum D. Julius cum ex- 
ercitu Britanniam ingreflib, 

-* poteft videri Often- 

difle poiteris, nonTradidifle■ 
Tuc. Agric. n. 13 . 
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a. r. Speared. At return from Great-Britain he 
^ C ' 54 *held, without any difturbance, at *Samarobriva, 

the general affembly of Gaul : after which he 
thought he had nothing to do but to eftablifh 
his winter-quarters. His diftribution of them 
favoured the defigns of the Gauls. The fum- 
mer had been dry, and confequently the crop 
thin. For this reafon Gefar found it conve¬ 
nient to alter a little his ufual method of quar¬ 
tering : and, inftead of placing feveral legions 
together, as before he had always done, he 
chofe, for the convenience of provifions and 
forage, to canton them feparatdy one by one. 
One legion he quartered on the Morini, under 
the command of C. Fabius, Lieutenant-General: 
another among the Nervii, under Cicero, 
brother of the Orator : a third with the f Effui, 
under L. Rofcius : a fourth in the country of 
theRhemi, on the borders of theTreviri, un¬ 
der Labienus: three in [| Belgium, under three 
Commanders, M. Craffus, his Queftor, youngeft 
fon of the famous Craffus, who was then pre¬ 
paring to invade the Parthians *, L. Plancus, 
and C. Trebonius : and the laft and eighth, 
which Csfar had newly raifed on the other fide 
of the Po, was fent, together with five cohorts, 
among vhe j Eburones, between the Rhine and 
the Meufe, where Ambiorix and Cativulcus 
reigned ; at the head of this laft corps were 

* Amiens. thofe of Autun : and that 

This name is not known. opinion feems probable too. 
Perhaps Effui, Eufubii , Se- || Belgium is not the fame 
fuvii , are only different alt-e - thing as Belgic Gaul. It is 
rations of tbs name Lexwii , only a part of it, which may 
tboje of Lifeux. Poj/tus thinks be conjidered as anfwering to 
that zve Jbtralel read here , in nub at nut call Picardy, 
the text of Cafar , JEdui , J fbt country of Liege . 

two 
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two Lieutenant-Generals, Titurius Sabinus and A * R - 6 9*« 
Aurunculeius Cotta. Caefar, though he thus Am ‘ C ' 54 * 
extended his quarters, had neverthelefs took 
care that they fhould not be too diftant from 
one another : for, Rofcius alone excepted, who 
wintered in a friendly, quiet country, all the 
other quarters were comprehended in a fpace of 
* an hundred miles, that is to fay, of about 
thirty-five leagues. He had, befides, the pre¬ 
caution not to fet out too foon on his cuftomary 
winter’s expedition to Italy; but refolved to 
defer it ’till he had received advice from all his 
Lieutenant-Generals, and was allured that their 
quarters were eftablifhed, fortified, and fecured. 

An unexpected event obliged Casfar to with - fafgeths, 
draw from Belgium one of the legions placed King f 

there. The f Carnutes had for King Tafgetius,^^ 
a friend to the Romans. This Prince was pub -friend of 
licly affuffmated by his enemies, fupported by the Ro- 
a powerful party in the nation. Caefar, appre* m ™ s > ts 
henfive that this might be the fignal of a revolt, a £*lJ inam 
ordered Plancus to go and winter in that coun¬ 
try with his legion. 

Scarce fifteen days had elapfed fince the ar • Amliorix, 
rival of the legions in their different quarters, King of 
when the general confpiracy of the Gauls broke tbe .. 
out in the revolt of the Eburones. Their two 'Z'treacb- 
Chiefs, or Kings, Ambiorix and Cativulcus, try to open 
had been to meet Sabinus and Cotta in a fi rce * w * 
friendly manner, and had fupplied them with^^^“ 
corn. But on a fudden falling on a fmall num- Roman It- 
ber of Roman foldiers, who were cutting of gionand 

Jive co¬ 
horts, that 

quarters may not extend fur- wintered 
ther than the fpace here men- { n fa ttr . 

tioned. 

+ fhofe of Chartres . 


* From one end of the quar¬ 
ters to the other , there is more 
than an hundred miles . Per¬ 
haps Cafar tbneeives a center , 

from whence tbe moft dijiar.t 


ntories . 


wood 
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a. r. 69?. wood and making fafcines, they cut them in 
r ‘ ‘ s+ * pieces and afterwards attack the camp where 
the legion was intrenched. Repulfed with lofs, 
they have recourfe to cunning and perfidy. 

Ambiorix, having demanded and obtained 
to have fomebody lent to confer with him, 
made a mod artful fpeech ; which, coming 
from a Barbarian Prince, is a proof that na¬ 
ture alone is fufficient to inftrud men in the art 
of treachery : “ He protefled he had in no 
<c fort forgot his obligations to Caefar *, who 
“ had refcued him from the yoke of the 
“ Atuatici ; and who had reftored him his 
“ fon and nephew, which that people having 
“ received as hoftages treated as Oaves. That 
“ the hoftilities he had lately committed were 
“ by no means the effeft of his own private 
“ animofuy to the Romans, but of the gene- 
“ ral defire of his nation, which he had not 

been able to divert. That the government 
“ in Gaul was fuch, that the People had occa- 
“ fionally as much power over their Kings, as 
“ the Kings over their People. That he could 
“ fay this in excufe of his nation, that they 
“ had done nothing, in taking this fudden re- 
“ folution, but conform to the general fenfe 
“ of all Gaul. That all Gaul had agreed to 
“ ftorm in one day, the very day on which he 
“ fpoke, all the quarters of the Roman army ; 
4t fo that no one might be able to fuccour 
* ( another. That he could appeal to his own 
cc weaknels for the truth of what he related. 
“ That he well knew the Eburones were no 

“ match for the Romans. But that, after ha- 

“ ving performed what the common voice of 
“ his country demanded, he thought he was 
“ at liberty to liften to that of gratitude. That 

“ he 
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44 he found himfelf compelled by his attach- 
“ ment to Caefar, and by his friendfhip for 
“ Sabinus, to give notice of the extreme danger 
“ to which the legion defigned to winter in his 
44 country was expofed. That a great body of 
44 Germans had actually paffed the Rhine, and 
44 would be there in two days at fartheft. That 
“ Sabinus and Cotta were to confider whether 
44 it was not proper for them to retire, and go 
44 and join Labienus, or Cicero. That, as for 
“ himfelf, he engaged by all that was facred 
44 to fecure their retreat through his dominions. 

44 And that he undertook this the more readily, 

44 as he fhould thereby reap a double advan- 
44 rage •, that of manifefting his gratitude to 
44 Caefar, and that of delivering his country 
cc from the inconvenience of wintering the Ro- 
44 mans.” 

This harangue of Ambiorix, having been 
reported to the two Lieutenant-Generals, occa- 
fioned a difference of opinion, and in confe- 
quence a fharp conteft, between them. Cotta 
would not hear of quitting the winter-quarters, 
in which CaTar had placed them, without his 
exprefs order for it. He alledged, u That, 

44 as they were in no want of provifions, they 
44 fhould be able to fuftain the attack of the 
“ Germans, at leaft ’till fuch time as they could 
44 be fuccoured by the neighbouring legions. 

“ And that nothing could be more difhonour- 
44 able, nor injudicious, than to follow the ad- 
44 vice of an enemy in an affair of "the laft im- 
44 portance.” On the contrary, Sabinus, who 
gave entire credit to Ambiorix, pretended, 

44 That the danger was fo imminent that they 
44 had not a moment to lofe; and that the only 
44 way to prevent all the legions being cut in 

44 pieces, 


n 
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“ pieces, one after another, was to re-unite fe- 
14 veral together.” 

It was in a council of war that this affair was 
difcuffed ; and the Officers were divided upon 
it, as well as the Generals. Thofe of the firft 
rank, and greateft courage, were of Cotta’s 
opinion. But Sabinus obftinately periifted in 
his, to his own misfortune, and that of the 
troops entrufted to his care. He raifed his 
voice, that he might be heard by the foldiers 
without: “ You will have your way then,” 
fays he, in a paffion, to Cotta and thofe of that 
party ; 44 I muff: fubmit: but, if any accident 
“ happens, thofe who hear me will know 
44 who to blame. In two days, would you 
44 but confent to it, they might rejoin their 
44 fellow-foldiers, and fhare the fame fate. 
46 But you chufe, by keeping them feparate and 
“ diftind from the reft of their comrades, to 
46 reduce them to the apparent neceflity of 
“ periling by fword or famine.” 

When he had thus ipoke, he rofe ; and the 
council was going to feparate. But the Officers 
ftirround their Generals, and conjure them to 
be reconciled ; reprefenting, that whatever re- 
folution was took, wherher to go, or flay, they 
fhould run no great rifque ; but that their dis¬ 
agreement threatened the troops with inevitable 
deftrudion. Upon this, the conference is re- 
fumed ; and the deliberations were prolonged 
to midnight. At laft Cotta differed himfelf 
to be vanquifhed by importunity ; and, Sa¬ 
binus having carried his point, orders were 
given for every one to be ready to march at 
day-break. The remainder of the night none 
employed in deep ; for all were in motion, 
and taken up in choofing what things they 

fhould 
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fhould carry away with them, and what leave 
behind. In fhort, as Csefar has obferved, U ‘ 54 * 
they did every thing to make their ftay more 
dangerous •, and their defence, fuppofmg they 
Ihould be attacked on their march, more pre¬ 
carious. Troops, harraffed for want of reft, 
could not make the moft vigorous refiftance > 

and befides, relying entirely on the word of 
Ambiorix, they marched in too extended a 
column ; and carried all their heavy baggage 
with them. 

The Eburones, attentive to what paired that 
night in the camp of the Romans, rightly 
judged, from the noife and motion therein 
obferved, that they intended to leave it: they 
thereupon divided their forces into two bodies; 
which they polled at two miles diftance, about 
a hollow-way in the road by which the Ro¬ 
mans muft retreat. And, when they had im¬ 
prudently advanced into this valley, the Gauls 
come out of their ambulh, and pour upon 
them at once in front and rear. 

Sabinus, who expe&ed nothing lefs, was en¬ 
tirely difconcerted. Cotta was not furprized at 
an event he had forefeen •, and began to give or¬ 
ders with great prefence of mind, performing at 
once the duty of General and Soldier. But as 
the untoward length of the column, formed by 
the fifteen cohorts, incumbered him ; becaufe he 
could neither fee from one end to the other, 
nor repair expeditioufly enough to all the places 
where his prefence was neceffary , he ordered, 
in concert with Sabinus, the troops to abandon 
their baggage ; and to form a circle, facing 
their adverfaries on all Tides. Csefar obferves, 
that this difpofition was attended by great in- 
conveniencies •, as' it difcouraged the foldiers. 
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a. r. 6 g ? . and augmented the enemy’s confidence ; and, 
c ' befides, gave an opportunity to many particu¬ 
lars to leave the fight, in order to fetch from 
the baggage what they had of moft value. 

Ambiorix afted on this occafion like an able 
General : 44 Fellow-foldiers, cries he to his 
44 army, the baggage is our own ; this is a 
46 considerable advantage gained already; but, 
44 before we attend to any thing, let us take 
44 care to make our victory complete.” His 
troops obey him; and chi Romans, brifkly 
attacked and incommoded by their difadvan- 
cageous ficuation, defend ihemfelves with dif¬ 
ficulty, notwithftanding the equality of num¬ 
bers. Only when they could join the enemy 
hand to hand, they preferved their fupsriority, 
and killed many of them. Ambiorix reme¬ 
died that inconvenience ; he ordered his people 
not to come too near the Romans, to retire as 
they advanced, and to overwhelm them from 
afar with a Ihower of darts. The Romans 
fuffered much by this method of fighting. If 
any cohort detached itlclf from the main body, 
to clofe with fuch of the enemy as were within 
reach, it did them no damage, as they difperfed 
in a moment; and it expofed all the time its 
own flanks to thofe who occupied the emi¬ 
nences on either fide. And, if the Romans 
kept all together, their valour became ufelefs, 
as they had no opportunity to aft. In this 
manner the combat continued, from day-break, 
to the eighth hour. At length, many of the 
braveft Roman Officers being killed or wound¬ 
ed, and Cotta himfelf having received a blow 
on the mouth from a fling ; Sabinus, who by 
his timid credulity had been the caufe of this dii- 
after, completed the ruin the fame way. Per¬ 
ceiving 
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teiving Ambiorix, who was animating his A R ; e 9 ? - 

0 t r I T 1 r 1 • Ant. C. 54. 

troops, he Tent his Interpreter to beg of him 
quarter for himfelf and his foldiers. Ambiorix 
anfwered, That, ifSabinus had a mind to have 
a conference with him, he was very ready to 
oblige him ; that he hoped he fliould obtain 
from his people to fpare the lives of the Ro¬ 
mans ; and that, as to Sabinus himfelf, he gave 
his word, no hurt ffiould be done him. Sabi¬ 
nus communicated this anfwer to Cotta ; and 
would fain have perfuaded him to go with him 
to Ambiorix. But Cotta abfolutely refufed to 
treat with an armed enemy. Sabinus, always 
blind, always inattentive to good advice, takes 
with him fuch Officers as were about him, and 
goes to Ambiorix : who, feeing him approach, 
ordered him to lay down his arms. The Ro¬ 
man General obeys, and orders his attendants 
to do the fame. The Barbarian Prince fpins 
out the conference, difputing every point, in 
order to give time to his people to fur round 
Sabinus; and, after having caufed him to be 
murdered by the moft horrid perfidy, he re¬ 
turns to charge afreih the Romans at the head 
of his troops, who by their ufual terrible iliout- 
ings proclaimed their viftory. 

It was now no longer a battle, but a Butchery. 

Cotta and the greateft part of the Romans were 
killed, fighting manfully : the reft retreated to 
the camp they had juft quitted. He who bore 
the eagle preferved it ’till he came within reach 
of the intrenchments, and threw it in ; then 
he returned to the enemy, and was (lain fight¬ 
ing bravely before the camp. Thole Romans, 
who furvived that day’s (laughter, had courage 
enough to defend their camp ’till night. Bj>t 
finding themfelves without rcfource, and ^nh- 

Vol. XIV, C out 
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. r. f$?. 0 ut hope, they killed one another to the laft 
’ ^man. A few, who had efcaped out of the 
nght, got by different ways to Labienus’s camp, 
and brought him the news of this fad event. 

Mean while Ambiorix, who wanted neither 
parts nor addrefs, was endeavouring to reap 
the benefit of his vidtory. He haftes to his 
neighbours the Atuatici, and perfuades them 
to revolt. From them he goes to the Nervii, 
and encourages them, by his example and pro- 
miles of affiftance, to attack Cicero, who 
had eftablifhed his winter-quarters in their coun¬ 
try. The Nervii, eafily induced to follow their 
inclination, affemble the nations fubjedt to them j 
and in a fhort time a formidable army, com- 
pofed of thefe people, march againft Cicero, 
with fuch diligence that they were arrived e’re 
he knew of Sabinus’s calamity. Their cavalry, 
which preceded them, furprized a confiderable 
number of Roman foldiers, who were in the 
forefts cutting wood for firing and the fortifica¬ 
tions of their camp. They then advanced with 
their whole ferce, and affault Cicero’s camp 5 
being repulied, they renew the attack the next 
day and the following, with new fury, but no 
better fureefs. 

Cicero’s firft care was to write to Caefar, to 
acquaint him with the danger he was in. But, 
as the enemy was in poffefSon of all the roads, 
the couriers he difpatched from time to time 
were always flopped. So that for a while he 
was without any refource, five what his valour 
and military fkill fuggefted. He ufed then all 
the methods of defence known at that time : 
Ail the intervals he had from fighting he em¬ 
ployed in building towers, in ftrengthening his 
lines, and in adding parapets to his ramparts. 

The 
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The diligence of his foldiers is fcarce credible, a.r. e 9 ?. 
They worked without ceafing day and night •, nt ' ' 54 ‘ 
even the Tick and wounded contributed their 
part. Cicero himfelf, though much indiipofed, 
direfted all, animated all •, fo that his foldiers 
were obliged to force him from time to time 
to take fome repofe. Ambiorix, having at¬ 
tempted feveral times in vain to ftorm the Ro¬ 
man camp, had recourfe to the artifice that 
had fo well fucceeded with Sabinus. But Cicero 
would not be the dupe of his cunning, nor 
liften to his propofals. 

The Nervii then undertook to block up the 
Romans, by conftrufting lines, whofe ditch 
was fifteen feet deep, and whofe rampart eleven 
high. This was a new fort of work to them ; 
but they had feen fomething of it in their wars 
with Caefar, and the prifoners they had made 
gave them further inftru&ions. The proper 
utenfils were ftill wanting. This defeft they 
fupplied as well as they could, by cutting the 
turf with their fwords, moving the earth with 
their hands, and tranfporting it in their cloaths, 
inftead of facks and gabions. Such was their 
multitude, that in lefs than three hours they 
had finifhed thofe lines, which took in a cir¬ 
cuit of fifteen miles. To thefe they added 
fome works and machines, in imitation of the 
Romans; as towers, long fcythes, and gal¬ 
leries. 

The Roman foldiers were lodged in huts 
thatched with draw. This gave the aflailants 
the hint of endeavouring to fet the camp on 
fire. The feventh day of the attack, the wind 
being high, the Nervii threw into it red-hot 
balls of clay, and burning javelins. The 
fire, aflifted by the wind, fpread every where 

C 2 in 
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a. r. 6 9 s. j n an inftant; and the adverfary, encouraged by 

the profpect of iuccefs, advanced their towers 
and galleries, and prepared to fcale the ram¬ 
parts. The cor.ftancy of the Roman foldiery 
was fuch, that though they were in a manner 
enveloped in flames, and overwhelmed with a 
fnower of darts j though they faw their huts, 
their baggage, and their whole little fortune was 

c- ZD O 

become a prey to the fire ; not only no one 
quitted his poft to endeavour to lave any thing, 
but even very few of them fo much as looked 
behind them : fo intent were they on fighting 
and repelling the enemy. Their extraordinary 
valour was rewarded with fuccefs : and, if that 
day was the mod laborious and dangerous to 
the Romans, it was that aifo on which their 


adverfaries loft the greateft numbers. 
tinp.'r.r Ccefar has thought fit to tranfmit to pofterity 

a fmgular inftance of emulation between two 

0 ® cers - They were two Centurions, 
lain ie- or Captains, named Pulfio and Varenus j who 
nil** m were perpetually difputing one another the pre- 
Roir.un eminence in courage. In the heat of the laft- 
rior.s related battle Pulfio thus challenged Varenus : 

“ Behold, lays he, we have now an opportu- 
u nity of determining our old difference. Let 
46 us fee now which of us two can give the 
“ beft proofs of valour.” So faying, he leaps 
out of the intrenchment, and advances to attack 


a large body of the enemy. Varenus, piqued 
in honour, follows him at a fmall diftance. 


Pulfio prefently kills one of the Nervii, but 
is foon after furrounded. Varenus runs up and 
difengages him *, but foon falls into the fame 
danger from which he had juft extricated his 
rival ; and is in his rurn difengaged by him. 
Thus the two competitors mutually owed their 

lives 
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lives to each other j and the prize of valour A * R * 6 9 8 *' 

• 1 1 • j 1 Anti C, 54* 

continued undecided. 

The defence however of the Roman camp C*f ar 
became every day more difficult and hazardous, c ™ e ^° 

on account of the great numbers wounded ; ajjijinmt 
and C^far had yet heard nothing from them,w/7£« 
none of Cicero’s mcffengers having been able ^l'P atc J’ 
to get to him. At laft a Gaulifh flave, bribed ™miraf 
by a promife of freedom, undertook to carry tion. 
a letter of advice, efcaptd the vigilance of the 
Nervii by fimilitude of drefs and language, 
and happlily delivered it to Caefar. Caefar 
does not inform us where he then was, but he 
could not be at a great diftan.ee. Nothing 
feems to me more worthy of admiration in 
Csefar, than his rapid expedition, fcarce inferior 
to the progrefs of lightning. He received 
Cicero’s letter an hour before fun-fet. Imme¬ 
diately he fends orders to M. CralTus, who 
was among the Bellovaci, to march his legion 
at midnight to join him. He difpatches a 
courier to C. Fabius, who wintered with the 
Morini, to order him to lead his legion into 
the country of the Atrebates, which jay in the 
way to Cicero. He writes to Labienus to go 
into the territory of the Nervii. He himfelf 
in the mean time affembles about four hun¬ 


dred horfe. The next day, at the third hour, 
he had advice of Craffus’s approach. That 
day he marched twenty miles. Fabius joined 
him at the appointed place. But Labienu% 
whom the Treviri, encouraged by the viftory 
of Ambiorix, were upon the point of attack¬ 
ing, efteemed it too hazardous to quit his fta- 
tion ; and informed Caefar of the obftacles 
which prevented his obeying. At the fime 

C 3 time 
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a- r. he lent him the firft relation of Sabinus’s 

c. liiftcr. 

Csdar approved of Labienus’scondudi; tho* he 
found himfelf thereby reduced to two legions, 
inftead of having three, which he had depended 
on. He did not however abandon his enter- 
prize ; well knowing that the timelinefs of the 
iuccour was what was moft effential in thefe cir- 
cumftances. He makes forced marches; and 
fends before a Gaulifh horfeman with a letter to 
Cicero, by which he informed him of his ap¬ 
proach ; but which was wrote in Greek, that, 
if it fell into the enemies hands, it might not 
be intelligible to them. This Gaul was ordered, 
in cafe he found it impracticable, to penetrate 
himfelf into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to 
a javelin and throw it in. This he executed; and 
the javelin by an accident ftuck in a tower, and 
remained there two days unperctived. On the 
third a foldier fa wit, took it down, and brought 
it to Cicero ; who immediately read it in full 
affembiy, and diffulcd the common joy thro* the 
whole camp. At the fame time they perceived 
the fmoke of the villages fired by Gefar in his 
march, which put the arrival oi the fuccours be¬ 
yond ail doubt, 

TuGcuh, The Gauls were alfo informed of it by their 

Icouts; and thereupon thought proper to quit 
VOV- 1 Cicero, and go to meet Gefar. Their army 

con fitted of above fixty thoufand men. Cicero 

u f : a--* ‘ ' 

q’u 't.fdarj immediately acquainted his General with their 
putiof.'ik nurch •, and the next day Gefar himfelf faw 

c ^ em on r ^ e oc ^ er °f an hollow-way with 
i. r.-VT a river in front. As he had now no longer 
tr:ufa-d any reafon to be in a hurry, he incamped in the 
rjAt ' = place he then was, and prepared for the fight. 

' His 


a> ■: ‘jar.- 
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His legions were by no means compleat, A - 
making both together fcarce feven thoufand Ant 
effe&ive men. To try his fortune with fo ex¬ 
tremely unequal a force, was to run a great ha¬ 
zard * yet he took that refolution : all the ad¬ 
vantage he propofed, was to draw the Gauls to 
attack him ; determined however, if he failed, 
to go to them. The ftratagem he employed 
was to render himfclf contemptible in their eyes. 
His camp could not at belt take up much ground, 
as it confided of no more than feven thoufand 
men without baggage •, he contrafted it ftill as 
much as poffible. He made it his bufinefs to 
fliow every fign of fear *, he gave an unufual 
heighth to his ramparts, and (lopped up his 
gates with great exaftnefs: And, the Gaulifh 
cavalry having advanced to defy the Roman, 
this laft retreated according to order, aftefting an 
air of timidity and concern. 

Barbarians, who think themfelves formidable, 
cannot help being prefumptuous. Their whole 
army erodes the river; and advancing to the 
Romans gives them the wiflied-for opportunity 
of attacking them to advantage. Their confi¬ 
dence was fo great, that they made proclama¬ 
tion round the Roman camp, that, if any of the 
Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over to 
them, they fhould be at liberty fo to do till the 
third hour •, but from that time they would give 
no quarter. They had already began to fcale 
the rampart, and fill up the ditch ; whenCaefar 
ordered a general fully to be made by all the 
gates of the camp. The infantry and cavalry 
fall at once on the Barbarians, whom furprize 
and fright rendered incapable of refifiance. 
Numbers of them were killed on the fpot, and 
the reft fled. 

C 4 
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Gdar, as prudent as courageous, would not' 

’purfae them too tar, becaufc of the woods and 

moralks with which the country abounded. As 

* 

his numbers were io inconfiderable, he was fen- 
fible that the leaft check misht be attended with 
fatal conlrquences. Thus without any lofs he 
relieved, and joined, Cicero. When he faw 
the works o« the Barbarians, he was (truck with 
admiration. He then reviewed Cicero’s forces, 
and found there was fcarce one man in ten un¬ 
wounded : \Ybnh gave him a juft idea of the 
greatnefs of the danger they had been expofed 
to, and of the vigorous defence they had made, 
He beftowed great commendations on the le¬ 
gion, and its Commander*, and particular marks 
of efteem and affection on fuch Officers as Cicero 
made honourable mention of. For he well 
knew how powerfully well-timed cardies ope¬ 
rate on men of honour; and that an army be¬ 
comes capable of undergoing every thing for a 
General who knows how to efteem and reward 
merit. 


Gefar learnt alib from Cicero all the circum- 
ftar.ecs ol the unhappy affair of Sabinus. As 
o"C*/ar he loved his foldicrs, he was extremely affefted 
i" r as /£ ” by it. He let his hair and beard grow, which 

ci rert-r- J _, . T ,... J_a _:_ 


o 


J2!Z5liT\X 


b, among the Romans was the deepeft mourning, 
nor did he (have himfelf till he had ayenged the 
death oi choir brave men. So fays * Suetonius •, 
from wh-.nce we mult conclude that his mourn¬ 
ing cont.nucd at leaft to the end of the next 

enrnp^i^n. 

Gdar r» turned C. Fabius to his winter-quar¬ 
ters among theBellovaci ; and he fixed him- 
felt about j Samarobriva with three legions, 

diftrU 
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diftributed in three different cantonments, but^ R ^ 6 9 ? * 
very near one another. The fituation of affairs * 5 ** 
would not permit him to pafshis winter in Italy, 
as ufual. All Gaul was in motion, and medi¬ 
tated a general revolt. The Senones had ex¬ 
pelled their King Cavarinus, who was a friend 
to the Romans, alter having failed in an attempt 
to murder him. We have already mentioned the 
Affaffination of Tafgetius King of theCarnutes 
by his Subj?6ts. The Armorican nations, that 
js to fay, thofe who inhabited the fca-coaft from 
the mouth of the Loire to that of the Seine, 
were endeavouring to renew their alliance which 
had been diffolved three years before. The 
Nervii, theEburones, theTreviri, were inarms. 

In a word there was not one Gaulifh nation but 


what was preparing for a revolt except the JE dui 
and the Rhemi; thefe were particularly attached 
to the Romans, the one by an ancient alliance, and 
the other by new engagements contracted with 
Gefar and cultivated with mutual fidelity. 


The Treviri in particular hafiened to aftion. Indutio- 
Their King, lndutiomarus, at firft (elicited the 
Germans to pafs the Rhine and afiifi him. But 
the defeat of Arioviftus, and that of the Teuch- \ s killed ;« 


theri and Ufipetes, had taught them better^ fight 
things. So that lndutiomarus could not pre-?; ,/A La 

•f r 1 /-> • tinius. 

vail on any one of the German nations to come 
into his meafures, This reftlefs, impatient, Gaul 
attacked however Labienus’s quarters with his 
national forces, and thofe of fome of his neigh¬ 
bours. But it was to his own deftruclion. For, 


as he imprudently came too near the Roman 
camp, Labienus fallied out on him with all his 
troops; whom he had ordered to fingle out In- 
dutiomarus, and not to meddle with any one 
elfe before they had made fure of him. His 

defign 
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a. R. M*defign fucceedtd ; Indutiomarus was flain in 

‘paffing a river that obftruded his flight. His 
army, having joft their King and General, dif- 
perfed * and, after that victory, Gaul was fome- 
what quieter the reft of the winter. 


SECT. IV. 


Cafar raifes two new legions in Italy , and borrows 
one of Pompey. CafaPs expeditions during the 
winter. The meafures Ceefar takes to fecure his 
vengeance again]} Ambiorix and the Eburones. 
He fubdues the Menapii. The Treviri are van - 
quijbed and fubjetted by Labi onus. Ccefar paffes 
the Rhine a fecond time. He goes at length into 
the country of the Eburones , and undertakes to ex¬ 
tirpate them. Extreme , unexpected, danger to 
which a legion , commanded by Cicero , is 
expofed from the Sicambri. The country of the 
Eburones is ravaged ; but Ambiorix makes his 
efcape from Ccefir. Cczfar caufes Acco , Chief 
cf the Senones , to be condemned and executed . 
He goes to Italy , to pafs there the winter. 

Cm. Domitius Calvin us. * 

M. Valerius Messalla. 


Co-far 


?9 . p^Efar’s forces were confiderably leffened by the 
53 - ] 0 fs of the legion and five cohorts totally 
ra ; h deftroyed with Sabinus. To repair that lofs he 
K-xligim made new levies in Cifalpine Gaul; and befides, 
in Italy, as Pompey in his fecond Confulfhip had enlifted 
cm her- though he had never marfhalled them 

r: xs one of 7 D 

Pcrnpes. 

Czi de B* 

G. 1 6. * Tbefe Con fuls did not enter 

into their cfL'c till July. 7be 
f.xfr ft months of the year there 

was an Interregnum. But, as 


in 


•zve do not treat here of the af¬ 
fairs of the City , I ha ve fpe- 
cifed the whole year by the 

names of the Confuls as uJuaL 
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in form, having had nooccafion for them, as he A R - *99* 
had continued at Rome, Cselar defired him t 0 A " c ‘ C ‘ S3 * 
fet thole troops on foot, and fend them to him. 

“ Friendfhip, fays Gefar, and the good of the 
“ Commonwealth equally determined Pompey 
“ to confent to that requeft.” It was indeed 
an ufeful fuccour for the Gaulifh war: but how 
remifs a government muft that be, where pri¬ 
vate perfons could thus dilpofe or the public pIut 
forces! Cato was aware of the confequences ofcat.* 
fuch diforder, and complained of it in the Se¬ 
nate. “ Pompey, faid he, has lent a legion 
“ to Casfar \ though the one never afked it of 
“ you, nor the other had your confent fo to 
u difpofe of it; fo that bodies of fix thoufand 
<c men with horfes and arms are now prefents 
“ of friendfhip between private perfons.” But 
it was Cato’s fate to fpeak always the truth, and 
never to be heeded. Csefar by this reinforce¬ 
ment made himfelf ample amends for what he 
had loft : for in the room of fifteen cohorts he 
had three legions, which doubled their number. 

Thefe meafures were indeed neceffary. The 
fpirit of the Gauls was by no means broke •, all 
thofe nations, who laft year made preparations 
for a revolt, perfifted in their defign : and even 
the Treviri, far from being difeouraged by the 
death of Indutiomarus, continued faithful to 
his memory and engagements. After having 
beftowed the fupreme command on his relations, 
they made a new treaty with Ambiorix ; and 
took fo much pains with the Germans that they 
at laft obtained affiftance from them. 

Ca?far for thefe reafons thought proper to open Cafar's 
the campaign early; and knowing that the Nervii expeditions 
and the greateft part of their neighbours were in ^ ur J n i 

arms * he affembles the four legions that lay neareft 

to 
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a. il 699- to them ; enters at the head of them into their 

** 1 ' * 53 country ; lays it wafte 5 carries off many pri- 

foners, and much cattle ; and compels them to 
fubmit and give hoftages. 

After this expedition which took up little 
time, he returned, and held the general Affem- 
bly of Celtic Gaul. Bur, finding that the Seno- 
nes and Carnutes had fent no Deputies, he ad- 

• Paris j ourns Seffion, and transfers it to * Lutctia ; 

whofe inhabitants, though they had been united 
with the Senones for an age, did not appear to 
have been concerned with them in their revolt. 
The fame day he declared this rcfolution he fet 
out; and made fuch hafte that he furprized 
Acco, Chief of the Senones, before he could 
collect his forces. Intreaties were now the only 
means left. The TEdui. whofe clients the Se¬ 
nones were, interceded for them. Caffar, who 
had no mind to fpend the feafon for afiion in 
proceeding formally againft the guilty, took their 
excufes, and ordered them to bring him an 
hundred hoftages. The Carnutes, being terri¬ 
fied, fubmit alio; and obtain the fame con¬ 
ditions, by the mediation of the Rhemi, their 
Patrons. C^far then comes to Lutetia, puts 
an end to the Seffion of the States, and orders 


the Gauls to provide him cavalry. 

The mea * ^ was as y e t but the beginning of the fpring ; 

fares C<c- and Caefar, thinking Celtic Gaul was now in a 

/? r /^ /0 ftate of tranquillity, turned all his thoughts to 
jcCur£ n the management of the war with the Treviri and 

Ambiorix. It was the laft that he particularly 
aimed at; and he purpofed to revenge the (laugh¬ 
ter of the Roman cohorts by his death, and the 
deftruftion of his nation. He endeavoured then 

to difcover the intentions of Ambiorix ; that he 
might fruftrate them, and prevent his efcape. 

He 


j 

instance 

o 

again $ 
Ambiorix 
and the 
Ebvrsnes . 
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He knew Ambiorix was in friendfhip with 
Menapii; a fierce nation, who, living in a coun- * * 5a# 
try full of woods and moraffes, had hitherto 
eluded the efiorts of the Roman army, and had 


never made the leaft ftep towards a fubmiffion ■ 
to C-rfar. Ambiorix had alfo, by the means 
of the Treviri, entered into an alliance with the 


Germans. Cadiir determined, e’re he marched 


againft him, to deprive him of thefe two re- 
fources on which this cunning Barbarian de¬ 
pended. He fends two legions to Labienus in 
the country of the Treviri, to whom he commits 
the care of the baggage of the whole army ; 

and goes hiinfelf againft the Menapii, with five 
legions, who carried nothing but their arms 
with them. That nation, ienfible that they Uefubdues 
were not able to keep the field againft the Ro-M* da¬ 
mans, had recourfe to their ufual artifice: and,/ 1 "- 
inftead of affenibling forces, they difperfed ; 
and concealed themfelves with every thing they 
could carry off in their woods and moraffes. 

But Caffar, having divided his army into three 
corps, made fuch horrible havock in the coun¬ 
try, plundering and burning every thing, and 
carrying away men and cattle, that the Mena¬ 
pii were obliged to beg peace of him. He 
granted it, on condition that they fhould not 
receive Ambiorix nor anyone from him \ threat¬ 
ening to treat them as enemies if they did. He 
left in their country Comius with a body of 
horfe to keep them in awe *, and prepared for 
the reduction of the Treviri. But he found 


the bufinefs done to his hands by the valour 
and conduit of Labienus. 


The Treviri had of their own accord advanced There¬ 
to attack the Lieutenant-general. But, having yiri are 
learntthat he had received a reinforcement of two Van( j ui fi cd 

k S' oris >,rffc/ h 

Labienus. 
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a. R 609 legions, they fiopt fhort; and refolved to wait 

Ani ' c * i3 for the auxiliaries they expected from Germany. 

Labienus thought proper to meet them •, and 
advanced within a mile of them. Between the 
two camps ran a river *, with deep banks, and 
difficult to pals. The Roman General formed 
a icheine to draw them over this river; that 
he might fight them when on difadvantageous 
ground, and before they could be joined by the 
Germans. With this view he declared pub¬ 
licly, that he intended to decamp, and to go 
and occupy fome better port, where the baggage 
of the armv which he had under his care might 
be fafer. As his camp lwarmed with Gauls, 
this was prelently reported to the enemy. Night 
being come, he afiembies the Tribunes and firft 
Captains, and acquaints them with his real in¬ 
tention : after which he gives the fignal to de¬ 
part. The Gauls were foon advertifed of it; and 
reproaching one another with the cowardice of 
not daring to purfue a flying enemy, to whom 
they were luperior in number, began at day¬ 
break to pafs the river. Labienus gave them 
time to get all over. He then difcontinues his 
march •, and, having placed the baggage on an 
eminence under a lufficient guard, he ani¬ 
mates his troops. “ Behold, fays he, the op- 
“ portunity you longed for. The enemy pre- 
“ lent themfelves in a place where they cannot 
“ poffibly fuftain your onfet. Shew only under 
“ my command the valour you have fo often 
u manifefted to our General. Think him pre- 
“ fcnt; and that he fees, and obferves you.” At 
thefe words the Romans give a loud fhout, and 
throw their javelins. TheGauls, finding thofe 
march boldly up to them of whom they expefted 

to 


* Probablj the N;fe/le. 
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to have feen nothing but the backs, are con ’£ nt R c 6 "* 
founded and difconcerted, nor fuftain even the ' ’ 5S ' 


firft fhock, but take to flight. The vi&ory 
was compleat: multitudes killed ; many pri- 
foners made-, and theTreviri, difheartened by 
the fatal blow, fubmit to the Romans. The 
Germans, hearing of the defeat of thofe they 
came to fuccour, repaffed the Rhine ; and with 
them the whole family of Indutiomarus. Cin- 
getorix, who had been always faithful to the 
Romans, was made King of that nation. 

When Gefiir came into the country of th zCafar 
Treviri, and found all quiet, he refolved toA#"^ 
pafs the Rhine a fecond time. To which he 
had two motives; to punifh the Germans for 
fending fuccours to the Treviri, and to intimi¬ 
date them fo that they might not dare to give 
or promife a retreat to Ambiorix. He builds 
then a bridge like his former, but fomewhat 
higher on the river; and, having finifhed the 
work in a few days, he erodes the Rhine. 

The Suevi were the people who fent the fuc¬ 
cours that had fo much irritated him. At his 


approach they retreated far into the country; 
and waited for him in good order at the en¬ 
trance of a great foreft called by them * Bacenide. 
Csefar tells us, that he was apprehenfive he fhould 
want provifions, if he went after the Suevi, be- 
caufe Germany was very ill cultivated. It is 
probable too that he did not choofe to advance 
too far into an hoftile country, out of which 
perhaps he fhould find it difficult and hazardous 
to retire. He returns then to Gaul; but, to 


keep the Germans in fear, he would not demo- 

lifh 


* Cellarius takes it to be the forejl ofHartz in lower Saxony- 
11: the principality of Wclfenbutel . 
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a R- 5 f?-lifh all his bridge; but only broke off abdift 
‘ two hundred feet on the German fide ; and to 
fecure the red of it he bu;lt thereon a tower of 
four dories, vvherein he left twelve cohorts un¬ 
der a General Offi er. 


He fw r. 


Nothing now remained but the war with the 


ier^tb mto Fburom s, which he had very much at heart. 


t’.'i fjjrr; . 


c> 


r 


t':, El 


TO Kct . ci n 
Ur.d-.T‘.C.!.:l 

to e::t: r ' 
tail :cirr.. 


Above all he woul.l have been overjoyed to be 
^maftaot the peri on of Ambiorix. He endea¬ 
vours then to ‘Jrprize that able Gau!: and for 
that pur pole detaches his cavalry under the com¬ 
mand of M mucins Bafiius, with orders to crofs 
the foreft of Ardenne with all expedition ; and 


L 


to conceal his march as much as p .ffible, that 
he might arrive when he was lead expected. 
This ftratJgem was very near fucceeding. Ba- 
irius penetrated into the country before any one 
knew of his coming; and took fome prifoners, 
who flic wed him me retreat of Ambiorix. It 
was an edifice in the mid ft of a wood; this wood 
faved Inin. For, while Jo me of his cavalry 
flopped rhe Romans in a narrow way, he got 
on horfe-back, and rode ofi : ; with the lofs how- 
evr-r of his chariots, hones, and equipage. 

Ambiorix, feeing the dorm that was going 
to break on his country, had recourfe to the only 
proper expedient; which was to order theEbu- 
ror.es to fhift every one for himfelf; knowing 
he could not poflibly aflemble an army drong 
enough to make head agaii.d Gefar. His coun¬ 
trymen follow his directions. They difperied ; 
and concealed themfelves, fame in woods, others 
in inaccefilble morafies, others in places near 
the lea, which at high water became ifles. Thofe, 
who w:re on gond terms with the neighbouring 
nations, went there for fheiter ; the open coun¬ 
try was quite abandoned. Cativulcus, who 

fhared 


r 
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lhared the rule with Ambiorix, being old and A - K - 
infirm ; and therefore incapable of fupporting 
the fatigues of war, or flight; poifoned hinv 
felf*, after venting bitter imprecations againft 
his collegue for drawing him into fo fatal an 
enterprize. 

Caffar’s intention was utterly to extirpate the 
Eburones; the difficulty was now to find them. 

To that end he refoived to divide his forces; and 
began by depofiting the baggage of the whole 
army in the fort Atuatica f, which was fituated in 
the heart of the country, the unfortunate quarters 
of Sabinus and Cotta. As its works were not 
abfolutely demoliffied, he reckoned he fliould 
thereby leffen the labour of the legion he left 
there 5 which was one of the three lately raifed 
in Italy. He gave the command of the fort, 
and legion, to Cicero ; whom he told at 
parting to expedt him back in feven days. He 
takes with him three legions; gave three to La- 
bienus, and three to C. Fabius: thefc three corps, 
diftributed in three different cantonments, made 
terrible havock all over the country of the devoted 
Eburones. But the inhabitants, fcattered here 
and there, ftill eluded his vengeance. To come at 
them it was ncccffary to penetrate into unknown 
places, of difficult accefs; and to pals defiles, 
expofed on all fi.ics to ambufcades. If the le¬ 
gions kept together in a body, they could not 
get at the enemy; if they divided into fmall 
parties, or if the i'okiiers ventured fingly, as it 

Vol. XIII. D often 


* C a far adds > that it was 
nv’thlnv; that is' p rehab!;, 

with a juice, extr ailed from 
that tree, which tnan\> At itu- 


ra’.if.- hdieve to have a deadly 
quality. 


f Tongues in the country of 

Liege. The Atnatici , of whom 
r ive have elfe-v: here [poke, were 
a dijlinSi people from the Ehu - 
roues ; and th,ir Capital , at 
*ive have [aid, was according 
to m.vij Geographers Namur. 
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a. r- 6 c ? ofcen happened, in hopes of plunder, they fre- 
'"‘quendy fell into the fnares every where fet for 
them, and perifhed themfelves. At laft Caefar 
thought of a very extraordinary expedient*, it 
was to invite the neighbouring nations to come, 

and plunder, and ravage, the habitations and 
lands of theEburones. Thefe, being acquainted 
with the country, were more likely to fucceed; 
and, if they fell in the attempt, Caefar was not 
much concerned. 

Extreme, This invitation gave room to a moil fur- 
uncxfeSied ,prizing event; which fufficiendy demonftrates 
dai ^ €T . t0 1 how neceffary it is in war to be at all times upon 
a *~ one’s guard. Not only the neighbouring Gauls 

£* 52 , coni- j c> o 

mandid b'i'uzxz allured by the afiurance of an eafy prey ; 
W bur, the news being carried over the Rhine, the 
" Sxambri alfo laid hold of the opportunity. They 

'Siijmbri. P : ds the Rhine in barks to the number of two 

thoufind horfe ; and begin by pillaging the Ebu- 
rones, and carrying off what cattle they could 
meet with. As they were advancing into the 
country, one of the prifoners addrefles them : 
“ Why thus amufe yourlelves, fays he, in fearch- 

“ ing after an inconfiderable booty, when in 
three hours you may reach Atuatica, where 
“ all the baggage, all the wealth of the Roman 
“ army is left? Cse : ar is far off*, the fmall gar- 
t£ rifon fcarce fuffices to man the ramparts ; 
“ and is fo timidly cautious that no on" has 

“ vet dared to ftir out of the intrenchments.” 

* 

This advice was greatly approved ; and the Si- 
cambri immediately turn off to Atuatica. 

It was now the Seventh day fince Caefar’s de¬ 
parture, and that on which he had fixed his re¬ 
turn. Till then CL Cicero had punctually obeyed 
his General’s orders *, and had never fuffered even 

a fervant to go out of the camp. But at laft, 

hearing 
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hearing nothing from Csfar who he knew was ^ t R c 6 ??* 
far advanced into the enemy’s country, and* ’ ' >r 


doubting his exaft return at the appointed time, 
tired out befides by the importunity of many 


who were uneaiy at being (hut up as if befiegect, 
thinking it alfo proper to fetch corn into the 
camp that he might be able to give the allow¬ 
ance due that day to the foldiers, he fcnt five 
cohorts into a field only three miles diftant to 
cut down the corn. 


In that very inftant the Sicambri arrive. The 
alarm in the Roman camp was great. It had 
now but half its complement; an afiault was 

what was lead expefted ; the Barbarians feemed 
to fall out of the fky; and the foldiers doubted 
not that Caefar’s army was ruined, or they (hould 
not have been infulted. Some even appre¬ 
hended the ill-luck, neceflurily annexed as they 
thought to the place ; and had continually be¬ 
fore their eyes the unhappy cataftrophe of the 
forces of Sabinus. 


There were thofe among them howrver who 
flood their ground at the gate at which the ene¬ 
mies prefented themfelves. Gefar has particu¬ 
larized an old Captain, named Sextius Baculu 1 , 
who had in his time performed many gallant 
aftions; and who, though he was fick and had eat 
nothing for five days, made a (hift to drag him- 
felf to the place that was threatened ; wherr, 
encouraging by his example the Officers of the 
cohort on guard, he put a flop to the firft fury 
of the Barbarians. Weak as he was, the wounds 
he received prefently difabled him ; and he fell *, 
either dead, or in a fwoon, and was with diffi¬ 
culty carried off. However his courageous de- 

D 2 fence 


* Ccrfars expreffion ferns capable of either cor. fruition: re- 
linquit animus Sextium. 
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A * R -699-fence gave the foldiers time to recover from 

their fright. The Sicambri were not able to 
force the gates of the camp ; and the intrench- 
ments defended themfelves fufficiently againft 
thole who were ignorant of the manner of at¬ 
tacking them. 

Mean-time the Roman foragers return. The 
Sicambri took them at fiift tor Cae far’s army, 
and defifted from the attack of the camp •, but 
foon, obferving how lew they were, pour upon 
them, and endeavour to fcrround them. The 
veterans that were in that body cut their way 
through the enemy, and got into the camp. 
The new levies, who had never been in fuch 
circumftances before, doubt, waver, and make 
contrary motions: many of thefe were (lain. 
The reft, animated by their Officers who were 
men of courage and experience felefted by Cav¬ 
iar out of old corps gained at la ft the intrench- 
ments. The Sicambri, despairing then to ftorm 
the camp, went off*, retook their booty which 
they had depofued in the woods, and repaffed 
the Rhine quietly. 

Such was the confternation in the Roman 
camp, even after the retreat of the Barbarians, 

that Voiufer.us, arriving in the night with the 

cavalry, could not perfuade the foldiers that 
Csfar was following. They perfifted in their 
fancy, that the infantry was deftroyed, and the 
cavaliy alone had elcaped. Nor did they re¬ 
cover their ipirits till they faw their Genera; 
in per fon returning at the head of the army. 

Cm far, lnving examined into every thing. 
coTd not but complain of the non-obfervanc* 
01 ms t-r-cis. tor the rcif, he admired the whim 
iica, turn of tort cue. widen had can fed tho'e 
who eime on purpose to prejudice Ambiorix 
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to be as ferviceable to him as if he had invited^' R - £ 99- 

Ant. l < 53* 

them to his affiftance. 

The reft of the campaign he continued to <j% eCQuntry 
lay wafte, by his own troops and the neighbour- ofthEbu- 
ing nations, the country of the Eburones. Every 
thing was pillaged and deftroyed ; fo that even ^mhCrlx 
thofe, who by hiding themfelves efcaped th t makes his 
fword, were neceffarily reduced to perifti by fa .tfapefrm 
mine. But he was never able to execute his C '*^ r ’ 
intend' d vengeance on Ambiorix himfelf. Of¬ 
ten that fugitive was on the point of being taken, 
or killed ; he was often fcen, and thought to 
be feeured ; but he as often efcaped. Shifting 
perpetually his abode ; and trufting himfelf with 
no more than four faithful horfemenj he ren¬ 
dered ineffedtual the efforts of a multitude of 
enemies, whom perfonal hatred, the delire of 
paying court to Gefar, and the hopes of re¬ 
ward, animated to purfue him. 

This expedition ended, Caefar brought back C*far 
his army to Durocortorum, the capital of the ( ™\ a f L . C0 ' 
Rhemi. He there held a general Affembly of 
Gaul ; in which he proceeded againft thofe/ v ^«- 
who had excited the Senones and Carnutes to dmntdand 

revolt. Acco, having been convifted Q [ extcute<i ‘ 
being the chief promoter of it, was capitally 
condemned and executed. Many more, who 
apprehended the fame fate, abfeonded; againft 
whom Cmfar pronounced fentence of baniih- 
nient. 

He then put his legions into winter-quarters; He goes to 
two on the frontiers of the Treviri, two in the 

country of the Lingeries, and fix with the Se- 
nones. Alter which he went to Italy, to vifit 
Cilalpine Gaul, and hold the Afiemblies accord¬ 
ing to the cuftom of the Roman Magiftratrs. 

• p 3 The 
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The order of facts obliges us to interrupt 
here the account of Csiar’s wars in Gaul. We 
are now going into the Eaft, to treat of a Ge¬ 
nera! of very different capacity, and no lefs dit- 

_ _ » 

icrent lucccii. 


SECT. V. 


Origin of the Parthians. Arfaces Founder of that 

Empire \ which is extended under the fucceffors 
of it at Prince. Ebeir manners at firjl Javage, 
afterwards foftened by luxury. Ebeir manner of 
fighting. Ebey were always on borfe-back. Ebeir 
armies compofed of nothing almoft but flaves . 
Char after of lb. ir genius. Parricide very com¬ 
mon in the boufe of the Arfacidce. Ebe contempt 
Craft:s bad for vulgar Juperftitions prejudicial 
to him. Ebe war he waged with the Parthians 
was altogether unjuft. Saying of Dejotarus to 
Craffus upon his age. Crafv.s enters Mefopo- 
tanda \ and, having fubdued Jbme towns, re¬ 


turns to pafs the winter in Syria. His avarice. 
He / finders the temple of Hi era polls, and that 
of Jerufalem. Pompey and Craft us always un¬ 
fortunate after they had profaned the temple of 
the true God. Pretended pre!ages of the mxf- 
jor tune of Craffus. Young Craffus comes from 
Gaul to join bis father. Exceftive confidence of 
Craffus. Dijbcartemng of bis army by what they 
hear ft the valour of the Parthians . Artabazus , 
King of Armenia, ally of the Romans. Ebe 
Parthian King goes in perfon againft Artabazus •, 
ana ft nds Srrena again ft Craffus. Birth, riches , 
character, ft fur ena. Craffus paffes the Euphra¬ 
tes, and re-entersMefopotamia. Aogarus, King of 
Edeffa, betrays Craffus. Craffus prepares to 
f.gbi the Parthians. Battle. Young Craffus , 
after extraordinary proofs of valour given, be- 
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ing overcome , caufes himfelf to he killed by his 
Efjuire. Heroic conjlancy of Crajfus his father . 

Night puts an end to the fight. Grief and dif 
couragement of the Roman foldiers and their 
General. They retire by favour of the night to 
the city of Carrce . The Parthians purfue them. 

Crajfus leaves Carr a in the nighty and tr lifts 
again to a traitor. Caffius , bis Quaflor, fepa- 
ratesfrom the army ; and fives himfelf in Syria. 

Crajfus is like to efcape from the Parthians. 

Perfidy of Surena , who fraudulently invites him 
to a conference. The mutiny of the Roman fol¬ 
diers compels him to go to it. He is flain there. 

Crajfus was a man of fmall capacity , and great 
preemption. Surena 9 s infolence after his vitlory. 

Crajfus*s head is carried to the King of the 
Parthians in Armenia. 

B Efore we relate the unfortunate expedition 
of Craflus againft the Parthian?, I believe 
it will be proper to give an account of their ori¬ 
gin and manners; and a fummaryof the H if- 
tory of that people, who were an unfurmount- 
able barrier to the Roman Empire, and always 
put a (top to their conquefts on the fide of the 
Eaft. We have already had occafion to name 
the Parthians more than once ; but it is here 
properly that their Hiftory begins to make an 
important part of that of the Romans. 

The Parthians came originally from Scythia ; Q y ^i no f 
whence being expelled, they were obliged to tkfParthi 
feek elfewhere a quiet eftablifhment. Their fVSt 
very name proved their origin, and contained 41 
in fome manner their Hiftory; if it is true, as 
Trogus Pompeius fays, that it fignifies in the 
Scythian language Banifhed or Exiled. And the 
conformity of the manners of the two Nations 

D 4 con- 
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confirms to that opinion all the probability that 
facts fo ancienc and remote will allow of. 

The country they pofleffed lies to the South of 
Hyrcania, and joins to Media on the Weft; a 
fmall tract ot ground, and very unpleafant, as 
it confifrs chiefly ot flerile mountains and fandy 
plains: fo that you are expofcd to the rigour 
of both extremes ot weather •, a piercing cold 
cn the hiils, and an excefljve heat in the plains. 
This is doubtleIs a di (agreeable habitation, but 
very proper to harden the conllitutions of its 
inhabitants, and make them capable of fupporting 
the fatigues or war. 

Fur many ages the Parthians remained alto¬ 
gether obfcu r e and unknown. Under the Af* 
lyrians and Meeks, under the Perfuns, under 
the firft Macedonian Kings of Syria, fcarce any 
mention is nude of this people. It was in the 
'"year ot Rome 502, 250 years before Jefus 
. ChrTt, \y‘:i it Antiochus furnamed the God was 
\ King ot Syria, ti.at Arlaces headed the revolt 
-■ of tne Parthians, who were tired out with the 

":ri juice and tvrar.r.v of th* ir Macedonian Go- 

J 4 m 

vunors. Authors < 0 not agree who Arfaces was; 
but it ;s certain tn.it he was always confidered by 
the Parthians as the Founder cf their Empire, 
and that bus memory was in fuch veneration 
among; tlum mat ail his fueceffors took his 


r' 
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s, f .:»*’ing g : VMHo hisXation its liberty, 
d;d ;.c:co dm l.mui ! r in t!:c limits of Parthia; 
he ex:*, k.) r 1 i^ commits; v/:.ic!i were carried 
mrm.r by his who were aimeft all 

v ! k • ! am.A: ms: fo that by the luccefs 

m.y. ;/;d ;u .rw. : r5, with the Kings of Syria, 
'• . * ; -,;v.v..is contir.uiilv deercafing ; with 

• - o 

. • • ■ v. r.I. :.*e Lvbcrians, and with the 

Anne- 
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Armeniansj they had at laft fo enlarged their 
dominions, that in CraiTus’s time they included 
almoft all the countries between the Oxus and 
Euphrates. Their royal Cities were Ctefiphon gtrabo /. 
upon theTygris, and Ecbatana in Media. The 16.^.743, 
Parthian Kings fpent the winter in the firft ; 
and the fummer in the other, or in Hyrcania. 

The manners of this nation favoured at fir ft. Weir man* 

of their favage origin, and rough climate. But, 
after they had made conquefts in delicious coun -tJwal-di 
tries, wealth and pleafure foftened them. They {oft end by 
gave into luxury of drefs, and exceffive incon- / "- vwr > 
tinence. Of this we may judge by Surena the 
conqueror of Craffus. His baggage loaded a thou- piut.CratR 
fand camels; and he carried with him two hun¬ 
dred chariots filled with concubines. The ferag- 
lio of the King was doubtlefs much more nume¬ 
rous, compofed of women of all nations, whofe 
beauty was their foie merit. So that thefe haughty 
Arfacidas, whofe defcent on the fathers fide fo 
much elated them, came often from mothers 
whofe birth and conduft might well have covered 
them with blulhes. The condition of the wo- j u fti n . 
men was indeed much the fame then as it is now 
in thofe Eaftern countries. They were ftri&ly con¬ 
fined, and absolutely debarred the fight of men. 

Their armour, and manner of fighting, was Vheirman- 
the fame they had received from the Scythians; 
excepting only their compleatly-armed horftmen , tn ^' 
whom they borrowed, I believe from the Pcr- 
fians, their neighbours, and lor a longtime their 
mailers. Their other troops had fcarce any other 
offenfive weapon than the bow and arrow ^ and 
{ought always on horleback. Every one knows 
that they were no lefs formidable in flight (£;, 

(1 b ) Verfis animofum tquis Parthum. Her. Od. I. 19. 

Saginib & celercm 1'ugam Parthi. U . ibid . II. 13. 

than 
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than when they faced their enemies. For they had 
the art of fhooting their arrows extremely well as 
they fled ; and their purfuers were the more liable 
to be wounded as they the lefs expe&ed it. 

Horfes were universally ufed by them, not only 
in war, but at all other times alfo. If they went 
to a feaft, or to a vifit; in public and private 
affairs, in town and country, in their markets 
and conventions; they were always on horfe¬ 
back : in a word, the diflindlion between the 
Haves and their mailers was, that the laft every 
where appeared on horfeback, and the others 
walked on foot. 

This difference however only took place 
in time of peace. For their armies, which 
were all cavalry, were compofed almoft entirely 
of flaves. Of thefe they had prodigious num¬ 
bers, which were continually increafing, as the 
mailers had no power to infranchize their bond* 
men. They alfo took as much care of them 
as of their children. They taught them to 
ride and Ihoot. The great, and wealthy, 
piqued themfelves who Ihould furnilh the King 
in his wars with the greatefl number of horfemen. 
So that, when Anthony fought the Parthians, out 
of fifty thoufand horfemen there were, fays Tro- 
gus Pompeius, but four thouftnd freemen. 

1'he genius of this nation is depi&ed by the 
fame author in but difadvantageous colours. 
( c) Haughty, feditious, perfidious, and info- 

lent ; 


(c) Ingenia genti tumida, 
feditioia, iraudulenta, proca- 
cb : quippe violemiam viris, 
xnanfuerudmem malicribusai- 
fignant. Semper sur in ex- 
tcmo.s aut in domefticos, mo- 
rasinq-ieti : narara taciti, ad 
faciendum quam dicendum 


promptiores, proinde fccunda 
adverfaque filentio tcgunt. 
Primdpibus metu, non pu- 
dore, parent. In libidinem 
project i, in cibum parci. Fi- 
des di£is promiffisque nulla, 
nifi quatenus expedit. 
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lent; they confidered mildnefs as fit only for 
women ; violence was according to them the 
glory of men. They were always reltlefs, and 
therefore continually engaging in foreign or civil 
wars. Properer for action, than fpeech ; nei¬ 
ther profperity nor adverfity could break their 
gloomy filence. They obeyed their Kings, not 
out of loyalty, but fear: were moderate in eat¬ 
ing, but immoderate in venery ■, and had no 
regard to their words or promifes, any further 
than they found it agreeable to their intereft. 

We may add, that the lull of Empire in the Parricide 
royal family was productive of the moft horribleary 

Nothing is more frequent in the hiftory ™ on ' in ' ^ 
of the Arfackte than to read of Kings dethroned, j r fmda. 
and murdered, by their relations, their brothers, 
their children. Orodes, who was on the throne, 
when Craflus invaded the Parthians, had firft 
caufed his father Phrahates to be killed, as we 
have elfewhere obferved, in concert with Mithri- 
dates, one of his brothers; and afterwards, war 
breaking out between thofe two ambitious par¬ 
ricides, after various events Mithridates fell into 
the hands of Orodes; who treated him not as 
a brother, but as an enemy. 


crimes. 


L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 


A. R. 69R. 
Ant. C. 54. 


e con - 


Craflus fet out from Rome, and even from % 
Brundifium, in the midft of pretended ill-omens; temptCraf- 
and loaded with the imprecations of many Ro 

■ _ T . . . r n r J 1 vulgar Ju- 

- He had the utmolt contempt ror 

n * • 1*1 • 1 * • 1 . 1 •_« J . 


mans. 


gar fuperftitions, which was prejudicial to \im ‘prejudicial 
* Antiquity gives us inftances of Generals whoJf/ ,/ *- 
• fuffered PlutCra ^* 


Dio. 1 . XL. 


* JVitnefs Nicias ; upon which we may conjult The Ancient 

Hiftory Vol. III. p. 484. 
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a. r. 69?. fuffered much from a weak credulity. Here 
Aa "- C * j4 ‘we have an example of the contrary. Craffus, 

whofe underftanding was improved by philofo- 
phic refearches, fo heartily drfpifed all rhcfe ima¬ 
ginary figns of celeftial anger, that he feemed 
to fuppofe that all the world thought like him 
on thofe fubjrds. His loldiers notwithftanding 
were very fulceptible of thefe fuperftitious fears j 
and he, giving no manner of attention to them, 
nor providing any remedy agonft their bad con¬ 
fluences, fuffered difeouragement and defpair 
to fpread and increafe to a great height among 
his troops. 

fbev&rbe This attention however was fo much the more 

neceflary, as the war he waged with the Par- 


Tartbicru thians was altogether unjuft: which inclined 

people tobeiieve that the Gods declared againft 
him. He had neither a lawful caufe, nor orders 
from any body, to colour his invading them. 
But I have obferved alter Plutarch, that Cralfus 
in his piivate conduct did not rouble his head 
about truth or falfehood, juftice or injuflice. 
He did not fo much as lave appearances on 
thof: fu’ jcds. He ca-rieJ that manner of think¬ 
ing into an enterprize in which he engaged the 
whole Commonwealth, and which might be at¬ 
tended with ratal conllqunices. He cared not 
that the Parthuns were in peace with the Ro¬ 
mans, and had given them no caufe of com¬ 
plaint ; it was fufficient for him to think that 
he fh ,ii:d by attacking r htm gain riches and 
honour. And Divine ihcv.dcnce, which often 
pur.idles the un juft in this life, can fed him to 
meet with a (^honourable d ath there where he 
thought to acquire an imreafe of glory and 
power. 


rxa: alto¬ 
gether un- 

• v — 

J J S' 


He 
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He even brought 
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it 


He appeared throughout as a man (truck with A • R - 6 9$- 
blindnefs, and who made no refleftion on 
felf. His age alone ought to have been a fuf -Dejotarus 
ficient reafon to have diverted him from throw - t0 Crajfut 
ing himfelf into dangers and fatigues, to which hls 
he was no longer equal. For he was above fixty 

and appeared much older, 
upon himfelf on that head a cautionary hint 
from Dejotarus. For in eroding Galatia, where 
that Prince who was advanced in years was build¬ 
ing a new city, CrafTus had a mind to rally him 
upon it. “ King of Galatia, fays he, you begin 
to build when you have but an hour of day 
left.” Dejotarus anfwered him very a props: 

You too, CrafTus, are not over-early in letting 
“ out on your expedition a gain (l the Parthians ” 

It is not laid that CrafTus was offended at the 
repartee : but he did not for that the kfs go on 
with what he had undertook. 

Being arrived in Syria, he loft no time ; and, Crafts e* 
having thrown a bridge over the Euphrates, ht tersMe f°P°- 
had at firft fome fuccefs: becaufe the Parchi-^?'*”^ 
ans were not prepared againft fo fudden and un- fubdued 
forefeen an irruption. He took feveral towns fometowns, 
in Mefopotamia, or rather received their volun 
tary fubmiffion. For they were almoft all in 

cian colonies, who obeyed with regret Barbarians, Syria. 
that had been (laves of their anceftors •, and they 
put themfeives willingly under the proteftion 
of the Romans, whom they knew to be lovers 
of their nation. 

He met then with no refiftance but from a 
Parthian Officer, named Sillaces, who with a 
handful of cavalry met him near the town of 
lchn.se ^ and who. being vanquifhed and wounded, 
carried to h : s mafter the news of the entry of the 
Romans into Mdbpotamia. Crailus had alfo 


4 


tcca- 
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A 
Ad 


. r. 6 9 5 . 0 ccafion to draw the fword againfl the inhabit 
Du ' 5t ' tants of Zenodorium ; who had maflacred about 

an hundred Romans, after having received them 
into their city. This perfidy was revenged by 
the takingof the town; which was plundered, and 
its inhabitants put to the fword, or fold, Craf- 
j'us, having fuffered his army to proclaim him 
Imperator for thefe trifling advantages, made 
himfelf be confidered as a man of no extraordi¬ 
nary courage or hopes. 

But the greatefl: fault he committed, after the 
enterprize itfelf, which, Plutarch fays, was the 
greatefl: of all faults; was that inftead of ad¬ 
vancing, and pufliing on to Babylon and Seleu- 
cia, cities thatwere always ill-affedted tothePar- 
thians, he would return, and winter in Syria ; 
and left on the other fide of the Euphrates, in 
the places he had fubdued, only feven thoufand 
foot and a thoufand horfe. By which he gave 
the enemy time to recover, and prepare for the 
next campaign. 

His employment during the winter was no 


jeruja - 
km. 


His ere a- 

rt f £m . lefs blameable. For he took no care to colledt 

•plunder stoe • • r *r i 

temple of quantities or provifions and ammunition, or to 
Hi(rapolh,txtvz\(t his troops. Diredted by his unhappy 
and that c/biafs, money was almoft the only thing he thought 

of. He took an exadt account of the revenues of 
the cities, without doubt to tax them as high as 
pofiible. He ordered them to raife a certain num¬ 
ber of foldiers, which he afterwards difpenfed 
with for fumsof money. He plundered the tem¬ 
ples ; and particularly that of the Syrian Goddefs, 
greatly honoured in the city of Hierapolis, 
tempted him by its rich offerings; which he exa¬ 
mined curioufly feveral days, and weighed in 
feales. That Goddefs, who was reprefented in 
many places by a monftrous image half-woman, 

i half- 
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half-filh, feems to be the fame as the God Dagon A - R * 6 9$. 
mentioned in holy writ, andwhofe name fignifies n ‘ ‘ 54, 

a Filh. 

Craflus fpared no more the temple of the true j 0 f 4 
God, whom he had the misfortune not to know. XIV. 12. 
He took from thence * two thoufand talents,* ^J ee 
which had been there ever fince Pompey’s time, andflvmty 
and which he had left there. There was kept five thou- 
there befides eight thoufand talents which fandpounds 
were the depofits of all the Jews throughour^"^ 
the univerfe. Eleazar, who had the cuftody o{\ on ™ 0 ™ ‘ 
the treafures of the temple, was willing to fave hundred 
at leaft thefe depofits; and to redeem them he ^oufand 
thought he might facrifice a piece of immenfe^^* 
value. Ic was a beam of gold, as Jofephus calls 
it, weighing feven hundred and fifty Roman 
pounds, and inclofed in a beam of wood, to 
which were tied the magnificent veils that fe- 
parated the fanftuary from the outward part 
called the holy place. Eleazar alone knew of 
this precious ingot; and, before he delivered it 
to the Roman General, he infilled on his oath ; 
by which he engaged to reft fatisfied with that, 
and to take out of the temple nothing more of 
its riches. Craflus fwore, took the beam ; but 


fpared not therefore the eight thoufand talents. 

it is very proper to obferve the unhappy fate Pompcyand 
of the two Roman Generals, who firft, and Crafts al- 


alone to the time we fpeak of, durft violate the 
refpeft due to the temple of Jerufalem. Pompey Rafter they 
from the time he was rafh enough to look into profaned 
that awful place where no profane perfon had temple 
yet entered, fucceeded in .nothing; and termi-^* /#w 
nated at laft miferably a life till then made up 
of triumphs. Craflus, yet more criminal, met 


with more fpeedy punifliment; and peridied 
that very year. 




4 S 
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a.r.^ 69?. I h 0 p e the judicious reader will not confound 
Pretended ^* !S oblervation, which is agreeable to the prin- 

frcfcgts cf ciples of Chriftianity and the belief of a Pro- 
the minor- vidence, with the pretended ill-omens that hap- 

C-c w P^ned to Craflus according to the vulgar opi¬ 
nion and the accounts ot hiftorians. I would 
not even deign to give place in a ferious work 
to thofc accidents or no confequence, if they 
did not help us to know the way of thinking 
of the Ancients ; of which perhaps there are 
{till thole among us who are not quite cured. 
It is obferved, for exampie, that Craflus and 
his fun, as they were going out of the temple 
of Hierapoiis, fell one upon the other ; which 
was a prefageof their approaching death; and 
the fen fell firft, becaufe he wJb to be killed be- 

Every one is fcnfible how fri- 


fore his fatr.er. 
volous this is. 


I ftiall mention hereafter other 


Yeung 

frzTr. valry. 


facts of this kind, of which the fame judgment 

will be eadiy made. 

# 

Young Craffus was come from Gaul to join 
his father in Syria, with a thoufand Gaulifh ca- 

Hiftory praifes him, as having given 
Gjuit:j:.n p roor * s 0 t capacity and courage ; but Cicero taxes 

b:s 'athi*. , . • , r D ,, n r 

oi:. B;jt. him with temerny and prelumption. “ Becaulc 
:ri. z$z.“ he had ferved, fays he, under a great Gene¬ 
ral, 'that is Caefjr) he immediately thought 
himfeif capable of conducting an army. He 
had nothing in his head lefs than the models 


44 


4 4 
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i; 


In running thus 


of Alexander and Cyrus, 
rafhly alter grearnefs and glory, he fell in 
a deplorable manner.” 


Gj. 
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A. R. 699. 
Ant.C. 53, 


Crafius the father, whom age fiiould doubtlefs Excejjive 
have rendered more moderate, (hewed through- confidence 
out his whole conduct an unwarrantable confi-^ 
dence. When he afiembled his troops out of 
their quarters, in order to re-enter Mefopotamia, 
there arrived an ambafiy from the Parthian King*, 

with inftruftions pacific enough, but couched in 

terms that were very haughty, and infulting as 
to Craffus. “ If it is Rome, faid the Ambafla- 


“ dors, that has fent you and your army here ; 
u the enmity will be irreconcilable. But if it 
tc is without the orders of your Republic, as 
u we are informed, and through the defire of 
“ enriching yourfelf, that you have attacked 
“ the Parthians, and invaded their territories; 

* Arfaces would willingly ufe moderation: 
u he pities your age, and permits you to with- 
“ draw the Roman foldiers, who are rather pri- 
“ loners in the cities of Mefopotamia, than 
“ able to keep them for you.” Crafius did 
not (hew any refentment of fuch contemptuous 
language; but, lull of his projeft, told them, 
he would return an anfwer to the King of Parihia 
1:1 Seleucia. Vagifes, Chief of the ambafiy, 
bug lied ; and (hewing with the fingers of his 
right-hand the palm of his left; “ hairs will 
tv grow hern,” replies he, 44 before Crafius fees 
Seleucia.” So both fides prepared for war. 

But the Roman army began to be di(hear 
enccl, even before they had feen the enemy. 
dung could be more terrifying than the accounts Z'ba/tbey 
"Vol.XIII. E of hear ofi ihe 


valour of 


Tl'c Parlh:am gave ibis mmc to all their King 


the P'lr- 
t hian j. 
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r. 699. of them, given by fome of thofe who had been 
* 3-)l Jeft in garrifon by Craffus in the towns on the 
other fide of the Euphrates •, and who,difpatched 
probably by their Commanders, with much 
trouble and hazard had got into the camp. They 
exaggerated, as is ufual with thofe who are 
frightened, the greatnefs of the danger, the 
number of the enemy, and the difficulty of re¬ 
fitting them. 44 They are people, faid they, 
4; whom it is impottible to efcape when they 
“ purfue, or to take when they fly. Their 
“ arrows are too fwift for the fight, fo that their 
44 adverfaries find themfelves wounded ’ere they 
“ fee the archer. The defenfive, and offenfive, 
44 arms of their cuiraffiers are equally advan- 
44 tageous; the 6rft are impenetrable, and the 
44 others pierce whatever is oppofed to them.’’ 
Craffus’s foldiers were the more difmayed at 
this relation, as they had formed a quite diffe¬ 
rent notion of the Panhians. They thought them 
the fame in a'l refpeds as the Armenians and Cap¬ 
padocians, whom Lucullus had beat with fo much 
eafe ; and had imagined that the chief trouble 
they fhould have in this war would confift in 
long marches, and in the difficulty of coming 
up with enemies who would decline fighting. 
The danger they lead expefted, being found 
real, made great imprelfion on their minds. 

Even fome of the principal Officers were af¬ 
fected by it; and among others Caffius, who 
afterwards made himfclf fo famous by killing 
Gefar, and who was then Quseftor to Craffus. 
Courageous, yet cautious, he had a mind, and 
many others with him, to refer the undertaking 
the war to a new deliberation, and to examine 
whether i: was feafonable to engage in it. They 

were feconded by the diviners and arufpices, who 

1 pre- 
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pretended the omens were all bad. ButCraffus^ R ^ 6 99» 
would hear nothing but what flattered the incre- ’ ' 53< 
dible eagernefs he had to advaoce. 

He was confirmed in this refolution by the Jrtaiazus 
arrival of Artabazus, King of Armenia, who*"# °f 
had fucceeded old Tigranes, his father. This 
Prince came into the Roman camp with fix Romans. 
thoufand horfe, which compofed his guard. He 
promifed befides a corps of ten thoufand cui- 
rafliers, and thirty thoufand foot which he would 
fubfift at his own expence. He gave at the 
fame time a piece of advice, which, if it had 
been followed, would probably have prevented 
the ruin of the Roman army. It was to enter 
the territories of the Parthians by the way of 
Armenia; by which means the Romans would 
have had plenty of provifions in a friendly coun¬ 
try ; and the Parthian cavalry, which was their 
whole ftrength, could not have afted among 
the mountains with which Armenia abounds. 


Craflus gave a tolerable reception to Artabazus, 
on account of the fuccours he brought and pro¬ 
mifed ; but abfolutely rejefted his advice, be- 
caufe he had left in Mefopotamia fome good 
troops whom he could not abandon. The Ar¬ 
menian Prince went away little fatisficd with 
Craflus, and probably forefaw that he Ibould 
be foon employed in defending his own domi¬ 
nions. In faft the King of Parthia, finding % e Par^ 


he had two enemies to deal with, Craflus and thian King 
Artabazus, prudently endeavoured to prevent#** 7 tn t?" 
their jun&ion. With this view he divided his 
forccs ; and as, notwithftanding his bravadoes**;, and 
and haughty airs, he much feared the Romans, fi*& W* 
he went in perfon where he thought there was ‘’jW* 
leaft danger, that is, into Armenia \ and fent a r ■ 



nume- 
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A l r R r ' ? ? numerous army into Mefoporamia under the 
'^command or Surena. 

F:rr':, That r.imc P not the name of a perfon, but 

0 f a dignity •, and belonged to the fecond per- 

ra^r-r, 5/ f Qn j n t h e Empire, and as it were the Vizir ot 

'”' rr?r£3, the Kino; of Farrhia. He who was then in 

pOfTefucn of that high port, and whom we (hall 
always call by ihe name of Surena, as we know 
no other r.e !' .J, was of the firft nobility. His 
family chimed a right, in the ceremony of in¬ 
augurating the Parthian Kings, to place the 
crown on their heads. His wealth equalled his 
birth. I have g ; vm a hint of his equipage, and 
luxury, in the army he commanded. But, what 

was much more to the purpofe, he had with him 
a thoufand cuirafners, and a much greater num¬ 
ber of light-armed horfe, rr-iftd on his eftate * 
and his retinue, including his troops, fervams, 
and dependents, amounted to more than ten 
thoufand men. He was a man of great perfu- 
nal courage, and had thereby been greatly fir- 
viceable to Orodcs who then reigned •, having 
lettered him fVom banifhment to the throne, and 
having {termed the cry of Sdeucia, in the fiege 
of which he figrnalizrd himiclt lb far as firft to 
mount the wail and kill with his own hand 
thofe who oppofed him. To valour he joined, 
tho’ not yet thirty years old, ability and addrefs, 

which he extended without fcruple to fraud and 
perfidy : and it was chiefly by thefe finifter means 

that he triumphed over Crafius •, whom a rafh 
confidence at firft, and afterwards the defpairin- 
fblred by his mi ; fortunes, tlilpoled to give into 
ail the fnares laid for him. Such was the Ge- 


Cr^j nerJl ] w ’ aom Qrodes oppofed to the Romans. 

^Eu^'u Craluis paiTed the Euphrates at the city of 

crjn-cn- Zeugma, where there was a bridge over that 
t'Ti Xc 3 - river, 

t:tarr 


r:e 

Eut Wrdn 


ter; .<.1 c- 
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from whence it: took its name. 


river, rrom wnence n. uuuk. ns name, ror 
Zeugma fignifies a Bridge in Greek. During 
the pafiage there happened a terrible ltorm, 
with thunder and lightning, a heavy rain, and 
violent wind ; in fhort the hurricane was fo fu- 


. For A -R-6 9 Q. 

During Ant C ' 53< 


rious that it broke down part of the bridge which 
was but of wood. The fuperftitious foldiery 
was above all terrified by the laft accident, which 

feemed to intimate the impoffibility of a return. 
Craffus endeavoured todifpel that fear, by allur¬ 
ing them with oaths, that he had always defigned 
to bring his army back by Armenia *, and his 
harangue had a good effed. But as he infilled 
much on it, and added, u Yes, you may de- 
“ pend on what I tell you ; none of us fhall come 
“ back this way ; ” the double fenfe of thele 
words renewed all the fears that had feized on 


the troops. And CrafTus, who perceived it, 
would not corred his exprefiion. 

There happened foon after another fad of 
the fame nature. When the army had paffed 
the river, Craffus reviewed it. It was ufual on 
thofe occafions to have a folemn facrifice. The 


prieft who killed the victim, having according 
to cuftom put the entrails into the General’s 
hands, he let them fall. This was a frelh caufe 
of terror to the army. Craffus only laughed at 
it; u this is, fays he, the effed of old-age, 
“ but my arms fhall not fall out of my hands.” 
He could have laid nothing better. Notwith- 
ftanding his troops reiained an impreffion of 

tear in confequence of t hefe accidents, and fome 
others which I purpofely omit, which they ftill 
confidered as bad omens. 


Craffus had under him a fine army ; feven 
legions, four thoufand horfe, and the fame num¬ 
ber of light-armed troops. It advanced at firft 

E 3 along 
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A.R.^699,along the river to feek out the enemy. The* 
o3 ‘ fcouts brought word that they faw no men, 
but the foot-fteps of a great number of horfes 
that retreated. Craffus from thence concluded 
that the Parthians fled before him, and refolved 
to purfue them. However Caffius, and thofe 
of his opinion, again made reprefentations to 
their General ; and propofed to him either to 
let the army flay in fome of the cities that had 
Roman garrifons, or to get to Seleucia by coaft- 
ing the Euphrates. The march would indeed 
have been long, but they would have reaped 
from thence great advantages. They could 
not have wanted provifions, as barks might 
have accompanied the army by means of the 
river; and befides the river would have pre¬ 
vented them from being furrounded. Craffus 
was in doubt what to do, and might perhaps 
have followed this falutary advice ; but a trai¬ 
tor hindered him. 

Abgorus * Abgarus, King of Edeffa in Ofroene, ac- 

E^fflbe cordin S t0 °f Princes, who 

tra!*Craf- 2Xt a l wa Y s obliged to fubmit to the laws of their 
fa:. " too-potent neighbours, had appeared a friend 

to the Romans, while Pompey’s arms awed 
the Eafl:; and afterwards, upon the departure 
of that General, had renewed his alliance with 
the Parthians. Had he difeovered his fentiments, 
he could not have done Craffus much harm. But, 
by agreement with Surena, he comes to the Ro¬ 
man camp ; hiding the blackeft perfidy under 
the mafk of friendfhip ; and as he was a plau- 
fible fpeaker j and befides, knowing the foible 

of 


* Tas name, which was common to all the Kings of Edeffa , 
;; derived from the Arabic, and fignifis Great, Powerful. 
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44 


of Craffus, had brought him confiderablc pre-^ t R ^ 
fents ; he got his entire confidence. r 

Abgarus’s commiffion was to perfuade the Ro¬ 
man General to engage himfelf in the vaft plains 
of Mefopotamia, where heavy-armed troops 
could not defend themfelves againft an innume¬ 
rable cavalry. After he had then infinuated 
himfelf into the favour of Craffus, by protefta- 
tions of gratitude for the fervices done him 
by Pompey, and by the high opinion he ex- 
preffed of the Roman army: “ You do not 
lure, fays he, rightly conlider it, with fuch 
an army as yours to lofe time in making te¬ 
dious preparations. You have no occafion 
for arms againft thofe who think of nothing 
but flight; you want only fwift feet to over- 
44 take them, and hands to feize and carry off 
46 their riches. And even fuppofing it neceffary 
“ to fight; which is molt eligible, to have to 
44 do with Surena alone ; or to give Orodes, 

44 whom fear now compels to hide, time to re- 
44 cover his courage, and unite againft you the 
44 whole force of his Empire ?” Craflus knew 
not then that the Parthian King was gone to wage 
war in Armenia; and took for indifputable truths 
all the lyes which the treacherous Ofroenian 
thought proper to put off. So he leaves the 

Euphrates; and, according to Surena’s wilhes, 
takes the route of the plains. 

The way was at firft pleafant and eafy enough. 

But foon they met with burning fands and bound- 
lefs defarts. So that not only thirft and the in¬ 
conveniences of a painful march fatigued the 
Romans; but the profped of an immenfe foli- 
tude added greatly to their dejedion. For they 
faw neither tree, nor plant, nor rivulet, nor hill, 
nor grafs; but as it were a vaft fea of land which 

E 4 fur- 
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R- 6 9^furrounded them on all fides. Meanwhile Craf- 
3i Tus had news from Artabazus which ought to 
have opened his eyes, and to have convinced 
him that Abgarus impofed on him. The King 
of Armenia acquainted him that he was actually 
attacked by Orodes, and for that reafon could 
not fend the luccours he had promifed. He de- 
fired him therefore to come and join him ; if 
not, he adviled him to avoid at lead places 
where cavalry could act to advantage, to gain 
the mountains and intrench himfclf there. This 
was good advice, and well-intended by Artaha- 
zus. Crafius, w ho was a l’mall genius and full- 
of prejudices, while he blindly trufted the traite- 
rousAbg:rus, fufpeited trrachery where there 
was none. He font no ar.fvver in writing to Ar¬ 
tabazus, but contented himfelt with telling his 
deputy, that he was not then at leifure to go and 
punifh the Armenians but would foon revenge 
himfelr of their perfidy. 

Caflius was nowdifconfolate ; and, not daring 

to make any more remonftrances to his General 

# 

who began to be offended with him, he attacked 
the Ofroenian in private. “ Wretch, fays he, 
“ what evil genius has fent you among us ? By 
4t what deluiions, by what enchantments, have 
41 you bewitched Craffus to lead his army into 
tc immenie defarts •, and to undertake marches 
“ fitter for a leader of Arabian robbers, than 

s 

“ a Roman General ?” 

The cunning Barbarian, who could take all 
fhapes, behaved humbly to Caflius; and defired 
him only to have patience a little longer. To 
the foldiers he 2Cted in another manner; he 
made a left of it to them. “ You imagine 
fure, lays he, that you travel in Campania, 
“ and you expect the fprings, the baths, the 

<c fnades, 
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iC {hades, and the comrr.odious inns, of that AR 6 99- 

delicious country. Ycu forget that you tra- nt ‘ ’ 53 ‘ 
“ verfe the confines of Affyria and Arabia.” 

At laft however, left his perfidy might be dif- 
covered, he left the army ; and that not by 
ftealth *, but in order y as he perfuaded Craffus, 
to do him fervice, and trouble the affairs and 
counfels of the enemy. On the contrary he 
went to inform the Parthians that it was row 
time to attack the Romans, who were come to 
deliver themfelves up to :hem. 

In fatt it was not long before Craffus heard Crafts 
from them. While he was making forced prepares to 
marches, fearing nothing but that the enemy^f* 

. . , ’ r i • ■ • r , i Parthians. 

fhould elcape rrom him, his icouts come back 

full-fpeed and inform him, that the greateft 
part of their comrades were killed, that they 
themfelves had efcaped with difficulty, and that 
the Parthians followed them in great numbers, 
and good order, and with much confidence and 
audacity. This report, fo different from what 
Craffus expetted, began to difconcert him. 

There had happened to him that very day two 
pretended ill-omens, which it was to be wifhed 
had had no more effect on his troops than on 
himfelf. In dreffing he put on by miftake a 
black furtout inftead of a purpie one : and fome 
of the colours were not pulled out of the ground 
without difficulty. Thefe things made no im- 
preffion on Craffus. He only changed hisdrels, 
but was not the lefs confident, nor even prefump- 
tuous. 

The arrival of the enemy, however, difturbed 
him - 9 and caufed him in a great meafure to lol'e 
the prefence of mind fo neceffary to a General 
in time of danger. At firft, following the ad¬ 
vice of Caflius, he formed his infatitry into a 

column; 


i 
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a.r. 699 column ; to give the enemy lefs hold, and pre- 

Ant * c ‘ 53 ' vent his rear’s being furrounded. Afterwards 

he altered his mind, and formed a fquare batta¬ 
lion, having twelve cohorts on every fide * and 
he flanked each cohort with a fquadron ; that, 
as the enemies ftrength lay in their horfe, eveiy 
part of his battle might be lupported by cavalry. 
He placed himfelf in the center, gave the com¬ 
mand of the two wings to his fon and CafTius •, and 
marched in this order to the place where he was 
told the enemy was 5 they not being yet in fight. 

The Roman army in advancing came to a ri¬ 
vulet, the fight ot whole water, tho* not very 
abundant, comforted and rej<deed the foldiers in 
that dry torrid country. The greateft part of 
the Officers were inclined to encamp and pafs 
the night in that place * and in the mean time 
to get more exact information of the number 
of the enemy, their difpofinons, and manner of 
fighting. But young Craffus, lull of ardour 
and confidence, perfuaded his father to advance. 
So that they only made a fhort halt, to give 
thofe who chofe it time to refrelh and eat; and, 
before they had all finifhed, Crafius refumed his 
march ; not gently, and with frequent flops, that 
the troops might not come fatigued to the enemy; 
but with great hafte and precipitation. 

Battle. Prefently the Parthians appeared \ and their 

countenance had nothing fo terrible as had been 
reported. The firft ranks concealed thofe be¬ 
hind, fo that their number feemed inconfider- 
able ; befides, their arms were covered with lea¬ 
ther, which prevented their glittering. Surena 
was willing to hearten fomewhat the Romans 
at firft, that their furprize might be the greater 
afterwards, and increafe their terror. Which 
happened accordingly, when, at the fignal given 
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by him, all the plain ecchoed with the found, A * R 6 99* 
not of trumpets and horns which were the inftru- * ' 534 
mcnts the Romans ufed, but of a fort of drums 


accompanied with bells, which together made 
a mixture of hollow and lhrill founds capable 
of fearing thofe who were unufed to them. At 
the fame inftant the Parthians uncovered their 


arms, and appeared men, and horfes, all re- 
fplendent with iron and fteel; an unexpe&ed 
fight, and no lefs proper to trouble the eye, than 
the noife of their drums was to terrify the ear. 
Surena fliewed himfelf at their head, tall and 
handfome ; but effeminately adorned, and in a 
manner ill-anfwering his valour. For, follow¬ 
ing the fafhion of the Medes, he put on red ; 
and curled and perfumed his hair *, whereas the 
Parthians retained even at that time the negli¬ 
gent, and I may fay favage, air of the Scy¬ 
thians, their anceftors. 


When the two armies were near enough to 
engage, the Parthians, who had long pikes, 
endeavoured to break the Romans with them. 


But they foon perceived that fuchclofe battalions, 
compofed of foldiers accufl:omed to fight hand 
to hand, were impenetrable. They retreated 
then, and made believe they would difperfe; 
but at the fame time extended themfelves, and 
endeavoured to encompafs the Romans. Craf- 
fus detached after them the light-armed troops 5 
who went not far. For, being furprized with 
a fhower of arrows, they fell back on the legions; 
whom they difordered a little, and frightened 
more. The Roman foldiers confidered with 


fear and aftonifhment the violence of thofe ar¬ 


rows, whom no defenfive arms could withftand. 


And indeed the bows of the Parthians were very 
large and ftrong, and vigoroufly bent * and the 

dry- 
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enabling; th 


firings 

to bear an extraordinary tenfion, made that kind 
of weapon yet mere formidable. 

Already the Parthians, having feparated and 
placed them ft Ives at a di fiance, (hot their ar¬ 
rows on the Roman legions; and, clofe as the 
Romans flood together, could fcarce ever m ; ls. 

Nor could the Romans take anv meafures that 

* 

would anfwer. If they kept their ground, they 

received the enemies difdurgc without even the 

confolation of revenue. If th?v advanced, the 
— c * . 

Parthians fed *, and did not therefore dilconti- 
nue .Tooting ; a practice, with reafon applauded 
by Plutarch ; as it reconciled fafety anu glory, 
which common! v are at variance. 

The Romans flattered thrmfclves for feme 
time that the Parthians would at laid ex hand 
their dock or arrows ; and then would be obliged 
to retire, or tight hand to hand. Bur when they 
learnt that chefe hopes w\rc ill-grounded, as the 
Parthians had in their rear a great number of 
cameb laden with thefc terrible arrows, which 
they ictched thence as they had occafion •, de- 
Ipair feized thele gallant men, whofe valour was 
now become ufelcis. 

Young Craflhs, however, by his father’s order, 
endeavoured to join the enemy *, who had ap¬ 
proached nearer to the wing he commanded, and 
prepared to fur round it. He takes then the 
rjdiur thou fane Gauiifh cavalry he ha 


after ex- 
• m 

trazrr.i- 
r.ar, 

CT 

C 


;; r pi'tr 

O 


d brought with 

"‘him, three hundred other horfe, live hundred 
archers, and eight legionary cohorts \ and, fepa- 

:cuihbirr.- raring from the army, advanced to die attack. 
Q : f ts h The Parthians gave ground, and even fled 

beiore him *, defigning probably to cut him off 
"'^ a '^ from his father. The young warrior thought 

himfelf victorious; and purfued them, accom¬ 
panied 
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panied by two of his friends, Cenforinus and A * R « 699* 
* Megabucchus. All the horfe followed Ant,c ' 53 ‘ 
them 4 and the foot fliewed not lefs ardour and 


courage, being perfuaded that they were viftors, 
and that the enemy fled. They followed them 
thus a great way j but on a fudden the pretended 
runaways flop 5 and, joining themfelves to other 
troops, return all together upon the Romans. 
Thefe flood, fuppofing their fmall number 
would be a bait that would allure the Parthians, 


who were much more numerous, to engage 
them hand to hand. But they were miftaken. 
The Parthian cuirafhers placed themfelves in 
front; and the reft of the horfe fcoured the coun¬ 
try, riding about the Romans without order, and 
thereby raifed fuch a terrible duft as took away 
at once both fight and refpiration. Crouding 
one another in a lmall fpace, the Romans flood 
as butts to the Parthian arrows; unable to de¬ 


fend themfelves againft enemies whom they even 
faw not. They perilhed then in great numbers; 
and by a flow, painful, death. They tried to 
pull out the arrows that pierced them, but their 
iron was armed with hooks \ fo that they tore 
their veins and nerves *, and expired in great 
torment. And thofe who remained alive were 


in no condition to fight. Their Commander 
having exhorted them to go and attack the 
Parthian cuirafliers, they fhewed him their hands 
nailed to their fhields, and their feet fixed to 
the ground *, fo that they could neither fight, 
nor fly. 

In this extremity young Craflus, who mani- 
fefted throughout the engagement a valour worthy 

of 


* This is not a Reman ncune , and is perhaps corrupted. The 
old Latin tranjlator, according to X)lander, had Cn.Plancus . 
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a. R. 699. of a different fate, had recourfe to his cavalry 

Mt,c ' 53 ‘as his laft hope; and managed fo well, that 

with them he at laft joined the enemies cuirafliers. 
But the conflict was very unequal. The Gaulifh 
half-pikes had little effeft on horfemen covered 
from head to foot with armour; whereas the long 
ftout lances of the Parthians gave terrible blows 
to the Gauls; whofe defenfive armour, accord¬ 
ing to the cuftom of their nation, was very flight, 
if they had any at all. However, the Gauls did 
wonders. They feized with their hands their 
adverlaries lances ; and then, laying hold of 
them, tumbled them from their horfes; which 
put them out of all manner of condition of fight¬ 
ing ; becaufe the weight of their armour pre¬ 
vented their getting up again, or making any 
motion. Sometimes the Gauls difmounted, and, 
gening under their opponents horfes, ftabbed 
them. The wounded fteed flounced; and threw 
his rider ; treading to pieces at once the vidor 
and vanquiftied. But heat, and thirft, over¬ 
came thefe brave Gauls, afting in a climate 
fo different from their own. Befides, molt of 
their horfes were killed, being transfixed by the 
long lances of the Parthian cuirafliers. Thus, 
alter an obftinate engagement, they were obliged 
to retreat to their infantry; carrying with them 
young Craffus dangerously wounded. 

A fmail fandy eminence, which the Romans 
perceived near them, feemed to offer them fome 
flielter. They polled themfelves there *, placed 
their horfes in the middle, and formed them¬ 
felves into a circle, making a rampart of their 
fhields; by which means they hoped to be able 
to repulfe the Barbarians. But the contrary hap¬ 
pened. For on even ground the firft protected 
at leaft thofe behind; whereas, on an afcent, 

A mm 
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the hindmofl flood neceflarily higher than thofe A * R * 6 99 • 
before ; fo that all of them were equally expofed nt ‘ 15 *‘ 
to the enemies arrows ; and they found them- 
felves, with grief, reduced to the neceffity of 
perilling without glory, without almoft refift- 
ance. 


Thefe unhappy troops had now no glim¬ 
mering of hope left ; and two Greeks, who 
were fettled in that country, advifed young 
Craflus to fave himfelf in the city of Ichnae, 
which was not far off, and had admitted a Ro¬ 


man garrifon. He anfwered like a Hero, that no 
death could be terrible enough to make him re- 
folve to abandon brave men, who were butcher¬ 


ing on his account. He exhorted the two Greeks 
to make ufe themfelvesof the counfel they gave 
him; and, making them a fign of friendlhip, 
fent them away. As for himfelf, being wounded 
in the hand, and unable to ufe it, he prefented 
his body to his Efquire, and commanded him to 
flab him. Cenforinus did the fame: Megabac- 
chus, and many Officers of diftindlion, killed 
themfelves. The foldiers, deprived of their 
Commanders; and prefled by the enemies, who 
thruft their lances into their bodies, at laft fur- 


rendered ; there being no more than five hun¬ 
dred left out of feven thoufand. The Parthians 


cut ofF the head of young Craflus; and, fixing 
it on a pike, carried it to his father. 

He had reafon to expert that misfortune. 
For, after a glimpfe of joy which the flight of 
the Parthians from his fon had given for a fmali 
rime, he had received couriers from him, who in¬ 
formed him of the great diftrefs he was in, and 
the prefling need he had of a confiderable and 
fpeedy fuccour. As Craflus was now fuperior in 
number to the part of the enemies army oppofed 



* 
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a. r. 69?.t 0 him, he rook the advantage, and put himfeif 

~ ct ' C -" in motion, to go and difengage his fon, if not 

yet too late 9 when he law the Parthian viftors 

arrive, who brandifhed in the air his pale, bloody, 

head 9 (hewing it to the Romans, and afking 

infuk’.ngly, whole fon that young Hero was: 

“ For it is not poflible, laid they, intrepid war- 

rior as he was, that he fhould fpring from fo 

cowardly % lather as Craflus/’ This fight, 

and difcourfe, tar Irom infpiring the Romans 

with a defire ol vengeance, threw them into an 

inexpreffibie dejection and confternauon. 

Ha dean- This is the fined pafiage in the life of Craflus. 

f.ar.:: cf That unhappy father, in dead ot being unmanned 

grief, endedvou:cd to comfort hirnfelt, and 

J atur ' encourage his army. “ This is a lofs, cries 

u he, that affects me only. The fortune, and 

“ glory, of Rome dill furvives in you 9 and 

“ has received neither defeat, nor diminution 9 

fince you are alive, and in condition to aft. 

Bjt if compaffion for my misfortune touch 

you, if you fhare in my affliction for the 
• * " 

death of the b. it of lbr.: : , fiacw it by your 
“ juft refentment againft the enemy 9 turn their 

their cruelty. Let 
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joy m:o mourning, 

“ not what Las happened diku urage you. Great 

u fuccefs is not bough: riv.upiy. This our an- 

ceftors have often experienced it. It is not 

by an uninterrupted (cries of fuccefs 9 but 

by patience, and a fortitude invincible by 

“ the injuries of fortune 9 that Rome has role 

%» 

“ to the height ot grandeur fire now enjoys/’ 
v.v.o Thefe generous words were not able to revive 

j • ... y * j w ^ t 

cr ri ts the Roman courage. And Craflus, having or- 
rtif-Z*’'!' dered his fold it-rs to give a (hour, only thereby 

manifeded their fright and dejection 9 fo weak 

it was, diiccrdont, and ilhiupportcd * whereas 

that 
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that of the Barbarians proclaimed joy and confi- ^ n R c 6 '; 9 * 
dence. The battle continued till night with the n " ' 
fame difad vantage ro the Romans. The Parthians 
then retired •, faying they would grant Craffus a 
night to mourn his Ton; and would return the next 
day and complete their vidtory: unlefs he wifely 

chofe to deliver himfelf voluntarily up to Arfaces, 
rather than be carried to him by force. It was the 
cuftom of the Parthians never to pafs the night 
near their enemies; becaufe they did not fortify 
their camps; and in the dark could not ufe either 
their horfe, or arrows, to advantage. 

It is eafy to imagine what a night the Ro- Grief and 
mans had. No body took care to bury the difiourage- 

dead, or drefs the wounded ; everyone was 
took up with lamenting himfelf. For their j ierSi ind 
deftrudlion feemed inevitable, whether they Raid their Ge~ 
till day where they were, or advanced during r - era! ' 
night in an infinite plain where there was no 
fhelter. The wounded too were an objection, 
as to the laft. To carry them with them would 
retard their progrefs; and if they left them be¬ 
hind, befides the inhumanity of fuch a conduct, 
they expofed themfelves to a difeovery from 
their cries. And in this mournful fituation the 
General did not appear. Tho’ he was the caufe 
of all their calamities, they would have been 
glad to have feen him, and heard his voice. 

But he had not the courage to lhew himfelf. 

He was naturally timid ; he had made an extra¬ 
ordinary effort during the fight; the iuccels 
not anfwering, he was call down by grief and 
fear, and kept himfelf hid in obfeurity. * Great 
example, fays Plutarch, to the vulgar of the 
Vol. XIII. F in- 

* Huoadiiyfficc tm<, noXtoa; fjuvfiixtri* wdcuxuv T9<rxvTa,i<;, 

TV%W T&H FiV (pPOViHTW UXtXoTlfboiV 1tAiOOr CC'fr 
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a r. 699 i nc onftancy of fortune ; but to the wife a great 
An '' ‘ 53 leffon of the misfortunes that fpring from a mad 

and boundlefs ambition *, which fuggefted to him 
that he ought not to be fatisfied till he was the 
firft and greateft man in the world and that 
to have two above him was an humiliation that 
annihilated him. 

Tc( f retire O&avius, a Lieutenant-general, and Caffius, 

having in vain endeavoured to recover him 
to his dejedtion, took upon themfelves to 

o; Carr call a Council of war. It was therein refolved 

to retire immediately. Upon which the army de¬ 
camped without noife, and without the trumpets 
giving the fignal to depart. But, when thofewho 
were disabled from marching perceived them¬ 
felves abandoned, they by their affedling cries 
and lamentations troubled and difordered the 
march. Befides, the apprehenfions of being pur- 
lued and overtaken by the enemy ; the drawing 
often into battalia on falfe alarms; the care of 
luch of the wounded who having fome ftrength 
left dragged themfelves after the army ; made 

them advance very flowly. 

Only an Officer, named Egnatius, having 
feparated from the main army with three hun¬ 
dred horfe, came to the foot of the walls of 
the city of * Carrse about midnight: and, calling 
to the centinel in Latin, defired him to tell Co- 
ponius the Governor, that there had been a 
great battle between Craflus and the Parthians. 

O 4 

He added nothing more, and did not even dis¬ 
cover himfelf; and then purfued his route to 

Zeugma. 


* Many authors, both an - where Abrzbam fojoumed femt 
dent and modem, think this time with his father Tbarez* 
:;ty is the fame as Haran; 
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Zeugma. Thus he faved himfelf and his troops, ^ nt R ^ 6 ? 9, 
but was blamed for abandoning his General. '' * 

However, the advice he gave Coponius was 
ferviceable to Crafius and his army. The hafte 
with which Egnatius pafled on, and the vague 
expreffions he ufed without entering into parti- 
ticulars, made the Governor of Carrie conclude 
that the newswas bad. He therefore ordered his 
whole garrifon to take arms, went out to meet 
Craffus, and conduced him and his army into 
the city. 

The Parthians were not ignorant of the retreat Par- 
of the Romans: but waited for day according (J ? ian *P ur ‘ 
to their cuftom. They then came into the Ro - uet m ' 
man camp; where they butchered about four 
thoufand fick and wounded, who were left there. 


They killed alfo many Roman foldiers, as they 
overtook them here and there in the plain. Be- 
fides thefe, four cohorts, having loft their way, 
were furrounded by them and cut in pieces, to 
the number of twenty who continuing to de¬ 
fend themfelves with invincible courage, ftruck 
their adverfarieswith fuch admiration, that they 
opened, and gave them a free paffage to Carrte. 

Surena, as he approached that city, received 
a falfe piece of intelligence. He was told that 
Crafius and the principal Romans had elcaped 
and that there was only an inconfiderable body 
of troops in the city. The Parthian General 
was afraid he had loft the chief fruit of his 


vi&ory \ and, to know the truth, he lent near 
the walls one of his people who fpoke both lan¬ 
guages ; with orders to invite with a loud voice 
Crafius, or Caflius, to an interview with 
Surena. This man was attended by feme Ara¬ 
bians, who, having ferved in the Roman army 
before the adion, well knew Crafius and Caflius. 

F 2 The 
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The laft appeared on the walls * and was told 
that Surena confented to make peace with the 
Romans, provided they evacuated Mefopotamia. 
The propofal was advantageous in the then cir- 
cumftances ot the Roman army. Cafiius pro* 
mi led to report it to his General, who would be 
glad totreatonthofetermswiththeParthian Com¬ 
mander. Surena, having thus got at the know¬ 
ledge of what he wanted, laughed at the credulity 
of the Romans; and the next day, while he was 
preparing to attack the place, he by proclama¬ 
tion acquainted them, that, it they had a mind 
to retire in fafety, they mull deliver up to him 
Craffus and Cafiius bound hand and foot. The 
Romans, extremely mortified to find themfelves 
thus impofed on, thought of nothing now but 
running away in the night. 

It was neceffary to keep fuch a refolution 
concealed from the inhabitants of Carrs till 
its execution. Crafius always impofed on, al¬ 
ways blind, imparted it to a traitor ; whom he 
even toek for his guide in the march. That 
wretch, named Andromachus, immediately in¬ 
formed the Parthians of what paffed •, and, that 
he might deliver the Romans up to them, he 


l Cx 'T 


his 


made them march and countermarch fo as to 
get no ground •, and at laft brought them into 
a country full of moraffes and ditches, where 
every thing (topped and fatigued them. 

Many fufpe&ed the treachery ; and above all 
Cafiius, who returned to Carrre *, and, taking 
fjme Arabian guides, ordered them to conduft 
whim by another route into Syria. 'Che Arabi- 
&rr.- ans were fuperfticious about the moon, and pre- 
tended that they ought to flay till (he had paffed 
Scorpio. “ I am more afraid of Sagittarius, 1 * 
jays Cafiius to them, alluding to the Parthian 
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arrows * and without lofing time got fafe into R- 6 99 * 
Syria with five hundred horfe. The Lieutenant- nt * ‘ 5S * 
general Oftavius, a man of fenfc, was alfo 
aware of the perfidy of Andromachus *, and, be¬ 
ing conduced by faithful guides, gained with 
five thoufand men who followed him an emi¬ 
nence called Sinnaca, where he had no. longer 
reafon to fear the enemies cavalry. 

The day furprized Craffus, accompanied by Craffus is 
his betrayer, yet engaged in thofe difficult,^' 0 
untoward, places I fpoke of. Tho* preffed by 
the Parthians, who came up with great difpatch am ** 
he neverthelefs found time to get to a fmall hill, 
hall a league diftant from that which Oftavius 
occupied •, but thefe two eminences communi¬ 
cated by a defile which croffed the valley. Oc¬ 
tavius faw the danger of Craffus. He goes to 
him 5 and his men, animated by his example, 
follow. They place themfelves round Craffus; 
and, making a rampart of their lhields and bodies, 
encourage one another to defend him; and vow 
that no arrow fhall reach their General, till they 
have all loft their lives in his defence. 


Surena, perceiving that the Parthians had no Perfidy of 
more the fame fuperiority or courage as in the^! w "> 
plains, and apprehending that the Romans ^ 
would efcape when the night was come by means*;/*/ him 
of the mountains, had recourfe according to his to a confix 


charafter to cunning and perfidy. He fuffered rer,cc ' 
fome prifoners to efcape, before whom the Bar¬ 
barians difeourfing with one another had faid on 
purpofe that their King did not defign to wage 
an implacable war with the Romans •, and would 


be glad to regain their friendfhip by treating 
Craffus with generofity. Befides, he ceafed hof- 
tilities : and at laft advanced himfelf with 


great calmnds towards the hill, with the prin- 

F 3 cipal 
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a. r. 6 9 q. c ipal Officers of his army, having his bow un- 
' - 0 bent, and holding out his hand as a friend ; and 
invited Craffus to enter into a negotiation with 
him. u Ariaces, fays he, is forry to have been 
“ obliged to give the Romans proofs of his 
cc power, and the valour of his people ; but 
“ w ill be glad to give them marks of his mild- 
“ nefs and goodnefs.” 

7':c wut'.y This difcourfe made no impreffion on Craffus. 

cj to-:Ro- y 00 0 f ten impofed on by the Parchians, and fee- 

171 an - ins no reafon for fo fudden a change, he would 

lTS CQTKVt-i LJ' 

hivt tsp to not hear his propofals. The Roman foldiers 

would not permk him to aft as he thought 
proper •, they complained feditioufly, that he 
lhould expoie them to the danger of fighting 
with thofe people who frightened him even un¬ 
armed. Craffus tried all methods to bring his 
foldiers to reafon. He reprefented to them, that, 
if they would but have patience the reft: of the 
day, they fhould all efcape into the mountains 
by favour of the night. He pointed out the 
route with his hand; and conjured them not 
to renounce the means of fafety, which were 
certain, and near at hand. But an unfuccefsful 
Genera! has little authority with his army. Craf¬ 
fus, perceiving his foldiers grew angry, and 
clalhed their javelins againft their fhields with 
indignation and threats, was afraid to exafperate 
them too much. He therefore generoufiy refolved 

to go to certain death: and nothing can be 
more laudable than the fentiments he mani- 
fefted in that fatal moment. He turned to Oc- 
tavius, and fome other General-officers who 
followed him : “ You fee, fays he, the neceffity I 
“ am under of taking this ftep; and you are 
“ witneffes that I am treated unworthily and 
“ with violence. But, in whatever place a 

“ better 
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“ better fortune conducts you, report that Craf-^-^ 6 "; 
“ fus perilhed deceived by his enemies •, not 1 ‘ ’ 53 
“ delivered up by his foldiersOctavius, and 
thofe who accompanied him, would not aban¬ 
don their General: but Craflus fent back his 
liftors. 

He faw firft come to meet him two forts of He is pin 
Deputies, or Heralds, half Greeks, half Bar-^- 
barians; who, as foon as they perceived him, 
quitted their horfes, proftrated themfelves be¬ 
fore him, and befought him in Greek, to fend 
fome of his people who might fatisfy him that 
Surena and all his retinue were unarmed. Craf- 
fus anfwered, that, if he had the lead regard 
for his life, he fliould not have trufted himfelf 
in the hands of the Parthians. However, he 
fent two Romans, brothers, called the Rofcii; to 
learn the conditions of the interview, and the 
number of thofe Surena was to bring to it. The 
Rofcii were (topped ; and immediately Surena 
himfelf advances on horfeback with his retinue ; 
and, keeping up to his character, he exclaims 

on Craflfus’s being on foot. “ How, fays he, 

“ the Roman General on foot, and we, we are 
“ on horfeback ! 99 Craffus anfwered him coldly, 
that they were neither to blame, fince they 
both followed the cuftom of their country. 

Surena then entered on bufinels; and, as if 
he had been in earned, faid that from that mo¬ 
ment peace was concluded between the King of 
Parthia and the Romans; but that they mud 
write. “ For, adds he, you Romans have not 
“ given us reafon to rely much on the good- 
“ nefs of your memories, with regard to treaties.” 

He then propofed to Craflus, to go towards the 
river, to prepare and fign the articles. The 

Roman General, determined to comply in all 

F 4 things, 
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*; t R c 6 ! 9 ' things, ordered a horfe to be brought him* 

' ' 3 ‘ “ It is not ncccffary, replies Surena, here is one 
cc of which the King defires your acceptance.” 
At the lame time he prefented Craffus with a 
horfe, with rich trappings; and the equerries 
kt him on, and began to whip the horfe to 
make him go faft. 

Surena’s defign became now manifeft ; he 
wanted to take Craffus alive. The Romans 
perceived it; and Odtavius immediately feized 
the bridle of Craffus’s horfe. Petronius, a military 
Tribune, and the other Officers furround their 
General, force the horfe backwards, and dif- 
perfe the Barbarians who crouded about Craffus. 
This was not done without noife and tumult; 
and they foon came to blows. Oftavius kills 
the groom of one of the Barbarians; and is him- 
fdf fiain, being run thro’ the back with a lance. 
Li-. Ep.:. Petronius is thrown off his horfe. Craffus too 
^ [ defended himfelf with vigour, to prevent his be- 

Di0 ‘ ing taken alive. He fucceeded ; and was killed, 

cither by the Parthians; or by fome of his own 
people, who, entering into his views, had a mind 
to fpare him the fiiame of becoming a prifo- 
ner to the Barbarians. The Parthians cut off 
his head and right-hand, to carry in triumph to 
Orodes. However, the circumftances of Craf- 
fus’s death are not abfolutely certain, as Plu¬ 
tarch informs us, for ocular teftimony is want¬ 
ing. Of thofe that accompanied that unfortu¬ 
nate General into the plain, fome were fiain on 
the fpot ; the reft, when they faw their danger, 
retreated fpeedily towards the hill. 

After the flaughter of the Generaliflimo, 
and the principal Commanders; the foldiers, 
who by their 'mutiny had occafioned this laft 
difafter, were foon involved in it. The per¬ 
fidious 
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and endeavoured A ' R - 6 ?9- 

tt i i Ant. C. 

He told 


fidious Surena came again, 
to decoy them with his fine promifes. 
them, that the vengeance of Arfaces was fatif- 
ficd by the death of the guilty perfon •, and 
that now the innocent foldiers might defcend 
into the plain with fafety. Many believed him, 
and, putting themfelves into his hands, were 
made prifoners. Thofe who had the mod cou¬ 
rage, and fenfe, waited for night to difperfe. 

But few of thefe got off; for the Arabians fcoured 

the country, and purfued them fo diligently, 
that they killed, or took, the greateft part of 
them. It is computed that the whole lofs of 
the Romans in the feveral aftions amounted to 
twenty thoufand killed, and ten thoufand made 
prifoners. 

Thus perifhed a powerful army, which had 
made the Eaft tremble ; and which the incapa¬ 
city and blindnefs of its General made a prey 
to adverfaries, never indeed eafily conquered by 
the Romans, but who were certainly inferior 
to them. 

Craffus was indeed very unfit to head a great Cra/us 
enterprize. This appeared throughout his whole was a man 
conduft: and, generally fpeaking, a perfon in- °f f mal1 
fefted with the fiiameful vice of avarice mu ^alTgreat 
be a low man, and incapable of any elevation \prejump- 
or at beft only fo by Tallies and intervals. 

Craffus was a fmall genius, altogether unac¬ 
quainted with himfelf. Tho* adroit in flatter¬ 
ing others, he was the dupe of flatterers him¬ 
felf j and, tho’juftly reproachable for his excef- 
five avarice, he rallied thofe who had the fame 
fault. This vain, jeering, character is perfe&ly 
compatible with a prelumptuous confidence; 
and that prefumption was the principal caufe 
of Craffus’s ruin. For he always heartily de- 

fpifed 
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fpifed the Parthians till the very inftant that he 
found himfelf crufhed by them 3 far from prac- 
tiling, or even knowing, that maxim of great 
Captains, * that you fhould fear your enemy 
at a diffcmce, that you may not fear him when 
near. 

Surena, after the viftory, lhewed all the 
infolence of a Barbarian. He left the body of 
Craffus expofed, with the reft, to dogs and 
birds of prey. He fent his head and hand, as 
I laid before, to Orodes, who was then in Ar¬ 
menia : and, as for himfelf, he made his entry 
into Seleucia with a comic pomp, to which he 
gave the title of Triumph to infult the Romans. 
Having fent an exprefs to the inhabitants of 
that city to acquaint them, that he brought with 
him Craffus alive; he took from among the pri- 
foners him who moft refembled him, dreffed him 
in the Barbarian manner, and even, according 
to the text of Appian, as a Barbarian woman. 
In this equipage they let him on a horfe, and 
all thofe about him called him Craffus, and 
treated him as the General *, he too was obliged 
to afi his part in the farce, by anfwer- 
ing as if he had really been Craffus. Before him 
went trumpeters, and a lore of liefors mounted 
on camels. To the fafeesof thefe mock lictors 
hung purfes •, and by the axes were feen many 
bloody Roman heads. The proceflion was 
clofed by fome courtefans and mufick girls ot 
Seleucia, who vyed with one another in ring¬ 
ing fongs full of raillery and fatire on the cow¬ 
ardice and effeminacy of Craffus. 

Such was the fpedtacle which the Parthian Ge¬ 
neral exhibited to the city of Seleucia. In the 

Senate, 

*■ It was the maxim of tbf great Condi Or Fun. de M. 
!e Prince par Bolide:. 
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Senate, he flourifhed about the Milefian tales, a. r. 69* 
which did not. quite fquare with decency,. that Am,C ‘ 53# 


were found among the baggage of a Roman 
Officer: and cenfured with great feverity that 
tafte for loofe writings, carried even into the' 


army, and the enemies prefence. The reflec¬ 
tion was juft in itfelf; but by no means became 
him who made it : and called to mind to 


the Seleucians, fays Plutarch, the fable of the 
wallet. It feemed that iElop in that apologue 
had Surena in view *, who put into the pouch 
before fome free tales read by an enemy; and 
carried in that behind his own debauches, more 
extravagant than all reproached to the Syba¬ 
rite ; and the licentioufnefs of a feraglio 
where he reckoned his concubines by hundreds: 
fo that, adds the hiftorian, nothing could worfe 
agree than the head and tail of the Parthian army. 
The front of it was terrible; lances, arrows, 
horfes in complete fteel: and its rear confifted 
of tabors, dilfolute dances, and a groupe of 
lhamelefs women. 


I have already mentioned that Orodes wascr^v 
gone into Armenia. It was there Craflus’s 
was brought him. Peace had been juft con 

eluded between Orodes and Artabazus; and Partbiam, 
cemented by the marriage of a After of the King in Arm- 
of Armenia with Pacorus, theeldeft fon of the*"*- 


Parthian King. Thefe nuptials were then ac¬ 
tually celebrating; and the tragedy of the Mae- 
nades of Euripides was then afting before the 
two Kings. For thofe Princes underftood, and 
were fond of, the Greek tongue *, and Artaba¬ 
zus was even able to write it, and compofe in it 
in verfe and profe. The Parthian Officer, who 
had the head of Craflus in charge, having 
prefented it to the King during the entertain¬ 
ment j one of the aftors took it j and, afting 

the 
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A- R. 699. th e p^t of Argave carrying the head of Pen- 
^ 53 theus, repeated the verfes which Euripides puts 

into the mouth of that frantic mother: “ I 


“ bring, from the mountains to the palace, fome 
cc game juft killed *, fortunate and noble chace.” 
This application gave great pleafure to the Par- 
Dio. Flor. thian King, and the whole affembly. Some 
III. 2. authors have moreover reported, that Orodes 

caufed melted gold to be poured into Craffus’s 
mouth > thereby infulting his infatiable avarice. 
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to its repofe and liberty. 


HE defeat and death of Craflus were not We death 
% 

only fatal to the glory of Rome, but alfo °f 

It is probable that 
io long as Craflus lived, the rupture between y ertx , 
Pompey and Casfar would not have broke out. Fior. IV. 
For he kept them in order, and made them;: 

r 9 \ r i i i' 1*1 1 jut* Pom* 

afraid of one another; becaule, which way jo- 
ever he inclined, he would have turned the icale. 

"When he was gone, Pompey and Cafar were 
in a condition to pufh their pretenfions and de¬ 
putes to extremities \ as there was no umpire 
between them, nor any one to make a counter¬ 
balance. From that time they both prepared 
lor a&ion. 4; (d) So inefficient, fays Plutarch, 
u is the higheft fortune to fatisly the heart ot 
44 man. Such a vaft Empire, fuch an immenfe 

44 extent 
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a extent of land and fea, was not enough for 
u two men. They had heard, and read in 
H i. xv. “ Homer, that the Gods divided the univerfe 
v. 1S9. u into three parts, and had each their peculiar 

allotment •, yet they thought the Roman Em¬ 


it 


it 


5 J 


Pompefs 


nxife. 


to divorce Julia, 
would net let him follow that counfel. 


pire too fmall tor them two. 
a. r. 6 9 s. Another bond of amity between thefe two 
Death of' famous Rivals was juft cancelled by the death 
Julia,Ct£' of Julia, the daughter of one and wife of the 
far'sdaxgb* other. This lady was tenderly beloved both by 
tir ar ' d her father and fpoufe, and therefore was a ftrong 

tie between the father and fon-in-law. When 
Pompey, tired out with the infolence of Clo- 
dius after Cicero’s banifoment, was feeking 
means to reconcile himfelf to the Senate and 
ariftocratic party, one of his friends advifed him 

But his tendernefs for her 

No- 

thins; but death was able to divide him from 
a wire fo loved, and fo worthy of love. Julia 
died in childbed *, and her infant followed her 
in a few days. So that no pledge, no trace, 
remained of an affinity, which, tho’ it could 
not hinder ambition from growing in the hearts 
of Cselar and Pompey, yet fufpended itseffefts. 
Julia, inftead of being depofited in her fa- 
rr 4 f mil y vault, was interred in the Campus Martius \ 

‘ ^' the people having a mind to do an extraordi¬ 
nary honour to Caefar’s daughter. Pompey had 
made preparations for burying her near his houfe 
at Alba, and the Tribunes eppofed the defire-of 
the multitude *, but every thing was obliged to 
give way to a people ufed to give law, and who 
were extremely defircus to fhew their ze'al both 
for the father and the daughter. This happened in 

the Conlulffiip of Domitius and Ap, Claudius. 


She is in - 

terr ■{ ;"*! 

a 

Marti us 


L. Do- 
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A. R. 6gS. 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 54# 

Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

p 

I have related what happened out of Rome 
Under thisConiulfhip, and during the following 
year. The domeftic events, the accufations 
of great men, the intrigues, the cabals, the 
diforders of the Government, is what I muft 
now lay before the reader. 

I lhall begin with the affair of Plancius, whoP/Wm 
was accufed of obtaining corruptly the Curule a “ u f et { m 
iEdilclhipj and defended by Cicero. His Com- 
petitor was M. Juventius Laterenfis, a man of cic.pro 
birth and merit; from whom he had carried it, Wancio. 
tho’ only fon of a Roman Knight. Laterenfis, 
who reckoned Confute among his anceftors on 
both fides, and who befides knew himfelf per- 
fonally fuperior to his rival in every thing, was 
extremely mortified at that preference ; and 
accufed Plancius of having fupplanted him by 
intrigues and bribery. It is difficult, and im¬ 
material to us, to know exaftly how the affair 
was. But the warm gratitude ol Cicero to a bene¬ 
factor is a circumftance very interefting. 

We have feen with what cordiality Plancius, 
when Quxftor in Macedonia, had received and 
protected Cicero in his exile. Our Orator re¬ 
membered jt, when Plancius flood in need of his 
eloquence: and, notwithstanding he had fome 
engagement with Laterenfis, took warmly the 
part of the accufed. As he had great weight, 
not only on account of his great abilities, but 
alfo by his intereft, by the general opinion cf 
his probity, and by the remembrance of his 
fervices to his country lor which he had been 
fo ill rewarded, Laterenfis was aware how great 

Vol. XIII. G a re- 

> 
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A« R c. 6 * S * a recomme °dation it was to his antagonift to 

be defended by Cicero, as one from whom he had 
received effential fervice. He therefore infilled, 
that Cicero exaggerated what Plancius- had done 
for him, and magnified in his favour fome little 
things that had coft Plancius no great matter. 
Cicero anfwers this reproach in a manner worthy 
of admiration. He begins by proving the reality 
of Plancius’s fervices •, he then adds, that, after 
all, the reproach made him is too great a com¬ 
pliment for him to with heartily to refute it. 
\e) “ For, fays he, I would willingly be adorned 
“ with every virtue, but there is none I am fo 
“ ambitious of as that of Gratitude. That vir- 
“ tue, in my mind, is, not only the greateft, 
“ but the mother of all the others. What is filial 

9 

M piety, 

(f) Etenim, quam omni- verfatur? Cujus opes tantae 
bus vhtutibus me affe&um effepoffunt, aut unquam fue- 
eiTe cupiam, tamen nihil eft runt, qua? fine multorum ami- 
quod malim, qtiam me & corum ofnciis ftare poffmt? 
Graium effe, Sc videri. Hzec qute cert'-, fublata memoria 
eft enim una virtusnon folum &gratia, nulla cxftarepoffunt 
maxima, fed etiam mater vir- Equidcm nil tam proprium 
rutum omnium reliquarum. Kominis extftimo, quam non 
Quid pietas,n : fi voluntas grata modo beneficio, fed etiam be- 
in parentesr Qui funt boni nevolentis figniftcarione al- 
cives, qui belli, qui domi de ligati: nihil porro tam inhu- 
putria bene merentes, nifi qui manum, tam immane, tam 
patrix beaefic'umeminerunt? ferum, quam committed, ut 
Qui fundi, qui religionemco- beneficio non dicam indig- 
Jentes, nifi qui meritam diis nus, fed vidus, effe videare. 
imruottalibus gratiam juftis Quje quum ita Tint, jam fuc- 
houoribus k mernori mente cumbam, Laterenfis, ifti tuo 
perlblvunt? Qus poteft effe crimini: meque in eo ipfo in 
iucurditit vitx fublatis ami* quo nihil poteftcfle nimiura, 
ti:i: : cun: porroamicitia po- quoniam ita tu vis, minium 
tel: uiv inter ingratos ? Quis gratum effe concedam: pe- 
c.i i.j.i.um liberaliser cduca- tamquc a vobis, judices, ut 
u : , cui non educatores, cui eum Dcneficiocomple&amini, 
non m..ginri aique dodores, quern qui reprehendit, ineo 
cui non iocu: ilie mums ubi reprehenditquodgratampne- 
ir e al-:«.s iu.- dodos eft, cum ter modum dicat effe, Cic* 
g xta acordationc in mente fro Plancio , 80—82. 
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“ pietv, but an attachment arifing from a grate- J V R „ 6 s> 2 ‘ 

r £’ j, , , _ y , r v Ant. C* 54* 

45 ful fenfe of the benefits received from our 
« parents? What are good members of the So- 
«• ciety, ready to do it fervice in peace and 
“ war, but fuch as chearfuily cherilh the re- 
membrance of what they owe their country ? 

“ Who religious menbutthofe that endeavour to 
“ repay what they are indebted to the Deity by 
adoration and thanks ? What pleafure would 
“ there be in life, if friendflrp was excluded ■, 

“ and can friendfhip fubfift with Ingratitude ? 

“ Which of us, who has had a libera] educa- 
“ tion, does not frequently recoiled with grate- 
4 ‘ ful tendernefs thole who took care of his 
childhood, his tutors, his matters, hay the 
“ place itfeif where he was brought up and 
“ intruded ? Was there ever, or can there be, a 
man fo potent, as to Hand alone without the 
“ fervicesof many friends ? And fervices imply 
“ Gratitude, nor continue without it. As for 
“ me, I think nothing fo worthy of a man, as 
“ to be affeded, not only by a benefit received, 

* £ but even by a good intention fhewn : and on 
<• the contrary nothing feems to me fo oppofite 
« to humanity, fo brutilh, as to be defervedly 
«' reckoned, I fay not as one unworthy of an 
“ obligation, but even as one who does not en- 

“ deavour to return it. Wherefore, Laterenfis, 

• • 

«< I admit your accufation. Gratitude, iri my 
“ opinion, cannot be tod extenfive ; but, fince 
“ you will have it fo, I own I have been Gratc- 
« ful to an excefs. And I beg you, Judges, 

“ to lay under an obligation a man, who is 
“ accufed of nothing but being Over-grateful.’ 1 

Who can refufe his efteem and atfedion to 

a man that express fuch fentiments ? I fancy 

Laterenfis repented of his criticifing on, and 

G 2 even 
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even attempting to ridicule, Cicero’s fenfibilitj 
for his benefaftors. There is reafon to be¬ 
lieve that Plancius was acquitted, and was ac¬ 
tually JEdile this year. 

The three Tribunes who two years before had 
hindered the eleftion of Magiftrates, and occa- 
fioned an Interregnum, could not be brought 
to juftice under the Confullhip of Pompey and 
Craffus, as they in fome fort owed to them their 
nomination. But they were accufed this year; 
tho 5 Pompey’s intereft faved them all except 
Procilius,whobeingconvicled of amurther could 
. not efcape condemnation. u It appears by this 
“ fentence, fays Cicero to Atticus with an irony 
“ full of indignation, that our Judges are feverer 
44 than thofe of the Areopagus; Judges, who 
44 reckon as nothing corruption, the illegal no- 
44 mination of Magiftrates, the Interregnum, 
44 the offended majefty of the State, in a word, 
44 the total confufionof the Republic *, only we 
44 mutt take care not to murther a man in his 
44 own houfe. And then we are not infallibly 
* loft ; for Procilius had two and twenty fa- 
44 voucable voices, againft eight and twenty that; 
44 condemned him.*’ 


Scaarsi ac - Cicero was not concerned in this affair. But 
€>-ed % andht had without that bufinefs enough on his hands, 
^quitted. on account of the great number of accufed perfons 

Gc°pro JD ^hofe defence he undertook. Befides Gabinius 
Sciuro. and Vatinius, of whom we have elfewhere fpoke, 

and fome others, he pleaded for M. Scaurus; 
who having governed Sardinia the laft year, and 
being returned to Rome to make intereft for the 
Confulfhip, was accufed byTriarius of Extor¬ 
tion and Oppreffion, committed on the people 
fubjected to his authority. 


This 
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This was a great caufe. The name and fo’^ nt R c 698 * 
tnily of the accufed ; his connexion with Pom- nt ’ ‘ 5 * 
pey, whofe children were brothers to his chil¬ 
dren, for he had married Mucia, after fhe was 
divorced by Pompey ; the popularity he had 
acquired by his exaffive expences in his iEdile- 
fhip; the reputation of his Council, to the 
number of fix, namely, Clodius, M. Marcellus, 

M. Calidius, Cicero, M. MefTala, and Horten- 
fius; the recommendation of nine Confular per¬ 
sons, of whom fume praifed him viva voce , and 
the reft fent their encomiums in writing which 
were read to the audience ; all thefe circum- 
ftances united made this caufe one of the moft 
famous and important that had appeared for a 
long time. 

Scaurus indeed had occafion for all this ex¬ 
ternal affiftance to defend himfelf againft ac- 
cufations but too well founded. We have feen, 
from the time he ferved in Syria under Pom¬ 
pey, he had given proofs of avarice and injuf- 
tice. The bad condition, to which the extrava¬ 
gancy of his iEdilefliip had brought his private 
affairs, was a new motive to plundering the un¬ 
happy Sardinians. His profecutor made him 
this challenge: *“ The law allows me to ex-Val. Max. 
“ amine fix fcore witneffes. If you can pro- VIII. 1. 

<( duce the fame number of the Sardinians, from 
“ whom you have took nothing, I confent to 
“ your being acquitted.” And Scaurus durft 
not lay hold of fo fair an offer. 

G 3 We 

* We may conjecture that the vagar.t number : which would 
law, in caufes about Extortion have lengthened the proceedings 
and Opprejjion^ had limited the unpeopled for a time the op~ 
number ofwitneffes tofixfcore \ preffed province , and in corny 
that the pro/ecutor , thro ’ too moded Rome with a multi- 
much warmth and eager nefs , tude of foreigners, 
might not examine an extra- 
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We fhould be able to give a more particular 
account of this affair, had we the oration of 
Cicero *, but it is loft. All we know is, that 
Scaurus employed every kind of intreaty and 
humiliation to foften his Judges. He pleaded 
h»mfe!f his caufe after all his Council, and wept 
much. When it was put to the vote, he di¬ 
vided into two bands his relations who follicited 
for him j and he himfelf being at the head of 
one *, and Fauftus Sylla, his brother by the 
mother, at the head of the other; they threw 
themlelves at the feet of the Judges, and con¬ 
tinued thus proftrate all the time of the deli¬ 
beration. He was acquitted ; and even with 
honour. For, of fixty-eight voters, there were 
but eight againft him. 

£<2S6 ?r*~ Cato prefided at this Judgment: which would 
t:r. $ingu.{ efficiently anfwer for its integrity, were we as 

fure of the virtue of the Judges as of that of 
the Prefi Jent. He was that year Praetor; and, 
by a fingularity that I can not approve, he ap¬ 
peared in public, and in the functions of his 
office, without a tunic under his gown •, and in- 
ftead of Ihoes he had only foies tied to his feet. 
He pretended in this to reftore the ancient man¬ 
ner ; and defended it by the ftatues of Romu-. 
lus and Camillus, which had only a toga with¬ 
out a tunic. But furely in indifferent things the 
prefent cuftom is the bed rule. 

Thjt which does him real honour, is the 
conftaney with whi:h he oppofed corruption ; 
and the refpeft which h : s virtue procured him 
from thole whom all the laws could not reftrain. 

Corruption was an old evil in the Roman 
cor.ftirutic-n, which acquired every day new 

Aii authois who have wrote of thefe 
accounted one of the moft fatal dif- 

qrders* 
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orders, and one of the principal caufes of the A * R 6 9«* 
civil war, * 44 the Conlular fafces extorted by Ant ' C ’ ^‘ 
44 by illicit bounty, the people’s felling them- 
tc felves their intereft, and a deteftable cabal- 
44 ling that occafioned every year furious battles 
44 in the Campus Martius, where money alone 
44 determined the votes of a venal multitude.” 


This bribery was tranfafted openly, as if per¬ 
mitted by the laws •, and was to many people 
a profeffion, and their main fupport. 

Cato, determined to attack this diforder with fo Catoop- 
much the more vigour, as it was the deeper rooted pofestbis 
and more univerfal, engaged the Senate to make^^T! 
a decree, that all who were eledled to offices™ 
fhould be obliged, tho* not accufed, to com t quince of it 
before the Judges and give an account how they hfulttd by 
came to be nominated. This ordinance muc h 
difpleafed the Candidates; and yet more the * 
People, who had been ufed to make an advan- thorita- 
tage of their votes. In the morning then , ti<vel ^ 
Cato, being come to his tribunal, was prefently 
furrounded by a feditious mob, who by their 
clamours followed by blows put to flight thofe 
who accompanied him. He himfelf, being 
puflied and jollied about, with great difficulty 
reached the Roftra. But, when he was once there, 
by his very looks, and that air of authority which 
virtue gives, he (tilled the tumult and made fi- 
lence \ and his bold, generous, harangue entirely 
pacified the people. He was much commended 
in the Senate for his refolution and conftancy : 

44 but I, anfwered he with his ufual freedom,- 


44 cannotcommend youfor not affifting a Praetor 
44 in fo imminent danger ” 

G 4 Altho* 


* Hinc rapti pretio fafces, feftorque favoris 
Ipfe fui populus, lethalifque ambitus urbt 
Annua venaii referens certamina campo, ha. 1 .17?, 
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If they made interefl: in the ufual 
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a . r . ef. Akho’ it does not appear that this decree of the 

CorrtrS Senate concerning the Candidates was carried 

r-.ikof the into execution *, neverthelefs it mucherobarraf- 
C.:r.d:ta*iS f^d them. 

«** p ( • 

/:r ,r< -manner, they apprehended they fliould arm 

againft them the fevers virtue ot Cato : if they 
did nor, they teared they fhould be ciftanced 
by iome lels fcrupulous Competitor. The Can- 
d.dates f.>r the Trihuncfmp canie to an agree¬ 
ment under Cato’s Guarantee, acknowledging 
him for Umpire and Judge of their conduc'd, and 
ana fubmitting each or them, in cafe of corrup¬ 
tion, to pay rive hundred thousand fefterces to 
other'. They would even have depofi- 
u J :hefe Aims with him, but he declined it; and 
O: V.. content J himfelf with taking fecurity. Cicero, 
U ‘ > * wri:i;iir th.s piece of news to his brother and At- 

j L 

r t cus, was at a lofs what to conjefture about the 
event. “ But if things, fa id he, go on in this 
“ manner, Cato alone will have more power 
than all the Laws and all the Judges together.” 
Plutarch informs us that, the day for electing 
Tribunes being come, Cato went to the affem- 
bly ; examined ftricily all that pad, and pro¬ 
nounced fentence of condemnation againft one 
ot the Candidates. The others difpenled with 
the payment of the forteir, efteeming themfelves 
Sufficiently avenged by the infamy he underwent, 

and bv his exclusion from the office. 

* 

This detcrence paid to Cato’s virtue is cer¬ 
tainly very extraordinary •, and is a fafl fcarce 
to be paralleled in hillory. But Plutarch 
obferves that it ptocured him great envy ; and 
that many end-cave ured to make it p.tfs fora 
Lrt or crime •, as it he had ufu-ped the power 
or t-eSe\Ke, the Judges and the Magiltrntcs. 
This malice ought not to furprize us. “ For, 

46 adds 
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“ * adds the fage hiftorian, there is no rcputa- a. r. 69s*. 
46 tion more fubjeft to envy than that ari(lng Ant,c ‘ 
u from probity and juftice, becaufe there is none 
<c more likely to give a man power and credit 
“ with the generality of people. The brave 
“ man is admired, but he is feared alfo; the 
“ prudent is tfteemed, but he is fufpefted; 

“ we are very differently difpofed towards the 
tc juft man ; we love him, we truft to his word, 
u we give ourfelves up to him without referve.’* 

So that lovers of power and glory cannot help 
being jealous of the fplendor infeparable from 
fo beneficent a virtue as juftice. This then is 
the treatment that the good man muft expeft 
in this world. Happy is he who knows, and 
loves, another country, where envy has no more 
place! 

The Candidates for the Confulfliip were far intrigues 
from imitating the conduit of thofe for the A the 
Tribunefliip. They bribed fo high, and bor-^^f^* 

, r r , 1 , c * \ . Cic. ad At. 

rowed fo much to purchafe votes, that the in- jy 4 
tereft of money doubled upon it, and rofe on 16.17.18.- 
a fudden from four to eight per Cent . Thefe 
Candidates were four in number •, two Patricians, 

Meffala and Scaurus, who had been lately ac- • • 

cufed of Extortion and acquitted ; and two Ple¬ 
beians, Domitius Calvinus and Memmius. 

This laft was fupported by Csefar. Pompey 
efpoufed Scaurus’s intereft, rather in appearance 
than fait; for, tho’ they were in fome fort re¬ 
lated, the children of one being, as I faid, bro¬ 
thers 


* Ov&f/tisi'? yafaftrtis Jc|<* 
xcti ifirffovac jrc-jri y*ccXPicv 

7 } ffiKUiCtrWft, CTl O'i o'V~ 
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*• R -M-thers of thofe of the other, Pompey was but 
* ^little influenced by this kind of affinity ; being 
rather difpleafed that Scaurus fet fo little value 
on his judgment as to marry a woman divorced 
by him for her ill-condud. Domitius, and 
Mefiala, too wanted not their friends and parties. 
But after all no one of the Candidates had a vi- 
fible fuperiority over his rivals. Money alone 
decided, and made every other diftindion va- 

nifli. 

The ftruggle lafted long. Some new acci¬ 
dent continually retarded the eledion; and at 
laft the four Candidates were all accufed of Bri¬ 
bery. Cicero, fuppofing he ffiould have all thefe 
bad caufes to defend, jefts thereupon with At- 
ticus. (/) u You will a Ik me doubtlefs, fays 
“ he, what I can fay for fuch people. Let me 
u die, if I can tell. At leaft I find nothing to 
<c the purpofe in thofe books I have compofed 
u about Rhetoric, that you are fo pleafed with.” 
Itfamw He was not embarrafled without reafon. For 
oinmait things were puffied to that excefs of indecence, 

that there was an agreement made between the 

dates and C° n ^ s an d two of the Candidates, Domitius 
OnfiJi. and Memmius, not merely verbal, but in writ¬ 
ing and gauranteed by feveral friends of the 
contrading parties ; by which thefe two Candi¬ 
dates engaged to pay, in cafe they were chofe, 

to each of the Confuls four hundred thoufand 
fefterces *, unleft the Confuls chofe to have pro¬ 
vided for them three Augurs and two Confular 
Perfons, who Ihould authorize for them, by a 
folemn authentic declaration, a falfe law and a 
falfe Senatus confultum , which they wanted, 

concern- 

(/) Quid poteris. inquies, pro iis dicere? Ne vivam, 
icio. In ill is qu : dem librL c , quos tu dilaudas, nihil reperio. 

IV. ad Ait. 16. 
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concerning the Governments they were to have, ^ nt R ' c 69 *' 
when they quitted their office. This agreement Ant ' ’ s * 
was read byMcmmius himfelf in full Senate-, but 
he fupprefled all the names except thofe of the 
contracting parties. This feems enough to have 
made the Confuls die with flume. And in faft 
Ahenobarbus, who had always affeCted the re¬ 
putation of an honeft man, was horribly con¬ 
founded. Appius, who had no character to 
lofe, was not at all difconcerted. But nothing 
more was done in this infamous affair, which 
is not I believe to be paralleled in hiftory. All 
this complication of iniquity fo retarded the 
ejections, that the year expired before Confuls 
were appointed. 

In this confufion Pontinius’s triumph gave Pmtiniufr 
Frefh trouble. This General, having had {omc trium t b ‘ 
fuccefs againft the Allobroges, before Caefar 
took the command of the army in Gaul, was 
returned, with an ambition for, and hopes of, 
a triumph s and had been five years at the gates 
of Rome, without having been able to obtain Dio, 1 .39. 
it: probably becaufe the fmall advantages he dead At. 

had gained did not deferve fo great honour. XIV - l6. 
However he at laft got over the principal diffi¬ 
culties, chiefly by Galba’s afiiftance who was then 
Praetor, and had been Csefar’s Lieutenant. But 

he had Cato ftill to conquer •, who had protefted 

that Pontinius fhould never triumph, while he 
was alive. Cato had faid too much. The 
Conful Appius and the major part of the Prae¬ 
tors and Tribunes fupported Pontinius. There 
was Tome difturbance; and even fome blood 
fhed ; but at length Pontinius entered the city 

in triumph on the third of November. 

4 


The 




Interregnum 1 .' 


a. r. r ? o. The Republic was without Confuls on the 

firft ot January; and was obliged to have re- 
ngi-jm 'c courfe to an Interrex. The fame caufes, which 
tafsned had hitherto h ndered the elec!ion of the ordi- 


nary Mag’ftrates, retarded it ftiil a long 
* The principal of thefe, and that which 


Zx'jtzzK The principal of thefe, and that which 
Dio, 1 . XL force to the reft, was Pompey’s ambition. 


time. 

gave 

He 


Pbt Pon* alone had then more p ;\ver than the whole Re- 
— - public; and could eafily, had he fo pleafed, 

have put a ftop to fhe caballing, and enforced 
th* execution of the laws. But he let the dif- 


order increafe on purpofe, that it might come 
to fuch an exceft as to make a recourfe to him 


abfolutely neceffary. 

It is mo'e than probable that his plan was to 
get himfclf appointed Dictator. But he con¬ 
cealed his intention; and diffembiing always, 
and attaining his ends by uncommon methods, 
he took in this, as in every thing elfe, an oblique 
way ; and had a mind to appear forced to that 
which he pafiionateiy defired. Befides, he re- 
fpected, to a certain degree, public order; was 
an enemy to open force •, and had not, like Cae- 
far, a daring fpirit that broke down every bar¬ 
rier, and carried with a high hand what he 
could not obtain by favour, and paid no re¬ 
gard to laws and decency. He fhculd, how¬ 
ever, have purfued this plan to arrive at the Dic- 
tatorfhip. The very name was become detefta- 
ble fi.nce SyHa's, time ; and the whole Ariftocra- 
tic party, which, tho* humbled, was not annihi¬ 
lated, would have oppofed to their utmoft the 
re-eftab!ifhment of that odious magiftrate. Pom- 
pey hazarded the experiment by a defperado 
Tribune of the People. (For the Tribuneftnp 
depended not on the eleftion of Confuls, and 

fub- 
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fubfifted even during an Interregnum.) This a. r. 69* 
Tribune, named C. Lucceius Hirrus, having nt,c< 53 * 
dropped feme hints leading to a Diftatorfhip, 

was handled fo roughly by Cato, that he was 
almoft reduced to throw up his office. 

Another thing that contributed to delay the The Tri- 
nomination of Confuls was, that it was the in -bunesalfi 
tereft of the Tribunes to hinder it. While the 
other Magiftracies were vacant, theirs was much 
more important •, and * fome of them took 
upon them this year to exhibit to the People 
the fpeftacles, which was the proper bufinefs of 
the Praetors. They propofed alio, if we may 
credit Dio, to place at the head of the Repub¬ 
lic, as had been done formerly, not Confuls, bus 
military Tribunes with Confular authority, whofe 
number had been often augmented to fix. Thig 
increafe of Magiftrates would have fatisfied the 
ambition of more Candidates, and feemed to 
agree with the immenfe extent of the Empire. 

But, if this propofal was ever made, it was not 
relilhed, nor carried into execution. 

Thefe intrigues lafted full fix months; fome ConfuU 
part of which time Pompey was abfent from elected at 
Rome, the better to difguife the fnare he had 
in the troubles that affli&ed the city. Being re- 

turned 


* Among the Tribunes who 
hindered the eleSHen of Confuls, 
Dio names Pompeius Ru¬ 
fus ; and adds that theestate 
Jent him to prifon. This is a 
ft 7 / can fcarce believe, as 
i • rot to be paralleled in all 
1 1 e / * ■ Vv of the Roman Re- 

'■ h •' ptrjons of the Tri- 
, *. 'acred', and it was 

that made then 


fo haughty and audacious. Be* 
fides. it is clear, from the tefi- 
mov. y of Ajconi us Pedianus, that 
this Pompeius Rufus was Tri¬ 
bune the )car after. Now it 
was no longer the cufom to con¬ 
tinue the Magif rates federal 
years', and, if there had been 
an exception in favour of Pom¬ 
peius, Afconius Jhould havt 
took notice of it. 


i ► 
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A; r. 699. turned at length, and commended by Cato Fof 
14 ' :>3 ‘his feeming refufal of the Di&atorfhip, (hame 
prevented his falGfying the panegyric. He con- 
defcended to proteft order and law 5 and tht 
Republic, with the affiftance of one of its mem¬ 
bers, was able to give give itfelf Magiftrates, 
Domitius and MefTala were ele&ed Confuls in 
the month of July. 

Cn. Domitius Calvinus^ 

M. Valerius Messalla. 


truithfs Thefe Confuls ted fcarce took poffefiion of 
endeavours their office, before it was time to appoint their 
tf the Cm- fucceffors; and the old difficulties were renewed. 
fJs to ap* t ^ e j r adminiftration may be reduced 

gif' to fome unfuccefsful endeavours to eledt Confute 

for the enfuing year •, except, that at their re- 
queft a Senatus confultum paffed, by which the 
Confuls and Prsetors were not for the future to* 
have Governments conferred on them, till five 


years after the expiration of their refpeftive of¬ 
fices. As the Government of Provinces was the 


great objeft of the ambition of the principal 
Romans, it was imagined, that, by proct aft ma¬ 
ting them, the boundlefs ardor, with which thofe 
places that gave, a title to them were purfued, 
would be fome what abated. A poor remedy, 
far from diving to the bottom of the f ;re ? 

Befides this fpecious, public, reafon; oftenta- 
tioufly given, Gefar informs us there was alfo 
a private, concealed, one, for this new regulati¬ 
on dcB.on. He fays it was levelled at him; to the in¬ 
ch-. I. S5. tent that, the Governments being no longer ap¬ 
propriated to the aftual Confuls and Pr^tors,- 
a few people, namely, Pompey and his parti-* 
zans, might have the difpofal of thofe impor¬ 
tant 
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tant employments, and thus keep all the pro-A«R. 69* 
vinces under their influence. We fhall fee in* 1 *' 0 ’ 51 * 
fadt, that what was here only ordered by a de¬ 
cree of the Senate, will next year be authorized 
by a folemn law, propofed by Pompey to the 
People. 

Dio * places in this year the /Edileflup of jEdilfiip 
Favonius s which authorizes me to fpeakof it o/Favoni^ 
in this place. Favonius fet up for an imitator 
of Cato •, but, as he had a hot head that ran in- pi Bl , c«; 
to extremes, he even went beyond his model, 
who was, as I have elfewhere obferved, extra¬ 
vagant enough himfelf. Cato, however, ef- 
teemed and patronized him ; and was very fer- 
viceable to him in hispurfuit of the /Edileftiip. 

For Favonius had like to have been excluded 
by the intrigues of his Competitor * but Cato dif- 
covered their unfair proceedings, and broke up 
the afiembly by the authority of the Tribunes, 
whofe affiftance he implored. 

As Favonius was obliged to Cato for his of- Cato reg* 
fice, fo he conducted himfelf in it by his 
vice•, and transferred in a manner to him all 
power and honour. Particularly, the public games, 
Ihews, the exhibition of which was one of th c^th great 

moft honourable functions of the /Edilefhip/^'O 1 * 
were ordered by Cato: he prefided at ” them, 
and regulated their expence, but after his own 
tafte and manner. He retrenched all pomp and 
extravagance, and affedted to reftore the fimpli- 
city of antient times. Inftead of crowns of 


* This Hijlorian relates, 
that the JEdilc Favonius was 
put in prifon by the Tribune 
Pompeius Rufus, who had him- 
felf been imprifoned before by 
order of the Senate. As 1 much 
fufpefi thejaft of the imprifon- 


gold, 

ment of the Tribunt, and even 
greatly doubt whether Pom¬ 
peius was Tribune that year f 
the date of Favonius's JEdiU - 
/hip, according to Dh, ferns 
to me very uncertain. Put it is 
an affair of fir.all imp'* tones - 



$6 Domitius, Valerius, Confuk* 

* R. 699. gold, he gave for prizes to the aftors and mu- 
* m,c *-^'ficians wreaths of olive, as pradtifed at the 

Olympic games. It was cuftomary to give 
much money at thefe fpectacles. Cato diftribu- 
ted only cheap things * to the Greeks herbs and 
fruits, as beet, lettice, radifhes, pears; to the 
Romans wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 
milk. 


Which is 

m'crt'-;- 

Ifi) rf.i r u 
by the tr.ul 
Ut'Jtdi. 


This simplicity was by many accounted ftin- 
ginefs *, nor is it furprizing. The fame thing 
hid happened formerly to Tubero, on occafion 
of the treat he gave the People, at the deceafe 
of Scipio Africanus. But what demonftrates 
that, even in times of general corruption, there 
is in the people a difeernment of virtue; and 
that the Great have it in their power to form the 
tafte of the multitude, had they the courage to 
attempt it, inftead of fullering themfclves to be 
carried away by the torrent; is that, generally 
fpeaking, the Romans were fatisfied with Ca¬ 
to’s Ihews. They left thofe of Favonius’s Col- 
legue, which were extremely magnificent, to go 
and fee Cato unbend himlcif, and fhare in the 
public diverfion. Favonius, who (hould have 
prefided, mixed with the croud, applauded, and 
invited the fpeclators to applaud, Cato, who 
was in the feat of honour. The whole was 
condudted with that fimple uniform gaiety, 
which is rarely to be found in fuperb entertain¬ 
ments. Cato was much pleated to have (hewn 
with how much eale, and how fmall expence, 
thole (hews might be exhibited, which ufually 
cdt fo great fums and care. To others they 
were an expenfive, ferious, affair; to him, a 
cheap diverfion. 

The affemblies for the eleflion of Confuls 
were often held, without coming to any conclu- 

fion; 


4 
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fion ; nor have we any thing remarkable to re* 
late of them, except that in one of the fcuffles 
the Conful Domitius was hurt. The year thus 
elapfed, and another Interregnum became ne- 
ceffary. 


Interregnum. 

The firft days of January paffed without even A. R. 700* 
an Interrex in Rome. This total anarchy was^\^ 5 * 6 
occafioned by thecaballing and violence of thofe ca balling 
who afpired to the Confulfhip. Milo, Hypfeus,*/vfoC*»- 
and Metellus Scipio, difputed this important^^" A r 
office not with paffion, but fury ; and all 
diforders and exceffes yet fcen on fuch occafions fypfeus, 
fell extremely fhort of thofe committed by tHefe**^ Mml- 
Competitors. Each of them had his little army,^^®* 
and every day exhibited bloody battles. Cic.pro. 

Amidft the common blame they all defervedMil. 
by a conduft fo repugnant to the laws of all So-^ 
ciety, there was (till fome diftinction to' be made^^^ 
in Milovs favour. We may remember that, Kilo. 
next to Pompey, he had the greateft fhare in 
recalling Cicero from banilhment. From that 
time he had never warped. Steadily adhere- 
ing to the better parry, he had (tickled courage- 
oufly for the authority ot the Senate, and the 
maintaining public order, againft the fury of 

Clodius. Therefore mod of the better people 

had declared for him. Me had alfo gained the 
multitude by his exetffive generality \ and by 
games and (hews, whofe extravagance had ab- 
forbed three rich inheritances. Depending on' 
thefe advantages, and being naturally fanguine, 
he accelerated as much as poffible the election ; 

.not doubting of fuccefs. And his rivals feemed 

Vol, XIII. H & 
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to acknowledge his fuperiority, by their aiming 
on the contrary at delay and procraftination. 

They were however fupported by Pompey, 
whole Quaeftor Hypfcus had been, and whofe 
Father-in-law Metellus Seipio was foon to be. 
They had on their fide too Clodius, who was 
Candidate for the Prtetorfhip, and who dreaded 
nothing fo much as to have Milo Confnl when 
he was Praetor ; and therefore employed in op- 
pofing him all his credit and power; all the 
craft, and force, he was mafter of. Yet, thus 
powerfully feconded, they judged the beft thing 
they could do was to prevent the Patricians from 
affembling and appointing an Interrex. Pom- 
pey, who had always the Diftatorfhip in view, 
and for that reafon chofe to increafe the con- 
fufion, ferved them with all his might; and 
T. Munarius Plancus Burfa, Tribune of the 
People, who had been bought by them, flopped 
by an oppofiticn in form the nomination of an 
Interrex, which was a necefiary preliminary to 
the election of Ccnfuls. 

Things went on thus to the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary; on which day Milo had occafion to go to 
Lanuvium, a little town not far from Rome. Kis 


family either came originally from this town, or 
perhaps he was himfelf born there, and was 
then its firft Magiftrate. On that account he was 
to prefide at the eledlion of a Pried of Juno, 
the tutelar Divinity of Lanuvium. He fets out 
then in his coach, with his wife Faufta, daugh¬ 
ter of the Diflator Sy 11 a, and a friend ; efcorted 
by a great retinue, and particularly by many gla¬ 
diators that belonged to him. Clodius was alfo 
gone cut of town that day on horfeback, attended 
by thirty fiaves well armed : and on his return 


IC*J ifi 


Milo’s tr-in. As the two mafters 


were 
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were enemies, their people, ufed to fkirmifli * 
with one another, prefently quarrelled. Clodius n ' ' 5 *‘ 
comes up, and; mingling in the fray, receives a 
considerable wound in the (houlder from one 
of Milo’s gladiators. He thereupon orders his 
fervams to carry him to an inn juft by. But 
Milo, who was before, b ing informed of what 
had happened, immediately rcfolved to dii- 
patch Clodius; apprehending he ran no lefs 
rifque for the wound, than he Should for the 
murther ; and willing, ir he was to perifh, to 
have at leaft the ccnfolation of having got rid 
of his enemy. I Je fends therefore his (laves, 
headed by one M. Saufeius, to force the inn. 

This they perform ; drag Clodius out; cut his 
throat; and leave his corpfc in the high-way i 
after which Milo continues his journey ; and 
goes, as he at firft intended, to Lanuvium. All 
the precaution he took was to make free thofe 
of his (laves who had wounded, and killed, Clo¬ 
dius ; that he might not be compelled to deliver 
them up to the to: ture. For by the Roman l;iwr" 
free perfons could not be racked. 

A Senator, named Sex. Tedius, returning Q ycat 
Out of the country, came by chance by the pine etui/went 
where Ciodius’s corple lay; rook it into Irs ^ 

* , • f • '■ •.)* A /> r 

carriage, and brought it to Rome. Fulvia, 

O 7 O ^ l. . w .' xj s 

Clodius’s widow, (the fame Fulvia, whom r.f- Azth 
ter wards her marriage with Anthony, and fury/*'*^*- 
againft Cicero, made fo famous;; an haughty 


a 


mbitious woman, who in boldnefs and iadien 
equal Ld the molt determined men, expo fed to 
public view in her hall the bloody corpfc of her 
hufb ;nd ; and (landing by it herftlf, melting in 
tears ihewed to all, whom that fpedacle brought 
toge'h-r, the wounds he had received. There 
flocked to her that nr-;hr and the next day great 

H 2 numbers 
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a, r. tco, numbers of that vile mob to whom Clodius had 

Am “ c ' 5 * been fodear, and of whom he had madefo good 

ufe in all his feditious enrerprizes. The croud 
was fo great that many people of diftin&ion were 
ftifled, and among others a Senator called C. 
Vibicnus. 

There wanted only Tribunes to authorize the 
commifiion of the greateft excefles. Plancus 
Burla and Pompeius Rutus came and per¬ 
formed that difhonourable office. By their au¬ 
thority the body of Clodius, half-naked, in the 
pickle it then was, is carried to the Roftra. There 
the two Tribunes inveigh againft Milo like mad¬ 
men. The mob, inflamed more than ever by 
thefe harangues, and headed by Sex. Clodius, 
(who had been the ringleader and firebrand in 
all his Patron’s feditions, ;tranfport the corpfe into 
the Hoftilian palace •, and erett a funeral pile 
with all the wood they can come at, Praetors 
tribunals, Judges benches and thofe of Senators, 
counters and (helves of the bookfellers (hops 
that furrounded the place. Such was their fury 
that the Hoftilian palace and many private 
houfes were burnt *, and the Porcian court ol 
juftice, builc by Cato the Cen(br, very much 
damaged by the fire. At the fame time many 
of the populace ran with lighted torches, and 
firebrands, to fire Milo’s houfe. But it was 
provided with thofe who could defend it; and 
who eafily repulled the mob. Others took the 
fafees of the funeral bed, and carried them to 
the houfes ol Scipio and Hypfeus ; as it were 
to appoint them Cor.fuls j and afterwards ran 
with the fame fafees to Pompey’s gardens, pro¬ 
claiming him fometimes Conful, fometimes Dic¬ 
tator. 


Th« 
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The Senate, alarmed by fo terrible a tumult, *•7°°. 

affembled that very evening ; and took effica-^J",?*' 
cious meafures for the nomination of an Inter- tion of an 
rex. M. Lepidus was elefted in a moment by ^nmx, 
the Patricians; and a Senatus confultum pa (Ted, 
which ordered the Interrex, the Tribunes of the 
People, and Pompey in quality of Proconful, 
to take care of the Republic. The fame decree 
gave Pompey power to raife forces throughout 
Italy. 

Milo*s enemies had done him good fer- Milo re- 
vice in bringing on themfelves the public \x\-turmto 

dignation by their exceffes, and confequently J '' c * 2e ; an< * 
diminifhing the iil-will that the murther cf Clo-^y/^ 
dius had at firft raifed againft its author, and fortbeCon- 
above all, the burning the Hoflilian Palace, a J u! J hi P- 
place fet apart from all antiquity for the meeting 
of the Senate, appeared with reafon an horrible 
outrage. Cicero, in pleading for Milo, well 
expofed the heinoufnefs of it by thefe few words: 

{a) “ We have feen the Temple where prefided 
“ the fanttity of ancient maxims, and the ma- 
“ jefty of the Empire-, the fanftuary of policy, 

“ and public counfel; the chief place of the 
“ city ; the Afylum of our allies * the port of 
<c all nations we have feen this venerable place 
u profaned by an impure corple, given a prey 
“ to the flames, and fo dellroyed that no traces 
u of it remain.” 

Milo, who was an underftanding courageous 
man, took advantage of his enemies error. His 
journey to Lanuvium, founded on warrantable rea- 
lons, afforded him a good pretence to be abfent at 

H 3 firft, 


(tf) Templum fan&itaris, gentium ; inflammari, ex- 
amplitudinis, mentis, confi* feindi, funeltari ! Cic, f>rz 
l.i p«blici; cap.it urbi>; aram Mil* 
fociormn; portum omnium 
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AR * firft, and gave him time to fee what turn his 

a-. C o 

affair would take. When he knew that Clo- 
dius's Partizuns behaved fo as to make them^ 
fclves odious, he thought it was time for him 

to rc-appear at Rome. He returned the very 
inftar.t the Hod ill an palace was fired *, ap¬ 
peared with his wonted confidence and haughti¬ 
ness •, and continued to foliicit ier the Cor.ful- 
fiyp ; and, to r. cover the affection of the Peo¬ 
ple, r.e pofeuted every cuizcn with a thoufand 

^ ^ •••; C -" 

. i i ^ - • 

* i •« • * ■ • 

His Competitors were alarmed at this-, and 

\ i..ought it their imereti to haften thecU&ion, 

; bdore nr could have time to appeufe, and re- 

' : f ' ' gain, the Pc-pie. However according to rule 

f they were obliged to Pay feme days. For it was 

. J • J W _ J J 

not cuftomury tor the nrft Imerrcx to proceed 
to me election of Conors, and for that riafon 


— • * 


• * • 


• • * * * J • 


L^.idus r-:ufrd to alTrmbleth:: People. Scipio 
and HvpFus undertook to corn Del him. Dur- 

#i i 

Hg cue five days h.is office lafted, their troops 
C'.nflant'y bcfiiged his houfc •, and made feve¬ 
rs! attacks on it, in one of which they forced the 
doors, and got into the apartments, where they • 
committed all fort' of diforders, and even denio- 
lilhed the bed of Cornelia, wife of the Interrex, 
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feverely. whipped ; and obliged him alfo to pay A - R - 7°°. 
very dear for leave to retire. The third of re- Ant ‘ C ‘ 
venge was therefore great in Sallnft * and yet 
he was not the mo ft implacable. He and Pom-Afcon* 
peius Rufus differed themfelves at laft to be 
perfuaded to hold the ir tongues. But Plancus 
Burfa pufhed things to extremities with an ob- 
llinacy that nothing could overcome. 

Milo, however, had one protestor among the Callus on 
Tribunes. It was the Orator Caelius ; a young the contra - 
man of wit and courage, as I have before had rv pronftt 

O ' r . 

occafion to obferve, whofe talents would have^ ;W ‘ 
made'a figure in the Commonwealth, if he had 
joined to them a good conduft. In this affair 
however he got reputation. He warmly efpoufed 
the interefl: of his friend Milo •, he accompanied 
him in public •, and it was by his advice that 
Milo then gave to his. affair the turn that Ci¬ 
cero followed in his pleadings. In reality the 
fkirmifh between C’odius’s and Milo’s people 
was, as I have related, accidental. But as Clo- 
dius was on horfeback, without any impediment, 
efcorted by (laves well-armed ; and Milo on the 
contrary was in a coach, with his wife, attended 
by his domeftics in his ufual manner * Cselius 
and he laid hold of thefe circumftances, and 
imputed to Clodius an intention to affaffinate 
Milo •, whence it followed that Milo had killed 
him in his own defence. 

Friendship alone aft u a ted Caelius, but gra- f? r//vwr . 
titude alfo animated the zeal of Cicero ; who Jinan zeal 
ihewed on this occafion that his fpeculative no-*' g ; ; Y ; f 
tions of that amiable virtue were to him iules^C / ' ‘ ,of 

- • til'll me* 

of aftion, by which he conceived himfclf drift ly 
bound. Nothing was able to difunite him fem 
Milo ; and, in this faithful adherence to him, 
he faced great dangers with admirable courage. 

H 4 Tne 
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R. 7 CO. The Tribunes, who were Milo’s enemies, de«? 
4-l c. 5 2 - c j a j me j w j c h equal fury againft Cicero j they 

pretended that he was the chief contriver of 
Clodiu^’s murmer, and that Milo had only lent 
him his hand *, and at laft they even threatened 
more than once to accufc him in form, aqd fumr 


mon him to appear before the People. Part of 
the multitude were of the f^me opinion ; and 
Cicero had reafon to apprehend another popular 
ftorm, not inferior to that which had before 
overwhelmed him. But what was mod capa? 
b’e of intimidating him, it on this occafipn any 
thing could, was that he knew his extraordinary 
zeal fer Milo was difpleafing to Pompey. 

Pompey had been lately reconciled to Clo- 
aius, and wa> grown extremely cold to Milo •, 
nay even then feared, or pretended to fear, him. 
He authorized reports equally falfe and injurious 
concerning Milo. He feemed to apprehend he 
fliould be affaffinated by him; and, as if he 
thought himfelf in danger, kept a numerous 
guard about his perfon and houfe. Afterwards 
he filled Rome with armed perfons; and chofe 
who by his order had raifed them faid publicly, 
that his intention in it was to be able to oppofq 
the violent defigns of M:lo ; whofe enemies im¬ 
puted to him nothing ltfs than a fcheme to fire 

C-c.ad the city, and renew the frenzy of Cataline. Sq 
F am. III. that, a!tho* Pompey by a laudable moderation 
?°- continued Cicero’s triend and even protected him 

from the fury of the populace, our Orator cpuld 
not doub: but that he paid his court to him very 
ill in defending Mi Ip ; and confequently, in the 

difeharge of what he accounted his duty to his 
benefactor, he had reafon to fear the Tribunes, 


the People, and Pompey. On the contrary he 

might with eafe have regained them all, if he 

would 
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would have moderated the activity of his zeal • A. R. 700* 
but he preferred Gratitude to every other con fide- Ant ' C * s ** 
ration. He follicited every one from whom 
he could expeft any affiftance to his friend ; he 
fpoke for him in the Senate as often as an oppor¬ 
tunity offered > he took pains to refute the odious 
charges on him, tho* fometimes patronized by 
JPompey himfelf; in a word there was no fervice 
in his power that he did not to the laft perfift to 
do Milo, with a conftancy that feems to me 
to make this tranfa&ion one of the moft glori¬ 
ous paffages in his life. 

The troubles continued in Rome near two Pompeyh 
months after Clodius’s death before they could crcated 

be remedied. Several Interreges fucceeded one^ w/ 

another, from five to five days according to 
euftom. But thofe Magiftrates, whofe autho¬ 
rity was of lb fhort duration, were not able 
to put a Hop to the cabals, the battles between 
the Candidates, and the tumultuous quarrels on 
account of Milo’s affair. The Tribunes added 


fewel to the fire, inftead of extinguifhing it: 
and Pompey, purfuing fteadily his plan, gave 
himfelf no trouble about quelling a diforder 
which would at laft oblige the Republic to throw 
jtfelf into his arms. It was probably with that 
view that he rejected Milo’s fubmiflion, who of¬ 
fered to defift, if he thought proper, from the 
purfuit of the Confulfhip, A s foon as Milo 
had declined, Scipio ana Hypfeus would in¬ 
fallibly have been elefted Consuls; and Pom- 
pey’s fecret defigns were not to be fo accom- 
plifhed. He would not give up the flattering 
profpeft •, as the number of thofe who were 
for making himDiftator increafed daily. Somej)^ 
indeed had a mind to make CaTar Conful, who Get Je B. 
wa$ then in Cifalpir.e Gaul, near enough to G VI1 

watch 
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a. r. -co. W atch all that paffed in Rome, and bufied in 
' : *'raifing forces, as it were to conform to the Se¬ 
nate's confultttm which had ordered levies through¬ 
out Italy. The Senate were as afraid of having 
Gefar made Conful, as Pompey Dictator. They 
therefore agreed to yield to the necefiity of the 
times: and, at the end oi the intercalary month, 
the principal Senators having concerted matters 
together, Bibulus opened in the Senate the fche.ne 
FbtTom.for making Pompey Conful alone. “ For by 
Sc Cru u this means, added he, either the Repub!ic 

“ will be enabled to extricate itfelf from the 
“ evils that opprefs it; or, if we muft be en« 
“ flaved, we fh ill have the beft Matter wc can 
u hope for.” Th : s opinion apprared the more 
extraordinary, coming from Bibulus, who had al¬ 
ways fhewed him fell Pompcy’s enemy. 

Cato increafed the furprize. 1 le role ; and 
every one expected he would epp.-fe a propolal 
fo contrary to his maxims. He had lately ma- 
nifefted his fteady adherence to arlftecracic and 
republican principles i for, fomcSenators defiring 
that Pompey might have the care of the tie&ions, 
he oppofed the motion, faying, that Pom- 
“ pey ought to be protected by the Laws, not 
ic the Laws by Pompey.” But he now con¬ 
formed to circumftances, and faid *, tc that he 
could never have prevailed on himfelf to make 
“ fuch a motion as Bibulus had made : that 
“ neverthelefs, now ano:herhad broke the ice, 
he fhould agree to it; fatisfied that any form 
“ or government was preferable to anarchy, and 
u perfuaded that Pompey would make no ill 
“ ufe of the exorbitant power tint the necefiity 
t; or affairs obliged them to entruft him with.” 

This was indeed the hope of all the zealous 
Conftitutionifts, when they confcntcd to this 

new 
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pew regulation. They thought Pompey, pleafed 
to fee the Senate do that for him which they had 
never done for ^ny body, would be thereby 
heartily reconciled to ariftocracy, and break with 
Caefar and the popular party. They judged 
right. Pompey had already entertained fufpi- 
cions of Csefar, and from this time feriouily ef- 
poufed the caufe of the Senate. 

Bibulus’s propofal paffed then without diffi¬ 
culty *, and on the twenty-fifth of February, Ser, 
Sulpicius being Interrex, Pompey was created 
Conful for the third time, without a Colleague; 
with power however to give himfelf one, if he 
thought proper, fo it was not within two months. 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus III. Conful alone. 


Pompey’s ambition was fatisfied by this extra¬ 
ordinary, unexampled, diftinftion of being made Pompeyi 
Conful without a Colleague > and put thus alone^'"^ 
at the head of the Commonwealth. This fu- ° n ' 
preme degree of grandeur pleafed him fo much 
the more, as he had attained it by means agreeable 
to him •, not by force and the terror of arms, 
but by the voluntary deference of his country¬ 
men. 

He returned thanks with great politenefs to 
Cato *, and at the fame time defired him to a His thanks 


him with his advice. Cato anfwered, with a to Cato, 
Stoic freedom, fomewhat rudely : “ You are^™*' 

“ not at all obliged to me •, for in what I faid JhaMj'* 
“ and did, I intended to do fervice to the Re- 


4; public, not to you. As to my advice, you 
44 /hall have it with all my heart in private, 
“ when you defire if, but, when you do not, you 
“ /hull have it in public, in the Senate. 5 * 


It 
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It wai at this time that Pompey celebrated 
his marriage with Cornelia, daughter of Me- 
tellus Scipio, and widow of young CraiTus, who 
lately perifhed in the Parthian war. Cornelia 
was ftill in her prime ; and, befidea the pecu¬ 
liar graces of her fex, had her mind well culti¬ 
vated. She not only underftood mufic, but 
was alfo a proficient in literature, geometry, 
philofophy *, and to thefe acquirements fhe 
joined, what was yet more valuable, a virtu¬ 
ous, regular, eonduft, free from arrogance and 
curiofity ; vices, which learning, fays Plutarch, 
is apt to inftil into young ladies. This wedding, 
however, made Pompey be cenfured. Some 
exaggerated the difproportion of their ages; for 
really, in that refped, Cornelia was a properer 
match for his fon than him. And thofe who 
laid a ftrefs on decorum thought it indecent in 
Pompey, at a time when his diftreffed Country 
implored his prote&ion, to crown himfelf with 
flowers, and gaily celebrate his nuptials *, where¬ 
as he ought to have con fide red as a misfortune 
his Confullhip iriclf, which he would not have 
had in fo irregular a manner, had not the Re¬ 
public been plunged in misfortune and afflic¬ 
tions. 


Temptis This reflection may feem too fevere to many 

I*** readers \ lb much the more as Pompey negleded 

^Irce’irtd noc ob i ta his promotion. The third 

day after he took poffefiion of his office, he af- 

A icon. fembled the Senate, and propofed to deliberate 

on the remedies neceffary to be applied to the 
public diforders. His defign was to make new 
laws againft corruption, and atts of violence that 
had of late been frequent ^ arid to ere& an ex¬ 
traordinary court, to enquire,* ftriCtly into the 
(kirmifh on the Appian high-way, wherein 

Clodius 
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Clodius was killed ; into the burning of the a. r. 7°* 
Hoftilian palace 5 and the breaking open the * $1 * 

houfe of M. Lepidus, the firft Interrex. 

If we may believe Cicero, the inclination of Cic. pro 
the Senate was not to have recourfe to new ^ 3 * 

laws, and the conftituting extraordinary judica¬ 
tures, at leaft with refpecl: to the afts of vio¬ 
lence fpecified : but that, refting on the laws al¬ 
ready provided againft fuch crimes, the Praetor 
appointed to put them in execution fhould be 
ordered to put thofe caufes that turned on thefe 
late fafts the firft in the lift, that they might be 
determined before all others of the fame fort. 

But the Tribunes, who wanted to ruin Milo, 
prevented the effeft of the good-will the Senate 
lhewed him. 

Caslius, on the contrary, who prote&ed Afcon.* 
him, undertook to oppofe Pompey’s law y faying, 
with reafon enough, that it was not a law but 
a kind of perfonal Profcription. Pompey, 
upon this grew very angry •,. and declared, 
that, if he was compelled to it, he would employ 
the force of arms in defence of the Republic. 

Thus the law paffed y the court waseftabliflied y 
and L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a Confularper- 
fon, made Prefident of it. 

Pompey met alfo with oppofidon to the IawAppian. 
he made againft corruption. He increafed the£j^ ^ 
punilhment of that crime 5 and alfo ordered all 1 
thofe to be accufed who had been guilty of it 
from the time of his firft Confulfhip, which was 
almoft twenty years backwards. Now Cato 
thought it unjuft that even criminals fhould be 
punilhed by a law ex pejl fatlo. The friends of 
Caefar reprefented too that his Confulfhip was 
included in that fpace ; and that it looked like 
* defign to give him trouble, Pompey 

Iwered 
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a. r. -co. fwered thefe, that they injured Caefar by their 
‘ fufpicions,whofe conduct, being out of the reach 
of cenfure, fecured him confequently from any 
danger. 

He gave no attention neither to Cato’s remon- 
ftrance, and maintain:d that he could not heal the 
dilorderscf the State, if he did not makeexamples 
of ftverity with regard to what was paft. So he 
propofcd, and patted, his law againft corrup¬ 
tion, according to the original plan. But it 
does not appear that for the execution of this law 
he i filled any extraordinary com million. 
jj e re . He reformed alfo in many things, and a- 
fs-n !, ^'bridged, judicial proceedings. He reduced the 

great number of Council employed in the fame 
frouedUrs .caufe, who f rved only to confound the Judges. 
P;u:.Pom. He forbad the ufe of thofe panegyrics wh ch the 

accufed often obtained from the moft powerful 
“' ccn * prrfons in the State. He allowed but three days 

to examine witnefies : after which the accufer 
and ? ecu fed were obliged to plead the fame day j 
confining themfeives within the compafs, one 
of two hours, the other of three : then the judg¬ 
ment was immediately to follow. An author 

✓ 

( - or - has complained that this regulation was a great 
check on eloquence; but it favoured expedition, 
a thing of more importance in the adminiftra- 
tk»n of juftice. Laftly, Pompey was very care- 
iul in the choice of the Judges; and m [jarticu- 
l.ir the Tribunal that fat on Milo was compofed 
of the be ft and moft reputab : e citizens in Rome. 

As loon as every thing was regulated, two 
nephews of P. Clodius, fons of one of his bro- 
accused Milo before romitius, by virtue 

law, wherein Clodius’s death 

At the fame time 
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fa<ft or corruption, were alfo brought againftA. r. 7°°. 

Milo at other tribunals. For, when a man 

under misfortunes, every one falls on him. The 

affair before Domitius, as the molt important, 

and that whofe event would probably decide of 

the others, was firft heard. Milo appeared on 

the fourth of April •, bold and haughty as ufual. 

He would not put on mourning, as cuftomary 
for all accufed \ he difdained to ftoop to prayers 
and intreaties ; he pretended he had done no¬ 
thing he was afhamed of, and confequently that 
he ought only to (hew contempt for the accufa 

tions of his enemies. 

The danger was however great, had he even 
had none to fear but the mob attached to Clo- 
dius’s memory. The firft day the witneflcs 
were examined, while M. Marcellus (that Mar- 
cellus for whom Cicero returned thanks to Cae- 
far, oy the well-known difeourfe that bears his 
name) a perfon refpeitable on account cf his 
birth, viituc, and eloquence, and who then af- 

fifted Cicero in defending Mdo •, while this 
worthy Senator was intern'gating C. Cuflinius 
Schola, a friend and companion ofClcdius, that 
vile mob fet up fo hideous a noife that Marcellus 
thought his life in danger, and retired to the 
Prefident. Pompey himfelf, who v/as fitting, 
near, was difturbed at it ; and, at the requtft 
of Domitius and Marcellus, who did not think 
themfelves fafe, he brought, the two following 
days, troopswith him, and pofted them all about 
the place. By means of which precaution the 
witneffes were examined, and heard, peaceably. 

Fulvia came the I aft, and by her tears greatly 
affefted the whole afietnbly. 

All the interrogatories b^ ing finifiied the third- 
day, the Tribune Plancus Burla that very even- 
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a r. too. ing affembled the People, and exhorted them td 
Mz ' c 52, come the next day in great numbers to the judg¬ 
ment, and “ not fuffer Milo to efcape’'; thefe 
were his words. His advice was pun&ually fol¬ 
lowed. The eleventh of April, the day that 
was to clofe this grand affair, all the lhops in the 
city were (hut; and the crowd was fo great, 
that the very windows and tops of the houfes 
in the place were filled with fpe&ators. Pom- 
pey affifted at the hearing, ftiil attended by the 
military *, fome of whom heftationed round his 
perfon, and the reft in all the pofts of confe- 
quence. 

Cicero is The accufers fpoke two hours according to 
Mjcsnurt- Pompey’s new regulation. Cicero alone was to 

an ^* wer t ' iem ’ ^ Ut ^id not ^P ea ^ his 
kir. ' e ° J ufual eloquence. He was timid, as all the world 
tic. de knows, and defcribes himfelf under the name of 
Or. 1 .121. l. Craffus, when he makes that Orator fay, that 

often, when he began to fpeak, he turned pale, 
p:„. q: c and trembled all over. Milo, who knew the 

ioible of his Advocate, advifed him to come in a 
clofe chair, that he might not fee the foldiers, 
and furious mob. But when Cicero got out of 
his chair, and perceived Pompey feated on high, 
furrounded with guards •, and the whole place 
full of foldiers; he began to be difordered : and 
D*o Afc %vas entirely difconcerted by the furious outcries 

of tlodius’s Partizans, when he was going to 
plead. He loft then irrecoverably his prefence 
of mind ^ and fpoke very ill. For that oration 
we have of his for Milo, which is a mafter-piece, 
is not the fame he really delivered, but a dif* 
courft compofed afterwards in his clofet. 

I have already mentioned on what foot Cicero 
defended Milo. He pretended there had been no 
^accidental rencountre, much lefs an ambufh laid 
°- f 4. by 
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by Milo ; but that, on the contrary, Clodius 
had premeditated the aiTaflination of the man he 
equally hated and feared, but had happily met 
with the due punifliment of his injuftice and 
violence. Some were for giving another turn to 
the affair*, and for his maintaining that, Clodius, 
having been a bad member of the Common¬ 
wealth, his death was a. benefit to it. But as a 
private perfon may not kill, of his own authori¬ 
ty, even one who deferves death ; to lay the 
whole ftrefs on that, v/as to own Milo guilty : 
and Brutus, who, according Afconius, had 
made by way of exercffe a plea for Milo, in 
which he ufed no other method of defence, 
feems rather to have followed, in that, the bold 
maxims of Stoicifm, than thofe of a regular 
jurifprudence. 

However, that method ufed auxiliary might 
have been ferviceatle to the caufe. For fome 
of the Judges, and Cato among others, thought 
it was lefs their bufinefs to examine fcrupuloufly 
into the truth of the fail', than to enquire into 
the good refolding to the State from its deliver¬ 
ance from Clodius. Cicero would not altoge¬ 
ther deprive himfelf of this advantage ; for, af¬ 
ter endeavouring in the firft part or his oration 
to clear Milo's innocence, as having killed Clo¬ 
dius in his own defence ; he adds a fecond, 
wherein he exerts the whole force of his elo¬ 
quence in inveighing againft Clodius ; and in 
proving, that if Milowasto own (what was not 
the fad) that he had killed Clodius premeditate¬ 
ly; he ought to expect, for fucha fervice cone the 
Common-wealth, rather a reward, than banifh- 
ment. This is the general plan of Cicero’s de¬ 
fence of Milo; and it is compofed with all the 
addrefs necefiary in fo delicate an affair, 

Vol. XIII. I But, 
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Bat, bvTides the difficulties arifing out cf 
the caufe itfclf, Cicero had ? terrible one to 
encounter in the unfavourable difpofuion of 
Pompey with regard to the accufed. Pompey, 
then Conlol alone, armed with the whole pub¬ 
lic authority, fhewed plainly, by every ftep, 
that he thought he ffiould do a feCond fervice to 
the Common-wealth in getting rid of Milo, 

who had delivered it from Clodius. There 


was great reafon to apprehend that fuch an in¬ 
fluence would make a deep impreffion on the 
Ye”. II. Judges ; and this indeed was the principal caufe 
4 "* of Milo’s condemnation. 

Cicero endeavours by every art to prevent 
this fatal effeft, and to eradicate the notion that 
Pompey was averfe to Milo, He lays hold of 
every thing fulceptible of a favourable interpre¬ 
tation ; he flurs over all that has a difadvan • 
tageous appearance. He combats the fufpici- 
ons Pompey had entertained with regard to his 
perfonal fafety *, but he does it with fo much 
cilcretion, in fuch terms of friendfhip and re- 
fpeft, even that which is fo difpleafing is fo in¬ 
termixed with panegyric, that, ar the fame time 
the Advocate does juftice to his Client, he gives 
Pompey no room to be offended. At laft he 
intimates to him his own intereft , and he does 
it in a manner the more remarkable, as we there¬ 
in rind a plain prophety of the rupture between 
Pompey and Gefar, at a time when they feemed 
on very good terms. 

“ If Milo, fays Cicero t6 Pompey, could 
“ not eradicate the fufpicions and alarms you 
“ feem to incline to about him, he would not 
“ refufe to quit his country voluntarily. But 
“ he would firft make, as he now does by my 

mouth,* 
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“ mouth, this important obfervation. (a) See, A. R. 700. 
“ fays he, by what befalls me # to what various ' ’ 

“ events human life is fubjeft ; how uncertain 
“ and unftable fortune is ; what ingratitude we 
u experience from friends * under what differ- 
<c ent mafks double-dealing conceals itfelf; how 
“ forfaken men are in times of danger ; how 
“ every thing trembles round him whom the 

“ lightning ftrikes. It will come, the time 
cc will come, fooner or later we fhall fee the 
“ day, when your fortune, fuperior I hope to 
<c the fhock, yet endangered fomewhat perhaps 
“ by public commotions, to which of late ex- 
“ perience has but tco well accuftomed us ; 

“ when I fay your fortune and fituation may 
“ make you regret the kindnefs of a friend, 

“ the fidelity of a man of honour, and theva- 
“ lour of the molt courageous of mortals.” 

This refteftion merited Pompey’s attention ; 
but he had long fhut his ears to falutary couofels. 

Another obftacle Cicero had to combat cam z He fulfil- 
from Milo himfelf, whofe confidence and haugh - tutcs his 
tinefs were enough to prejudice many of his*™"”’ 
Judges againft him, as thinking themfelves in andfean 
a manner bullied by a man whofe fate was in in the room 
their hands. Cicero takes therefore upon him- °f 
felf the fuppliant that Milo difiiained. He em- ^ dif- 

I 2 ploys daitud to 

Jloop to. 

(a) Vide quam fit varia fpero rebus tui?, fed fortafTe 
vita; commutabilifque ratio; ir.otu aliquo communium 
quam vaga volubilifque tor- temporum immutatis, cui 
tuna ; quanta infidelitates in quam crebro accidat experti 
amicis; quum ad tempus aptse debemus feire., Sc amicifiimi 
fimulationes; quanta in pe- benevolentiam, & graviflimi 
ricuiis fug® proximorum, hominis fidem, & unius poit 
quanta; timiditates. Eiir, homines natos fortiffimi viri 
erit illud profefto tempus, magnitudinem animi defide- 
& illucefcet liquando iile res. Cic. pro Mi! . 69. 
dies, qaunAu, falutaribus ut 
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•ploys all that is affe&ing and fubmifilve, with 
an excels of grief, the more capable of foftening 
the Judges, as they were, as I have mentioned, 
all of them men of worth, and confequently Ci¬ 
cero’s friends ; for whom they had fignalized 
their zeal in his recall from exile, [a) u If I 
“ lofe Milo, lays he to them, I fhall not even 

have the confolation of refentment againft 
“■ thofe who have fo cruelly afflifted me. For 
“ my quarrel will not be with my enemies, but 
“ with mv bell friends ; not with thofe who 
45 have occafionally injured me, but thofe who 
“ have at all times deferved every thing of me. 
44 No, Gentlemen, no affliction you can lay on 

“ me, and this I now deprecate is the greateft 

44 can poffibly befall me ; yet even this, all- 
“ piercing as it is, will not make me forget 

45 what I owe you, and what you have done 
44 for me. If you yourftlves have forgot it; 
“ if any thing in me has difplealed you •, Jet 
“ your refentment fall on my head, rather than 

on Milo’s. For I fhall have happily finifhed 
“ mycourfe, if I live not to fee the misfortune 
44 that now threatens me. 5 ’ 

Cicero even finds means to make Milo fay 
the mod affe&ing things, at the fame time that 
he maintains all the dignity of his charafter. 

Thefe 


Necvero. » mihi eri* 

per::. re.iqua eft ilia faltem 
id confolandum querela, ui 
hi 5 irafci poftim a quibus tan- 
tum vulnus aceepero. Non 
enim iniarci mei re mihi cri- 
pien:, fed amici 15 mi i non 
male a;iqu2ndo de me meriti, 
fed temper opr’me. Nullum 
unquam, judices, mihi tan- 
tam doiorem inareti.% eift 


quis poteft elTe tantus ? fed 
ne hunc quidem ipfum, uc 
oblivii’ear quanti me feiflper 
feceriris. Quae ft vos cepit 
oblivio, aut ft aliquid in me 
offendiltis, cur non id mea 
capite, p3tius luirur, quam 
Milonis ? Prteclare enim vix- 
ero, ft quid mihi acciderit 
prius quam tan rum mali vi** 
dero. Cic. pro Mil. 99. 
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Thefe oppofitcs, fo difficultly reconciled, are ^ nt R c ?c °‘ 
blended with wonderous art, and produce both n ‘ ‘ 5 *' 
pity and refpedt. But I fear I fhall feem to 
have forgot that I am writing an hiftory, not 
making an abftraft of a moft eloquent oration. 

I proceed then to the event of the caufe, which 
was fatal to Milo. Eighty-one Judges heard Milo is 
it: before they colle&ed the votes, the accufer"®^^* 
and accufed challenged each fifteen ; fo that their 
number was reduced to fifty-one. Out of thefe 
Milo had but thirteen favourable voices: but he Afcon. & 
had one that did him great honour, and which Veil. 

alone might be almoft confidered as equivalent, 
to all the others together. If 1 might ufe here 
a celebrated thought which Lucan * has mif- 
applied, I would fay, that the party who got 
their caufe had thirty-eight voices for them •, 
but that he who loft it had the fuffrage of 
Cato. 

Milo’s misfortune was complete. This firft Afcon. 
condemnation was followed in a few days by 
three more at other tribunals, before whom he 
did not appear. His effedts were fold yet, 
rich as they were, proved infufficient to pay his 
debts ; which amounted to f feventy millions Plin. 36. 
of fefterces; a prodigious fum, yet lets by near *5* 
a third than Csefar owed after his Prsetorfhip. 

I 3 Milo 


* Every one knows this verfe of Lucan , 

* 

Vi&rix caufa dels placuit, Ted vi£ta Catoni : 

* 

“ The victorious fafiion vuas approved of by the gods* but the 
,l vanquifhed party by Qato : ” and it has been jujUy ob/erved f 
that this thought is impious , if Lucans gods mean any thing ; 
andfrivolous , if they mean nothing. 

+ Five hundred and forty fix tboufariti eight hundred and 
feventy-fine pounds Jkr/ing. 
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a. r. 7 cc. Milo retired to Marfeilie- ; and maintained> 
He 'retires outwardly at leaft, the haughtinefs he had ffiewn 
to M*r- in his profperity. For when Cicero fent him 
fezUe. His his oration, as he had wrote it after his trial; 

J b^tbe “ I am gl a d, he in his anfwer, that you 
oration “ did not fpeak thus: if you had, 1 fhould not 
that Cicero 46 eat fuch excellent fifh as I now do at Mar- 

C *fafbi U He made however afterwards, as 

trial. U we fee, fome efforts towards the re-efta- 
Dic. liihrrent of his affairs *, but perifhed in the at¬ 
tempt : having had the Angular misfortune, to 
be equally odious to Pompey and Csefar. 

What evinces that Pompey’s enmity did him 


Other 


in ccr.fe- 
quer.ce of 


judgments more harm than any thing elfe, is, that Sau- 

feius, who had a worfe caufe to defend than 
Thu a fair, him, efcaped condemnation. This Saufeiushad 
Alcoa, headed Milo’s gladiators in forcing the inn, 

whither Clodius was carried after he had been 
wounded. Notwithftanding, when he was ac- 
cufed both at the fame tribunal which con¬ 
demned Milo, and afterwards at the ordinary 
tribunal that took cognizance of afts of violence, 
he was acquitted. On the other fide. Sex. 
Clodius was condemned to banilhment for firing 
the Hoftilian palace; and many others of the 
lame party fhared the fame fate. The moft re¬ 
markable among them were the Tribunes 
Pompeius and T. Plancus Burfa ; who, as 
foon as out of office, were profecuted, and fuf- 
fered the punifhment their feditious conduft de¬ 
fer ved . 

The perfon who accufed Ch Pompeius was 
Cslius, who had been his Collegue ; a man of 
a diforderly behaviour, as 1 have more than once 
obferved, but capable of generofity * and who, 
far from infulting an unhappy enemy, contri¬ 
buted to alleviate his misfortune. For Pom¬ 
peius *s 


Dio. 
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peius’s mother, taking an unfair advantage of A - R - 7C0 - 
his banifhment, detained part of his fortune: Ant * c * 52 * 
whereupon Pompeius implored the afliflance of 
his accufer 5 and Cadius ferved him with fuch 
fidelity and vigour, that he compelled the ra¬ 
pacious mother to refimd and do her fon juftice. 

As to Plancus Burfa, Pompey effayed every pj ut r 0 m. 
method to fave him. He went lb far as even & Cat, 
to debafe himfelf in favour of that wretch. I 
have faid that he had aboiifhcd by an exprefs 
Law the practice of procuring recommendations 
of the accufed from perfons that had an influ¬ 
ence on the Judges; yet he was not afliamed to 
fend himfelf one of thefe to Plancus’s Judges. 

While it was reading, Cato, who was one of 
them, flopped his ears ; and was therefore ob¬ 
jected to by Plancus. But it was a bad fign in 
any one accufed to refufe Cato for his Judge. Cic. ad 
Plancus was condemned, to the great fatisfaftion Fam vir - 
of Cicero, who exults thereupon in one of his 2 ' 
letters, and thinks that the Judges had a mind 
to revenge his quarrel on a low fellow, who 
feemed to make it his bufinefs to brave him. 

Plancus’s affair is not the only one, nor indeed i^dhu 
the firft, in which Pompey merited the appd!a-%<^b 
tion given him by Tacitus [a) of Violator of his acCK > a f 
own Laws. He had made a new Law againft^^J^ 
corruption, more fevere than all the former ones. Pompey. 
By virtue of that Law Metellus Scipio, his fa- Plat Pom. 
ther-in-law, was accufed; and was maniftftly Dl0, A P‘ 
guilty. Pompey made interefl for him with pum * 
fuch earneftnefs, as even to put on mourning ; 
which occafioned feme of his Judges to do 
the fame; a ftep contrary to all decency and 
cuftom. Upon this the accufer defifted •, but 

I 4 not 

[a] Cn. Pompeius tertium Conful-fuarum legum 

au6tor idem ac fwbverfor. Tac, Ann , III. 28. 
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a’. r \' oc ' not without inveighing againfl the partiality of 
. • t - c -3 a * t j ie c on ful and Judges. 

V/bo on the Such a conduit neceffarily caufes an unequal 

fJ'hV”' P roce dure, according to the difference of per- 
~a:t,iaz:£ f°ns: for the courfe of juftice cannot be always 
to'Htpjhs impeded. Pompey accordingly fell alfo into 
and Scan- t hi s inconvenience, fo unbecoming a fupreme 
rtUm Magiftrate. Hypfeus, who had been his Qusef- 

tor and was in the fame circumftances as Metel- 
lus Scipio, had recourfe to him for proteftion, 
and threw himfelf at his feet, as he was fitting 
down to iupper; but Pompey repulfed hum 
rudely, telling him, that he only fpoiled his 
fupper. 

He was not more favourable to Scaurus, who 
was accufed of bribery and corruption in his 
purfuit of the Confulfhip the preceding year, 
tho* he failed of iuccefs. The People interefted 
themfclves for him, fo far as to difturb the hear¬ 
ing by their clamours. Pompey fuppreiled this 
tumult, not only by a fevere ordinance, bur 
alfo by force ; ordering the foldiers about him 
to filence and riilperfe the multitude. Some 
of the People, being killed, ferved for example 
to the reft: the caufe was heard quiedy ; and 
Scaurus condemned. All thefe affairs took up 
p itr p : y a confiderable time. In the month of Auguft, 
anmufsr Pompey took for Collegue his father-in-law Me- 
^ ,;C5 :;^tell U s Scipio, 

Mcudus 1 

SJfio. 

Ck. Pompeius Magnus III. 

Gecilius Metellus Pius Scipio. 

LmMle Notwithftanding the irregularity, and incoir- 
fafagiS' i«fiftence, of Pompey’s conduit; itmuftbecon- 
P °”Ta' co his glory, that he re-eftablifhed order 

'bis third * n R° me: that he made the Laws, which were 

& Sul-hip, no 
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no longer minded there., again refpe&ed: and £; t R £ 7 °£ 
expelled thence confufion and anarchy. It iscsf.dcB. 
alfo from this sera we ought to date his fincereG. VII. 6. 

and hearty attachment to the Senate, to whofe 
intereft he ever after ftriiflly adhered. It is for 
this reafon that Cicero extols often with great 
energy Pompey’s third ConfuHhip, even fo far ^j c ad At. 
as to call it divine. It were to be wifhed that VII. i. 
to thefe truely laudable actions he had added 
fome precaution againfl: Caefar. But he com¬ 
mitted, with refpeft to that formidable rival, 
another fault, which filled up the meafure of 
the reft, and gave Gefur a plaufible pretext for 
turning his arms againfl: his native country. 

We have feen that there were thole who had Hecommts 
thoughts of making Caefar Conful this year 
But that was not his plan. He intended to 
pleat the conqueft of Gaul, which was far from o- 
being fubdued yet: and, knowing that he had fa'* de- 
four years ftill to continue at the head of the: 
army, would not give up fuch an advantage, and J e ip f np£r \ 
fo fine an opportunity of (lengthening his 
tereft before he returned to Rome. He chofe Caef. 
therefore that his friends, inftead of making him pjjJ f> io< 
aftually Conful, fhould obtain leave for him App;.m. 
to follicit, at a proper time, for the ConfuHhip 
by proxy. His defign herein is clear enough. 

It, according to Law, Csefar had been obliged 
to follicit for theCoDfullhip in perfon ; he mull 
have left his Government, and appeared in the 
Campus Martius' on the contrary, by means 
of this difpenfation, he might obtain the Con- 
fulfhip while he remained in Gaul at the head of 
his troops; and go immediately from his Com¬ 
mand to a fecond ConfuHhip, or rather join them 
both together, that the authority of Conful, 
baeked by ten legions that continued under his 

Com- 
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a. R. 700. Command, might enable him to execute the 
C 5 " vaftcft 
fuggeft. 

Pompey was aware of this •, and endeavoured 
to parry the blow. He carried a law, which 
renewed the prohibition of eleding abfent per- 
fons for Magiftrates. Caffar’s friends made upon 
this a great ftir \ and, tho’ the Law was already 
engraved on brafs, and depofited among the 
public archives, Pompey was weak enough to 
alter it, by adding this provifo, “ unlefs any 
“ one has been excufed by name from alking 
“ in perfon.” 

The bufinefr now was to obtain this Difpen- 
fation ; and the Tribunes, gained by Caffar, 
were preparing to propofe it to the People. 
The affair being firft debated in Senate, Cato 
warmly oppofed fuch a dangerous ftep ; and 
Pompey fhewed on this occafion what he thought 
of it. For after he had faintly defended Ge far’s 
caule, and reprefented that fo great a man well 
deferved to have the rigour of Law relaxed 
in his favour *, upon Cato’s returning to the 
charge with frefh vehemence, Pompey held his 
tongue ; and feemed to yield to the force of the 
arguments brought againft it. 

Cic. FhiL Cicero was of the fame opinion ; and tho’ the 
0 ^ 4 - terms he then kept with C^far did not permit him 

to explain in public \ in private however he 
encouraged Pompey to hold out. But con- 
ftancy ought not to be exp^ted from the am¬ 
bitious. Pompey not only gave way himfelf, 

Cic. ad At. but even engaged Cicero to obtain from his 
MI. i ? 5. friend Cslius, then Tribune, that he would not 

oppofe the propofal of his Collegues, but concur 
with them in obliging Gefar. Thus the ten 

Tri- 


proje&s that boundlefs ambition could 
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Tribunes with one accord propofed the Difpen- A - 
fation i and it paffed wi:houc difficulty. A D t.c. 5 i. 

I can fee but one motive that could deter- Motive to 


mine Pompcy to this cc ndefcenfion, in which t0 tkii C0Hm 
he confented in a manner to his own ruin and 
death. The five years.of his Command in Spain ** 
expired a year before the ten that Caefar was to 
govern Gaul. For this reafon it was of the 
utmoft concern to him to get continued in die 
Government of Spain, left he fhould find him- 
felf difarmed at a time when his antagonift 
would be yet in arms. This was a point he 
was endeavouring to carry. He wanted an ad¬ 
dition of five years to his Command, with an 
appointment of * twenty-four millions of fefter -*Onebun- 
ces a year out of the public treafure. He was fad eighty- 
apprehenfive doubtlefs of an oppofition from^* 1 ’*'' thou - 
Casfar and his party. And truly Caefar would^^y* 
have had a fine opening, had he attacked Pom-w eighty 
pey on this head, who had juft ratified by a Law tight 
a Senatus confultum of the laft year, by which ^ unJs ' 
the Confuls and Praetors were incapacitated 
from being appointed Governors of Provinces, 
till five years had elapfed from the expiration 
of their offices. Pompey therefore openly vio¬ 
lated a Law he had lately made : and it is eafy 
to imagine what fuch an advantage would have 
been worth to Caefar. This it was in my opi¬ 
nion (for I find this obfeirvation no where) that 
obliged Pompey to confent to his rival’s defire, 
in order to obtain what he himfelf wanted. They 
mutually conceded to each other the means of 


defence*, they made a fort of exchange, of 
which the abler made an advantage. • 

Metellus Scipio had a mind to ffiare with his efiMjhet 
Collegue the glory of reforming the State, by re- the Cert for^ 
eftablilhing the Cenforfhp in allies rights. I 

0 i ancient 
haVe rights. 

Dio. 
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have related how this Magiftracy had been in 
' : ‘a manner fuppreffcd by a law of Clodius, 
which took from the Cenlors the power of ftig- 
matizing any citizen, unlefs accufed in form, 
and convicted of fome fcandalous aCtion, before 
them. The Conful Metellus reftored to them 
the free exercife of an arbitrary jurifdiCtion, fuch 
as they had enjoyed from ail antiquity. Bat 
this re-eftablifhment ferved lefs to extirpate dif- 
orders, than to fhame the Cenfors. For, had 
Clcdius’s law continued in force, their hands 
being tied, they confequently would not have 
been refponfible for the impunity of vice; 
whereas now their full power was reftored, their 
inactivity was inexculable, and yet feverity 
fcemed impracticable, on account of the num¬ 
ber anti power of the vicious. Prudent people 
therefore no longer flood for the Cenforfhip ; 
and we (hall fee it fall into the hands of fuch as 
were fitter to be objeds of its power, than its 
minifters. 


Horrible 
debauch 
of ibis re¬ 
ft over cf 
the Cer.- 


Metellus himfelf, its reftorer, gave great 
openings to it in his own conduCt. He was, 
while Conful, at an infamous entertainment; 
which I would not even mention, were it not to 


frjbip. fhew to what excefs luxury can carry corrup- 

Val. Max f j on . enterra j nment was mac ] e f or t he Con- 

ful, and fome of the Tribunes, by a wretched 
tipftaff; who brought to it two women of il- 
luftrious birth, and a young man of condition, 
to gratify the brutal luft of his guefts. The 
bare relation of fuch an extin&ion of all mo- 


defty, and refpeCt for the laws of nature itfelf, 
is Ihocking ; but vice knows no bounds; and 
the only way not to be drawn into its laft 
exceffes, is to refift its firft approaches. 



The 
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The affimblies for the eleftion of Confuls for 
the enfuing year gave room to fome debates, cJto 
but they were of a very different kind from mandsthe 
thofe that had thrown the whole city into con- Cortfi/fiip, 

fufion the two preceding years. All was W 

dudted now with tranquillity ; owing partly to Uarcelks. 
Pompey’s laws, and partly to the prudence andPlut. Cat. 
moderation of the Candidates. Thefe were Cato ;® JD ‘ 

Ser. Sulpicius the famous Lawyer, who had 
miffed of the Confulfhip feme years before in 
concurrence with Murena 5 and M. Marcellus, 
whom we have already fpoken of in Milo’s 
affair. 

Nothing could be jufter, or greater, than 
Cato’s intention. He found all power was 
lhared between Pompey and C^far, who by 
uniting would annihilate the Republic, or by 
dividing rend it. Cato propofed, if he obtain¬ 
ed the Confulfhip, to refeue the public authority 
out of the hands of two private men, and to re- 
ftore it to the Senate arid People, to whom it 
belonged. Sulpicius’s views were not lb ele¬ 
vated ; he was a quiet man who efpoufpd no 
party warmly. Marcellus hated Gefar. So 
that, whatever was the choice of the People among 
thefe Candidates, Caefar was fure of having one 
at leaft of the two Confuls agaioft him ; but the 
two laft fuited beft the intereft of Pompey. 

This was a great matter towards their fuc- He is rt* 
ceeding ; and Cato affifted them, by fetting the/"/W. 
People againft him, by an ill-timed feverity. 

For he obtained from the Senate a decree, which 
ordered the Candidates to make intereft for them- 
felves, and not by their friends. The People 
were much angered, that, after having contri¬ 
buted more than any one to deprive them of the 
money they ufed to have for their votes, h« 
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a. r. 7 ro. fhould alfo bereave them of the fatisfaftion of 

A J w 

’ being courted and careffed \ fo that he took 
from them in a manner both honour and profit. 
Befides, he follicited with date, and not in the 
fobmiffive, infinuating, manner, ulual with other 
Candidates. 44 He chofe, * fays Plutarch, to 
44 preferve the dignity of his chara&er, rather 
44 than to acquire the dignity of Conful.” It is 
not furprizing that thefe reafons for his exclufion 
prevailed over his merit. Sulpicius and Mar- 
ceilus were elected. 

His csn - Cato, thus rejected, fhewed a refolution wor- 

fiancsaf- thy 0 f the moderation with which he had folli- 

T&fai C ^ e °ffi ce * F° r W ^ CD ^ 0me f° un ^ fatllt 

' V with Sulpicius, who had obligations to him, for 

oppofing him : 44 It is no wonder, replied he, 
44 that a man fhould not tamely yield to ano- 
44 ther what is accounted the greateft 
ter this event he prefervcd the fame equality of 
temper. Commonly the day,on which a Candidate 
loft an eleftion, was a day of mourning for him, 
his relations, and friends. Often grief and fhame 
made them even abfcond for a long time. Cato 
made no alteration in his ufual procedure. He 
was feen that very day playing at tennis in the 
Campus Martius *, and afterwards walking there 
with his friends, with as much ferenity as if no¬ 
thing difagreeable had happened. 

Here - However, he refolved never more to apply 

wuncestbe f or the Confulfhip. He faid, that an honeft 

man ’ an( f g ooc f citizen, fhould not decline the 
adminiftration of public affairs, when thought 
fit to be employed ; but that he ought not to 

court it immoderately. Cicero, whole maxims 

were 

• E» i£u tc rtf tfiteKKo, ufyteiM Gvhwrsiv, 

j• Xfsrfcgtui Ts tt}§ y/t. 
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were not near fo fevere, blamed him for not A - R 
having done all in his power to attain the Con- 
fulfhip, at a time when the Republic much 
wanted his fervice: and ever) thought his con- 
duft inconfiftent, becaufe, tho* he had been once 
refufed thePmorfhip too, he neverthelels made 
a fecond application. But Cato replied, that 
there was an effential difference : that, when he 
miffed the Prastorlhip, it was againft the con- 
fent of the People, part of whom were corrupted, 
and part awed by force ; but that here every 
thing had been regular, and confequently he 
could not doubt but his character and manner 
of afting was difpleafing to the People. u Now, 

“ added he, I certainly ihall not alter my con- 
“ dud ; and therefore fhall not aft like a man 
“ of fenfe in feeking wantonly a fecond refufal, 

“ while I continue the fame behaviour that oc- 
“ cafioned the firft.” 
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Scarce any thing material happened at Rome 
in the Confulfhip of Sulpicius and Marcellus, 
and the following year, but the preparatives to 
the civil war, and the preliminaries to the rup¬ 
ture between Caffar and Pompey. I Ihall there¬ 
fore defer the relation of thefe intrigues and do- 
meftir quarrels, until I have given an account of 
Caefar’s laft exploits in Gaul, and of Cicero’s 
Proconfulfhip in Cilicia, which was preceded, 
and accompanied, by fome motions of the Par¬ 
tisans in the Eaft. 


SECT; 
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SECT. II. 

The Gauls prepare for a general revolt. 'The 
Gamut es give ibe fignal, by maffacring the Ro¬ 
man citizens in Gen ahum, GauliJJj method of 
conveying neves fpeedily . Vercingetorix caufss 

the Arverni to rebel. Toe revolt breaks out over 
aim of ail Gaul. Co:fir returns to Gaul , and 

is much embarraffed how to rejoin bis legions. 
He croffcs the Gehenna in the midfi of winter . 
He gets to his legions. Gee jar's march from the 

country of the Senor.es to that of the Bituriges . 
Genabum furprized and burnt. Vercingetorix , 
in order to fane Cefar’s army, lays c vafte the 
country cf the Bituriges \ and fires their towns. 
Avaricum is fpared. Cefar befieges it. The 
Romans fufftr greatly. Cafar propefes to his 
fo.diers to raife the fiege. They requefi him to 
continue it. Cafar's care of bis troops. Ver¬ 

cingetorix , fufpecled by the Gauls, juftifies him- 
[elf. Vigorous and fkilful defence of the befieged. 

Sirnflure of the Gaulijb walls. Laft effort of 
the befieged. Remarkable infiance of the intre¬ 
pidity of the Gauls. Toey endeavour in vain 
to abandon the town, which is formed. Ad¬ 
el refs of Vercingetorix in comforting his people. 
He perfuades the Gauls to fortify their camp, 
which they bad never yet done. Ccsfar fends 
Labienus with four legions againfi the Senones. 
He pafjes the Allier with the fix others, and be- 
fiege: Gergovia. Vercingetorix follows him, 
and encamps on the neighbouring heights. The 
JEdui break their alliance with the Romans. 
Cafar has thoughts of raifing the fiege cf Ger- 
gevia. Combat in which the imprudent beat of 

bis 
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bis troops occafions a confide able lofs. Ccefar 
blames his foldiers rajhnefs . He raifis the fiege. 
The revolt of the /Ediii breaks out . Ccefarfords 
over the Loire, and goes to join Labienus. La - 
bienuSy after an attempt on Lutetia, returns to 
Agendicum \ and from thence to Ccefafs camp. 
Vercingetorix is confimed Geiieraliffmo of the 
league . His plan of war. Ccefar procures from 
Germany horfe, and light-armed foot. Vere in- 
getorix's cavalry engages that of Ccefar. Sin - 
gular circumftances of that fight with refpett to 
Ccefar. Vercingetorix, being worfted, retires 
under the walls of Alefia. Siege of Alefia, a 
great and memorable event. Ccefar's works* 

An arniy affembles from all parts of Gaul to re¬ 
lieve that city. Famine in Aiefia. One of the 
Chiefs propofesto eat human flejh. Arrival of 
the Gaulijh army. Three fucceffive battles * in 
tall which Ccefar has the advantage. Use Gau- 
lifij army is difperfed. The befieged fur render. 
Vercingetorix made prifiner. Ccefar pajfies the 

winter in Gdul. Ccefar's commentaries conti¬ 
nued by a friend . New plan of the Gauls for 
continuing the war . Ccefar during the winter 
jubdues the Bituriges ; and difperfes the Car - 
nutes. fVar of the Bcllovaci $ conduced by 
them with equal Jkill and courage . They are 
vanqnifhed, and fubmit, Comius, determined 
never to trull a Roman , retires into Germany. 
Reafon of his diftrujl . Ccefar's endcavcurs to 
pacify Gaul, by adding mildnef and clemency to 
the force of arms . Exploits of Canimus and 
Fabius between the Loire and the Garonne. 
Siege of Uxellodunum. Ccefar goes to it in per- 
fin, and compels the befieged to fur render at dif- 
cretion . Comm, by an extraordinary artifice , 
deceives Volufenus who purfued him. lie wounds 

Vol.XIU. K Volu- 
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Volufenus in an engagement , aW afterwards 
makes bis peace. Gaul entirely pacified. C<z- 
far employs the whole ninth year cf bis command 
in quieting the Gauls , and gaining them by 
mildnefs. 


A. R. 700. 
.An*. C- ? 2 * 


Tkf Gji/.'j 

prefare 
for a gene¬ 
ral re-jolt 

Czf. de 

B.G. 1 . - 


Cn\ Pompeius Magnus III. 

Q^Cecilius Metellus PiusScipio. 

W HILE Csefar was beyond the Alpes on 

the fide of Italy ; and all his ten legi¬ 
ons had their winter-quarters in the northern and 
eaftern parts of Gaul, in the Senonois, the Lan- 
grois, and the country of Treves; the Gauls 
plot a general revolt ; and make a more vigo¬ 
rous effort than they had ever yet done to fhake 
off the yoke of their unjuft oppreffors. The 
execution of Acco, Chief of the Senones, had 
irritated, and alarmed them all; each thinking, 
himfelf liable to the fame treatment. Befides, 
the troubles in Rome, occafioned by Clodius’s 
death, feemed to the Gauls, who heard of them, 
to prefent a favourable opportunity •, becaufe 
they thought thefe inteftine (editions would de¬ 
tain Caefar long in Italy. The fituation too of 
the Roman legions, all Rationed at one of the 
extremities of Gaul, gave them hopes to be 
able, if the intermediate country revolted, to 
cut off all communication between Caefar and his 


legions •, and hinder the General from joining 
Ins army. 

The Carnutes declared the firft. It had been 

thus agreed, and the time fixed, in an Affembly 

oi the Chiefs of almcit ail the Gaulifh nations * 5 - 

in which the Deputies of the Carnutes undertook 

* 

to give the fignal oi the revolt, provided they 


• • r y 
: • U.- 1 * 

■ 
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m:g:it depend on being iecondcd by the other 


natwr.Si 
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Nations. And as the confederates durft not ex- 7 °* 
change hoftages, for fear of difcoVcring their nt ' ' ^ 
league ; they bound themfelves by the moft fo- 
lemn and lacred oath m ufe among the Gauls ; 
which was, cOnfonant to the tafte of that war¬ 
like nation, took on the military enfigns col- 
lefted together. 

On the appointed day the Carnutes rife ; and 
Coming armed from all fides to Gen a bum *, * Grleant; 
one of their principal cities, mafiacre the Ro¬ 
man citizens who had fettled there on account of 
trade, and among the reft a Roman Knight of 
eminence, whom Caefar had appointed to fup- 
ply his army with provifions. 

The nevVs c r this maffacre fpread cjuickly all Gaulifi . 
over Gaul. The Gaulifh method of expediting methodo f 
an expected piece of news was, to nation men 
from' place to place, who informed one anothery; t -^//> 
thereof by their fucceffive outcries. In this 
manner, what had happened at Genabum at fun- 
rifing was known on the frontiers of the Arverni, 
a diftance of one hundred and fixty miles, be¬ 
fore the end of the firft watch of the night. 

Vcrcingetorix waited only for this fignal to Verdngeio 

head the revolt of the Arverni. He was 
young Nobleman of great power and imereft, n i tore b t i 
whole father Celtillus had prefided over all Cel- The re-volt 
tic Gaul; but, endeavouring to make \\mk\\^ rea ^ out 
its fovereign, had been killed by his country-*™ 
fi-en. The for*, who' probably was no lefs am¬ 
bitions, was no fooner informed of the rifing of 
the Carnutes, but he immediately took up arms 
in Auvergne, and leized on Gergovia f, fpite 
of his uncfe, Who dreaded the confcquenccs of 

• K 2 fo 


f A city of Arvcrg.ve, -j:hofe foutb enji of Cf'rmont. The 
ruins are ^Vijlhie tzio lecgnes mountain isjiill called Gergoie, 
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a.r^:o° fo ralh a ftcp. He is upon this proclaimed 

* King by his followersy and foon after acknow¬ 
ledged Generaliffimo of the league which then 
revealed itfclf y to which the Senones, the Pa- 
rifii* ** thofe Poitou, Querci, Touraine, the 
Aulcrci *, the Lemovices, thofe of Anjou, and 
all the provinces of Celtic Gaul near the ocean, 

acceded. 

Vercingetorix was very diligent in fetting on 
foot a numerous army y demanding for that 
purpofe, of every nation, a certain proportion 
of men, arms, andhorfes, and heexafted obe¬ 
dience with great rigour, or rather cruelty, 
fince thofe who committed great faults were, 
after having been tortured, burnt alive y and 
for fmall offences he either cut off the ears, or 
put out an eye, and returned the mutilated home 
as an example to others. By the terror of fuch 
punifhments he foon formed a large army y with 
which he undertook to bring over to the league 
thofe nations who were yet undetermined. He 
trufted part of his troops to Luterius of Querci, 
and fent him into Rouergue, and the territories 
of the Nitiobriges t and Gabali || ; to compel 
thefc nations to take up arms. Luterius, if he 
found an opportunity, was alfo to invade the 
Roman province. As for Vercingetorix him- 
felf, he marched to Berri at the head of the 
grand army, and made its inhabitants join him. 
Thefe motions required Gefar’s prefence. 

, He had hitherto remained in Cifalpine Gaul y 
^ wa ^ n g probably the event of the troubles in 
tTubarraf- Rome, and hoping to reap fome advantage 
fid bon; to from them. 

re}sin bis 
Ugioru. 


Co-far re 
turns to 


* w 1 V 

When he found that Pompey’s 

wif- 


* Thcj inhabited the Maine f The Agenois. 

**d tht county) of Evrtux. || The Gs-v Gudzs 
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wifdom and fortitude, as he fays himfelf, had A - R - 7 °°* 
quieted the city ; and confequently, that he was^ 1 ' C ' 5 *’ 
to expeft nothing from that quarter ; he mad® 
hafte to repafs the Alpes,that he might fupprefs 
the infurre&ion in Gaul. When this was done, 
he was not a little embarrafied how to get to his 
army. If he ordered his forces to come to him 
to the Roman province, he expofed them to be 
attacked on their march in his abfence : if he 


went to them, he hazarded greatly his perfon 
by going through countries on whole fidelity he 
could not depend. 

He ran, however, where the danger was 
moft prefixing: and firft to Narbonne, threw 
ftrong garrifons into that, and the neighbouring 
cities *, and put the whole country into a condi¬ 
tion of defence againft the invafion, with which 
Luterius threatened it. He then prepared to 
enter the country of the Arverni; and for that 
purpofe affembled at the foot of the mountain 
Cebenna part of the Provincial forces, and the He troffa 
new Italian levies. It was in the midft of win-'^ Ce 
ter, and the fnow was fix feet deep on the rnoun-^JV^ 
tain * which was to be cleared before he could of winter. 
move. Gefar’s foldiers, animated by their Ge¬ 
neral, overcame all difficulties 5 and the Ar¬ 
verni, who thought themfelves fufficiently de¬ 
fended by the Cebenna, as by an impenetrable 
barrier, were ftrangely furprized to fee an army 
coming to them by ways reckoned impaflable 
at that feafon even to Angle men. The Ro¬ 
mans ravaged all the open country * and obliged 
Vercingetorix to leave Berri, and come to the 
affiftance of the Arverni. 


Csefar forefaw this * and his fcheme was to He gets t$ 
amufe the enemy on that fide,, while he ftoleoff^V/^«. 
\o his legions. Having therefore ftaid but two 

K 3 days 
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days in Auvergne, he fet our, leaving the troops 
■ " no had brought with him, under the command 

of D. Brutus. His pretence was to go and 
fetch a reinforcement *, and he promifed to be 
abfer.t but three days, deceiving the Romans 
themfclves, the better to impole on the Gauls. 
He went then to Wenne, where he found a body 
of horfe, who had waited there according to his 
orders fever.il days. With this frcfh corps, 
marching day and night, he crofied the country 
of the hEJui, whom he began to diftruft ; and, 
preventing by his expedition the obftacles and 
ambufeadcs he had realon to apprehend from 
them, arr ved happily in the Langrois where 
two of his legions wintered j and prefently got 
the others ab ut him, before the Arverni had 


the Baft intimation of it. 

C-r‘-'s Winter was not yet over ; and, had Vercin- 

getorix continued quiet, Csfar, it feems, would 
have waited for the fine weather. But the Gaulifh 

^StVor.n General fat down before a city of the Boii, 
t: t-:ut f whom Css far in his firft campaign had fettled 
ft Bitu- am jng the Aadui. This town named Gergovia 
r> cS L. m Gnd which fnouid not be confounded with the 

ijfrsoutt ' ¥ i - . . _ . 

furpriztl city of the lame name in the country or the Ar- 
j-i burnt. vcrni ; rr.uft have been fituated * in that part of 

the Bourbonnois which is between the Loire and 
the Allier. This enterprize of Vercingetorix 


reduced Cae.'ar to the hard alternative, ot either 
abandoning his allies, or of rifquing the want 
of proviHons and forage, by taking the field at 
a time when there was nothing on the ground. 
But before all things Caefar judged it expedient 
to protect thole who confided in him, and to 

avoid 


•+scs 


a *:;r 


?>:r. J'Jw-iiJf, vtfc/e Jup trior li^ht hi 
Grrritb I an p: :ud i. 
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avoid giving room to new defeftions by neg- A - R * 7°°- 
le&ing his allies in their diftrefs. He wrote^ C ’ 52j 
therefore to the iEdui, defiring them to fupply 
the befieged with provifions ; and to the Boii 
themfelvcs, to encourage them to hold out till he 
could come and fuccour them in perfon. At 
the fame time he fetout, leaving at Agendicum** Sen:. 
two legions with the baggage of the whole 
army. 

He did not however take the (horteft rout, re¬ 
lying doubtlels on the ignorance of the Gauls in 
the attack of towns. He had much at heart to 
revenge the Roman Citizens affaffinated by the 
Carnutes in Genabum. He marched then to 

that city; took in his way Vallaunodunumf,f Beaune 
an important poll, which flopped him but three 
days; and from thence came in two days toGe- mSm 
nabum : and, as that town had then a bridge 
over the Loire, and he had reafon to believe 
the inhabitants would endeavour to get off by 
means thereof in the night, in order to prevent 
it he pofted two legions in arabufti on that fide. 

And in faft at midnight the inhabitants of 
Genabum fled in crouds over the bridge ; but 
they almoft all fell into the fnare ; the city was 
plundered, and then burnt. 

After taking Genabum, Gelar continued his 
march ; entered intoBerri; and being come to 
Noviodunum, now Nouan, four or five leagues 
fouth-eaft of Bourges, as his cuftom was to leave 
nothing behind that might incommode him, at¬ 
tacked that city. It had juft capitulated when 
the fcoutsof Vercingetorix’s army appeared; for 
on Gefar’s approach he had raifed the fiege of 
Gergovia. The inhabitants of Noviodunum 
had a mind to take advantage of the unexpedted 
fuccour; tho* they had already admitted into the 

K 4 town 
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town fome Roman Officers; who, perceiving 
5 what they were at, thought proper to retire. But 
Vercingetorix’s cavalry having been beat by 
Casfar’s, which was ftrengthened by fix hun¬ 
dred Germans; the town was obliged to have 
recourfe to the clemency of the Conqueror, and 
appeafe his anger by delivering up thofe who 
had broke the capitulation. Csfar, not fatisfied 
with having took three towns on his march; 
and relieved the Boii by the very terror of his ap- 
* Bcur?'< .proach•, refolved to befitge Avaricum* the ca¬ 
pital of the Bituriges, ptrfuaded that by reducing 
that place he ftiould fubdue the whole nation. 

Before he fat down before Avaricum, Vercin- 
r: - v > ir - sr ' getorix called a great Council ; in which he pro- 
^^pofed a ncw P* an °f war * difagreeable indeed 
' ‘a> % s tir.’r',, to the country, but well-judged as to the Ro¬ 
mans. He faid they ought by no means to en«r 
g-gc the Romans, but only to aim at cutting 
off their prov,fions and forage ; which was very 
practicable, as there was nothing on the ground 
yet ; 


ia.ii’t 
: rjT.tr'. or 
tktLUri 

end :‘y(S 
tbetr 

:rr-?:s. 


and 


as the numerous cavalry of the Gauls 
could eafily hinder any fmall body of infantry 
from leaving their main army, in order to get 
in the villages the necefiary fubfiftence for them 
and the horle ^ by which means Caefar’s army, 
being in want of every thing, muft either retreat 
in diforder, or perilh by famine. He added, 
that it was necefiary to carry this precaution yet 
farther, end burn all the towns that were not 


capable of defence, from whence the Romans 
might get fu l -fntence. “ I am fenfible, fays he, 
that what I propofe is grievous *, but it is yet 
** more grievous to lee our wives and children 
carried mu-captivity, and to lofe our own lives \ 
which is however the inevitable lot of the 
conquered. 5 * This propoial was approved * 

and 
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and above twenty towns of the Bituriges were*- R - 7 °°- 
burnt and deftroyed in one day. The neigh- *' ’ 5 *‘ 
bouring nations followed their example 5 no- 
thing but conflagrations were to be feen on all 
fides; the hopes of Liberty confoled them for 
their Ioffes. 

The city of Avaricum was comprehended Avaricum 
in Vercingetorix’s project * he was for burning *//**?"f 
that with the reft. The Bituriges proftraiej^^/" 
themftlves before the Council, and beg mercy 
for their capital, one of the fineft cities in Gaul, 
fortified by nature and art ; of which they 
themfelves undertook the defence. Their en¬ 
treaties prevailed * and a good garrifon was put 
into Avaricum. This was the ftate of affairs 
when C?efar fat down before that city. Ver- 
cingetorix followed him, and encamped at the 
diftance of fifteen miles. Thus Caefar found 
himftlf obliged to befiege a ftrong, well-pro¬ 
vided place, in fight of an adverfary army at 
leaft as numerous as his own. 

It isalmoft incredible how much the Romans rbeRmau 
fuffered in this fiege. The country about them^^r**/- 
was laid wafte; and, when any of them went out^* 
off their camp to feek for provifions, they 
were infulted by Vercingetorix’s parties of horfe. 

Their whole reliance was on the /Edui and Boii, 
to whomCasfar was continually writing for con¬ 
voys. But the firft of theft people, tho’ able, were 
ill-difpofed \ and the latter, tho* well-difpofed, 

were unable. So that the Roman foldiers for many 
days were without bread, and had nothing to eat 
but the cattle they could pick up in the fields. 

Csefar grew appreh; nfive that his troops would ^ 
defpond \ and, as he vifited the quarters, pro- hufoldkrs 
pofed to the foldiers to raife the fiege, if they to raife 
found the fcarcity of -provifions infupportable. 

4 But hi ZZt 

tinuc it. 
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A^ R^rco. Bat they unanimoufly requefted him not to do 
‘ 5 ‘*it. They told him, and reprefented by their 
Officers, 44 that the many years they had ferved 
44 under him they had never fuffered any dif- 
44 grace, nor undertook any thing in which they 

44 had not fucceeded. That they could not but 
44 think it inglorious to raife a fiege they had 
44 began •, and had rather undergo the greateft 
44 hard (hips, than leave un revenged the blood 
44 cf the Roman Citizens perfidioufly mafiacred 
44 by the Gau's at Genabum ” What is there 
imorafticable to a General who can infpire his 
troops with fuch fentiments ? 
r r . Mean time Gefar had intelligence, that Ver- 

Lid*** . . , D . r 

care ?f bis cmgetorix, having eat up the country he nrit 
trKpj. encamped in, was come nearer to the town *, 

and had left his new camp at the head of his 
wh:l? crvaVy, to drefs an ambufh for the Ro¬ 
mm mn-g'.rs the next day. This was a fine 
opportunity of attacking the Gaulifn camp in 
the abfence of the General. Caefar refolvcd not 
to negl^cV it *, and, fetdr.g out at midnight, came 
in fight ot the enemy the next morning. But 

D . C7 

he found them drawn up in g iod order on a hill, 
wi.h a morals in front •, fo that he ihould in¬ 
fallibly lofe many men in the attack. The Ro¬ 
man fokiiers were for fighting, and even thought 
itdifgraccrul that the Gauls fhould dare face them. 

O 

But Catfar moderated tueir fire. He made them 
cbferve (he poiture of the enemy * the danger 
of attacking them •, the inevitable definition 
of many brave men ♦, and then added thefc words 
full of humanity and goodnefs: 44 fince you, 
44 feilow-ioluicrs, are willing to face every dan- 
44 ger tor my glory; I fhould be the mod un- 
44 grateful of men not to be tender of the lives 

X 

44 of thofe who ought to be 1b dear to me.” He 

then 


1 
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then returned to his camp before Avaricum \^ a *' c 7 ° 0 ' 
choofing rather to appear to retreat, than expofe n ’ * 52 ‘ 
his foldiers to an unneceifary danger. 

This event had like to have occafioned a di- Verdngeto* 
vifion among the Gauls ; who, feeing how op- rix, being 
portunely the Romans had feized the moment of 
Vercingetorix’s abfence to come up to them, fu ^jufiifies ’ 
petted (ome lecret underftanding between him bimfelf ,; 
and Caefar. Vercingetorix, every part of whofe 
condutt (hews his fenfe and addrefs, eafily 
cleared himfelf of this ill-founded fufpicion. 

But, being moreover defirous to encourage his 
army, he produced fome Roman (laves, who 
had been made prifoners in foraging ; and who, 
broke by feverity, repeated the leffon he had 
taught them. They laid that they were legio¬ 
nary foldiers ; that, preffed by hunger, they 
had (haggled in learch of provifions \ and that 
the Roman army was in iuch want, that Cx- 
far had refolved to retire, if the town held out 
three days longer. On this report Vercingeto ¬ 
rix triumphed j and intimated to the Gauls how 
unworthily they had behaved in fufpefting of 
treafon a General who made them victorious 
without drawing the fword. Every one ap¬ 
plauded his dilcourfe ; (hiking, as their man¬ 
ner was, their lances againft their fwords * and 
perfuaded that they (hould foon be conquerors, 
and that they had nothing to do towards it but 
to enable Avaricum to hold out a little longer, 
they threw into it a reinforcement of ten thou- 
fand men ; which was eafily effefted, as Caefar 
had not compleatly inverted the place. 

The defence of the befieged was not only vi -Vigorom 
eorous, but alio fkilful*. The Gauls, fiys^/’^ 

cxh,,f;z-f 

* Ur eft fmnm$ genus folertke, atque ad omnia imitandaA^^* 
jUquq efficienda, qux ab qucxjue tradantur, aptiflimum. 
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a. R. 700. Caefar, are very ingenious ; eafily learn, and per- 
A2£,c ^’fedly imitate, any thing they fee pradtifed. 

Consequently during the leven years the Roman3 
had been at war with them, they had made 
great proficiency in the military art •, and turned 
againft their adverlaries the inventions they had 
learnt from them. The Bicuriges employed all 
proper means to refift, and retard, the progrefs 
of the Romans. They feized the Roman feythes 
with running knots, and then drew them over 
the wall by a machine which was probably a fort 
of capftane. They railed on their walls wooden 
towers, as high as thofe of the Romans, and 
defended from fire by raw hides. They made 
frequent faihes, they undermined the befiegers 
mounts; they counterworked their mines, and 
filled them up with great (tones, or poured 
melted pitch into them, or repulfed the miners 
and fol iiers with long (lakes burnt and lharpened 
at the extremity. 

SfrxJrurc The walls of the Gaulifh cities were well con- 
cf ice trived for refitting all the methods of attack then 

in ufe. They were compofed of long maffy 
beams of wood, and free-(tones, alternately 

ranged. Csefar commends this ftructure *, be¬ 
cause the (tone refilled the fire, and the wood 
the battering-ram. 

l a a t fa t Spite of fo many obftacles, fpite of cold, rain, 
pr the kt- and dirt, the Romans, at the end of twenty-five 
M ed ‘ days fiege, had raifed a mount, eighty feet 

high, and three hundred broad; and had brought 
it clofe to the wall. But on a fudden in the mid¬ 
dle of the night they perceived their mount 
fmoke: for the befieged had undermined, and 
fired it. At the fame time they made a fally 
bringing with them lighted torches, dry wood, 
pitch, and all forts of combuftibles. The Ro¬ 
many 
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mans defended themfelves with the fame vi-A. R. 700. 
gour they were attacked with. The fight was “ ' 5a * 
long, and obftinate; and Caefar has preferved Remark* 
a remarkable inftance of the Gaulifli intrepi-*£/*/*- 
dity. A foldier, pofted before the city-gate,/?*" °f . 
threw into the fire balls of pitch and tallow 
to feed it. This man was expofed to zgLL 
Roman battery, which prefently difpatched 
him. The next man ftrides over his body, 
and takes his place. He is alfo killed in the 
fame manner; and a third fucceeds; to the 


third a fourth ; in a word, this dangerous poll 
was never vacant during the whole fight. Ac 
laft the Romans conquered ; beat the befieged 
back into the town ; and extinguifhcd the 
fire. 


This was the laft effort of the befieged. <UeytH- 
They were now convinced that it was impof-^* w * f fa 
file to fave the town; and therefore refolved, 

. . , - . , . . 7 out of th* 

in concert with Vercmgetorix, to abandon it 
the night. This they reckoned they fliould which it 
eafily effeft by means of a mOrafs that co J or ^ 
vered their retreat ; and the more fo as 


Vercingetorix’s camp was near. But the wo¬ 
men, finding they were going to be deferted, 
conjured them with tears not to leave them 
and their children to the mercy of the vi&ors. 
And perceiving their entreaties were ineffec¬ 
tual ; for * extreme fear, fays Casfar, excludes 
compaffion; they grew defperate and furious* 
and informed the Romans from the walls, that 
the garrifon prepared for flight: and thus thac 
project was entirely difconcerted. 

The next day, as Casfar meditated an affault, 
there fell a heavy rain. This he was not forry 
for, obferving that it made the befieged lefs vi¬ 
gilant 


* In fummo periculo timer mifericordiain non recipit- 
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gilant than ufual. To increafe their fecurity* 
he deferred the attack fome moments, and or¬ 


dered his troops to act purpofely !efs vigoroufly.- 
Then on a fudden, having promifed rewards to 
thofe who (hould firft mount the wall, he gives 
the fignal. The walls are fcaled in an inftant. 
The befiegcd, finding the town took, got to¬ 
gether in fmall bodies, and formed in battalia 
wherever they had room. But, after waiting in 
vain for the Romans to come down to them. 


obferving that they were taking meafures to get 
pofleffion of the whole circuit of the walls•, they 
began to fear they fhould have no outlet left to' 
el cape by, and ran all tumultuoufiy to one end of 
the town. Then the Daughter began. Some, 
as they endeavoured to get cut, were (lain by 
the infantry ; others, who had got out, were 
cut to pieces by the cavalry. The city was 
burnt, and the inhabitants put to the fword. 
The Roman foldiers, exafperated by the obfti- 
nate defence of the town, and eager to revenge 
the maflacre of Genabum, gave no quarter : old 
men, women, children, all were (laughtered ; 
fo that out of forty thoufand people that were in 
the place fcarce eight hundred efcaped, who,- 
having took to flight at the firft alarm, had the 
luck to reach the Gaulifh camp. 

Aldr-fi of Vercingetorix appeared here too a man of 
icrnnge- c0ura g e an d invention. He affcmbled the 

Gauls, and reprefenred, “ that the advantage' 
bi/peepl*. “ the Romans had obtained was not the e fix6t 


He p£r^ tt of their lupcriority, either in number or va- 

'Gcui'tl U ^ our ’ b’Jt onl y * r g reater flc.ll in the art 

f'jrti'fs “ of attacking places. That, after all, he could 
thsi* cent, u not be reproached with the lois of Avar.curri, 
rxyt? tbrm as h a( j never ^Ivifed them to hazard its 

•tt/ns r 44 defence. That however, as they had thereby 
J “ iu fibred- 
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<c fuffefed a confiderable lofs, he fhould fpare^ 1 R ‘ 7 °°* 

1 , , r Ant. C. 

“ no pains to repair it. That he had great 
“ hopes he fhould foon unite to the league thofe 
u nations who had hitherto refufed to accede to 
“ it ; and that, if all the Gauls could once be 
<c brought to aft in union, the whole Univerfe 
“ confederated againft them would not be able 
“ to do them any hurt. That on their part 
1C they ought not to omit any thing conducive 
“ to their defence againft the enemy, tut fub- 
“ mit to the fatigue of fortifying their camp.’* 

This was what the Gauls had never yet done ; 
bold in danger, lazy in work. This harangue 
of Vercingctorix revived the drooping courage 
of his tioops, and gave them a high idea of 
their General. So that, although bad fuccefs 
ufually (as Ctefar obferves) finks the reputation 
of a Commander, Vercingetorix by the lofs of 
Avaricum acquired greater authority among his 
forces. He was obeyed more punftually than 
ever: the Gauls fubmitted to unufual labour, 
and according to his orders fortified their camp. 

He, on his tide, took great pains to effeft what 
he had promifed. He laboured hard to bring 
all the Gaulifh nations to his party •, and fuc- 
ceeded with fome of them. He made new le¬ 


vies through all the countries that acknowledged 
his command, to replace the men he loft at the 
fiege of Avaricum ; and Teutomatus, King of 
the Nitiobriges, joined him with a reinforce¬ 
ment of cavalry. 


Cmfar found in Avaricum provifions enough. Cafar 
He Itaid there fome time to refrdh his troops 
alter the fatigue of a long and troublefome fiege *, four 
and, when the fine weather was come, he went Imom a- 
in fearch of the enemy.. As he had a mind to the 
prevent the conjunction of the whole force of 

the fk e filler 
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a. r. 700. the league, he divided his army. He fent La- 

bienus with four legions againft the Senones and 
ethers, asiParifii; and refolved to attack himfeif with the 
fyfk&s remaining fix the fort of the league, by carry- 
Gcrgmia. j n g t ^ e war j nt0 t ^ e coun t r y of the Arverni, 

In order to do this, he was obliged to crofs the 
Allier, which Vercingetorix undertook to hin¬ 
der. But Caefar deceived him, by marching off 
the greateft part of his army, while he remained 
behind himfclf with two legions fereened by a 
wood from the fight of the enemy. Vercinge¬ 
torix therefore having advanced to face the four 
legions, whom he miftook for the whole Ro¬ 
man army *, Car-far had time and opportunity to 
rebuild a bridge the Gauls had broke down, but 
whofe piles were left in the river. He then 
ordered the four legions fent before to return 
with all expedition ; paffed the river ; entered 
into the territories of the Arverni \ and fit down 
before Gergovia. 


V(rciKge- 
iorixfol- 
lorxi bin, 
and ev- 
tamps on 
the neigh¬ 
bouring 
ktigbtl . 




Gergovia was a flrong place, fituated on a 
mountain whofe approaches were difficult ; and 
Vercingetorix was encamped near with a nume¬ 
rous army, covering feveral hills with his batta¬ 
lions and fquadrons j a formidable profpefi f 
He placed his troops in different ftati'ons, ac¬ 
cording to the different nations they were com- 
pofed of; and every morning the Chiefs ol each 
nation waited on the Generaliffimo, to advife 
with him, or receive his orders. He harraffed 
too the Romans almoft every day by fkirmifhes ; 
detaching fome of his cavalry, intermixed with 
archers, who fell fometimes on one quarter, 
fometimes on another ; and, if he did the be- 
fiegers no great damage, at lead he exercifed, 
and emboldened, his troops. 


To 
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To compleat his difficulties and troubles, % n *' c 7 ™' 
(jaffar faw the iEdui break their alliance with neJEdll 
him, and accede to the league. This people, Iteak tbeir 
the moft antient ally of the Romans, protected °^! a / tce , 
by Caffar againft Arioviftus, refcued by him^^^ 
from the oppreffiori of the German Kings, re- 
ftored to their former greatnefs, loaded with be¬ 
nefits and marks of confidence, forgot their ob¬ 
ligations to their benefa&or, and joined the ge¬ 
neral revolt of Gaul. 

This was not done on a fudden. I have ob- 
ferved that Gefar began to fufped them in the 
winter. They gave him afterwards (lender af- 
fiftance at the fiege of Avaricum. He treated 
them however with great mildnefs •, out of po¬ 
licy no doubt as much as clemency. Before he 
befieged Gergovia, having been acquainted with 
a difpute that had arofe between two Candidates 
for the chief Magiftracy, which divided the na¬ 
tion j as their Jaws permitted not the firft Ma- 
giftrate to go out of their country, Gefar was 
tomplaifant enough to go to them himfelf* 
ordering the Competitors to meet him at Decize 
to have their difference decided. During the 
fiege of Gergovia, the Adui took off the made i 
and even committed horrible outrages againft 
the Romans. The Grandees of that nation, not 
excepting even him to whom Caviar adjudged the 
fupreme Magiftracy, brought over by the follici- 
tation, and money,of VercingetOrix,ufedall forts 
of means to make the people take arms j even fa 
far as as to employ the blacked calumny, and to 
report falfely the death of two A£duan lords, who 
they faid had been murdered by Caefar’s orders ; 
though they were alive and well in the Roman 
camp, and even tieated with diftindtion by Cae- 
far. This forged (lander had a prodigious ef- 

Vol. XIII. L k&r 
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a.*k. -o-.frct upon the /Eduan foldiers and burgeffes. 

' ;2 ' The Roman citizens were every where feized* 
and ill-treated ^ fume of them killed, all of 
them plundered. 

c.r\-r bes Such outrages would, doubtlefs, at another 
tl oughts o' lime, have been fpeedily and fevercly revenged 
tsr:nrj:.f f jr# gut the troubles he was now in- 

C\rcl-G- v °l v -d in compelled him to diffemble. He en¬ 
deavoured to appeafe, and regain, the iEdui by 
gentle means and he partly fucceeded. But 
they had advanced too far, to think of a retreat. 

'Gefar had intelligence, that under a falfe ap- 
prarar.ee of reconciliation they prepared for an 
open revel:; and even follicited other nations to 
follow their example. He feared he fhould have 
ai; the Gaulifh people on him, at a time when 
he was engaged in a very diinculc and hazardous 
enterprize*, and entertained thoughts of raifing 
the f:ege, and rejoining Labknus, that he might 
collect his whole force together. 

Cr-rfe.*..*■; He would not however ieem to runaway, 
rX4 '‘’ : * left he fhouid increafe the confidence and pride 

4 r f 1 tl r # • 

'bzat~cfbi}°* the enemy. He therefore refolved on fome 
trTTt: $;* coup d'eclat , in order to retreat victorious: and 

"™ 4; laid hold of an opportunity of attacking the 

to advantage. But, as he was apprehen- 
five that the ardour of his troops might engage 
them too tar, he carefully recommended to his 
i.icutenants who commanded each legion to re¬ 
ft.;, in their fuiJicrs* and avoid advancing too 
far into difficult p!ac-:s. “ This, fays he to 
*■ them, is to be only a fkirmifh. Let us 


if • *• 


tzat cj 


o:- 


car.'jt.s a 

^ ; f * 

iS •" 


far into difficult p!ac-:s. “ This, fays he to 
*■ them, is to be only a fkirmifh. Let us 
“ make ufe of our advantage for a little while j 
“ but by no means prolong an engagement, 
4 * that would become too unequal.” 

The attack fucceeded to Ceefar’s wifti ; and 
the Romans with furprffing eale made them- 

felves 
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fclves mafters of three different camps of the A - 
enemy. Caefar then gave the fignal for the re¬ 
treat, having done all he intended ; and the 
tenth legion, which fought near his perfon, 
obeyed it. But the others, who were diftant, 
not having heard it, could not be reftrained by 
their Officers. The foldiers faw themfelvcs near 
the town •, they were victorious ; the hopes of 
a booty like that they made at Avaricum ani¬ 
mated them ; they thought nothing impracti¬ 
cable to their valour. They advance to the foot 
of the wall ; fome of them find means to gee 
up; already they think themfelves mafters of 
the place. But the enemy, recovered from their 
firft fright, rdly ; and fall in their turn on thefe 
raffi affailams. The Romans are repulfed, and 
obliged to fight on very di{advantageous ground: 
thofe who firft got on the walls are killed, and 
many others with them. 

A Centurion performed on this occafion a 
very generous aCtion, which in fome fort com- 
penfated for his rafhnefs. “ It is I, fays he to 
“ his foldiers, who, incited by an unwarrantable 

“ defireof glory, have brought you here : it is 

“ I, therefore, that mu ft lave you at the ex- 

pence of my life. Take you care only of 

<4 your retreat. 55 So faying, he advances to 

the enemy, and kills two of them. His foldiers 

run to his affiftance : 46 You trouble vourfclves 

* 

“ to no purpofe, fays he, I bleed, I die. Go, 

44 rejoin your legion.” Thus fighting, and le¬ 
arning his foldiers retreat, he fell. 

The lofs of the Romans was confidence; 
and would have been much greater, had not the 
tenth legion fuftained thofe who gave way, and 
given them time to rally. The Gauls upon 
that thought proper to retire. The Romans 

L 2 had 
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a. r _-o=. had near feven hundred foldiers killed on the 
r ’ ’ fpot, and forty.fix officers. 

Cef/ar Caefar, who underftood too well the nature 
blaiMsbis 0 f valour to mifplace it, called the next day a 

general Affembly •, and therein extremely con- 
Herai.h demned the temerity, and greedinefs, of his 

foldiers *, who had taken upon themfelves to 
judge how far they were to proceed, and wbac 
they were to undertake •, without obey ing either 
the fignal to retreat, or the orders of their Offi¬ 
cers. To convince them the better of their 
fault, he reminded them of his own condudt at 
the fiege cf Avaricum ; when, having furprized 
the enemv without a G:neral, and without Ca- 

V ' 

valry, he had chofe to give up a certain viftory, 
rather than hazard an inconfiderable lofs. He 
mixed however lome praife with his reprimand. 
He told them *, that he could not but admire 
the aftonifhing courage of men whofe ardour 
was not to be (topped, neither by the intrench- 
ments of leveral camps, nor by the height of 
the mountain, nor the walls of the town. But, 
he added, that he no lefs blamed the liccntiouf- 
nefs and arrogance of foldiers, who thought they 
knew more than their General, and could fee 
better than him the way to conqueft. 44 Obe¬ 
dience, fays he, and moderation in the per- 
fuit of booty, are virtues no lefs eflential to 
good foldiers than valour and magnanimi- 

He concluded, by exhorting them not 

to 


iC 


it 


<< 
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* Q-j.:!Ucp;re corum mi¬ 
nd n.-^r.r.udincm adndrare- 
c_ non ca (riorum mu¬ 
ni' o' non aid a: do r.'.on- 
lif, non mums oppidi. tar- 

» ft 

dare pjtuidct; tanropere Ji- 
Cen/ ::i \:ror*n.iau.onL* 


quam imperarorem, dc Victo¬ 
ria atquc cxiru rcrum fentire 
exiitimarent: nec minus fe 
in militc moddtiam k con- 
dnemiam, qvam virtutem at- 
cuc amini inagnitudmeift, 

dcddcraie. 
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to be however difcouraged by a rcpulfe owing 
to their difadvantageous fituation, and not to 
the courage of the enemy. 

The fame day, and the following, Csefar, 

perfuing the fame plan, offered the Gauls bat¬ 
tle ; but Vercingetorix did not think proper to 
defcend into the plain to accept it. The firft of 
thefe days, however, the cavalry had a fk.ir- 
mifti, in which the Romans had the better. 

Casfar, thinking he had done enough to abate 
the pride of the Gauls, and confirm the courage 
of his troops, raiferd the liege * and began his 
march to the territories of the iEdui. The 
Gauls offered not to purfue him * he re-efta- 
blifhed his bridge on the Allier, and paffed 
over. 

At this junfture the jEdui declared openly 'The revolt 
againft the Romans. They fent Deputies to en- 

• •« "IfT* * Ul 

ter into a negotiation with Vercingetorix * an j j /f 
alliance was concluded, which they lealed by an 
horrible perfidy againft the Romans. Csefar 
had left in the city of Noviodunum, now Ne- 
vers, all the Gaulifh hofiages, his provifions, 
his military cheft, and great part of his own and 
his army’s baggage. He had alfo fent there 
many horfes bought up in Italy and Spain for 
the lervice. The iEdui, to whom the city of 
Noviodunum belonged, maflacred the guards 
C^far had left there, and all the Romans they 
could find •, divided amongft them the money 
and horfes i conducted to Bibra&e * the Gau-* Autun. 
lifli hoftages 5 and fired the city, not thinking 
themfelves ftrong enough to defend it: as to 
the corn, they carried away as much as they 
could of it in fo fliort a time in barks *, and 
burnt the reft, or threw it into the river. At 
the fame time they lined the banks of the Loire 

L 3 with 
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•with horfe and foot, hoping to defend its paf* 
luge with the more eafe, as it was confiderably 
fweiled by the melting or the fnow ; and pro¬ 
posing, to oblige Caeiar to return into the Ro¬ 
man province *. 

Qefur was doubtlcfs in an untoward fituation. 
To retreat into the Roman province was inglo¬ 
rious i and, had he fo intended, the badnefs of 
the ways, and the mountain Cebenna, were al- 
rr.oit iniuperable obftacles. His reputation, 
and intereft, equally counfelled him to rejoin 
Labienus : but, in order thereto, he was tocrofs 
the Loire. If he attempted to re-eftablifh the 
bridges on that river, befide. that it was in itfelf 
no eaiy matter to do in fight of the enemy, he 
gave them time to increafe their forces. He 
determined therefore to look out lor a ford j 
and having found one, which however took the 
foldiers up to their (boulders, he placed his ca¬ 
valry higher, in the oroadeft part of the river, 
to break its impetuofity. The enemy, terrified 
by fuen boldnel's forlbok the banks; the Ro¬ 
mans happily puffed over ; and, having got 
plenty of provifions marched towards the Se¬ 


ri ones. 

Labienus had performed no great exploits; 
and thought himfeit happy in preferving the 
ic'ur legions he commanded. Leaving Agen- 
cicum t, where he depofued his baggage, 
ur.d.r the care of the new kalian recruits *, he 
advanced, coaft ng the Tonne and the Seine, as 
far as Lute.ia *, w than imenton ol taking that 
capital ol the Turin;, which at that time was 
accounted an iiv.oxrtant place, though fhut up 

in 
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in the ifland now called I'ijle du Palais . On ad- a. r. 7 c Q . 
vice of his approach, the neighbouring coun- n * ' 52 ‘ 
tries affembled a numerous army, and put at the 
head of it Camulogenus, a very old man, but 
who was reputed a very able General. And in¬ 
deed he a£ted as fuch *, he avoided an engage¬ 
ment ; he laid hold of the advantage of ground ; 
and, as there was then, on the left of the Seine 


above Lutetia, a great morafs *, whole water 
ran into that river, he covered himfelf with ir, 
and flopped the Romans. Labienus attempted 
to force a paflage, but, not fucceedir.g, returned 
towards Melodunum || and having fuiprizec |j Mclun. 
that town, meft of whofe inhabitants were in 


Camulogenus’s army, he eroded the Seine there; 
and marched back to Lutetia ; following the 
right bank of the river. The Gaulifh General, 
being unwilling he fhould feize, and fortify, 
Lutetia, fee it on fire * broke down its bridges; 
and, covered f by the before-mentioned morafs, 
kept in his camp oppofite to the Romans, with 
the river between them : whilft the Bellovaci, 
being informed of the revolt of the iEdui, were 
afiembling their forces with all expedition ; fo 
that Labienus was in danger of being put be¬ 
tween two fires. 

The news he received at the fame time cf the 
raifing of the fiege of Gergovia, and of the new 
acceffions to the Gaulifh league, increafed his 
•apprehenfions. He even heard that Cnefar had 
been compelled to retake the route of the Roman 
province ; and was uneafy to find himfelf lepa- 
rated by a great river from the baggage of the 

L 4 whole 


* This morafs, was made irjr to the conjeRure of a learn- 
frobably by the river Eievrc. ed interpreter > inf cad of “ pro- 

f / read in Cafaft text “ iccli.” 
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£ V^* whole army, which had been left at Agenda 

Anc. C 5 2 . ' . O 9 

cum. He concluded, it was proper to thm^ 
of a fafe retreat, rather than of making con¬ 
quers. And this was the method he took to 
effeft it. 

He had brought from Melodunum fifty boats, 
of which he gave the command to as many Ro¬ 
man Knights, and ordered them to fall down the 
river at night, without noife, four miles below 
Lutetia (that is pretty near the place where now 
is the village of Auteuil) and there to wait 
quietly for him. His dtfign was to crofs there. 
But, in order to deceive the enemy, he fent to 
the oppofite fide (that is towards the place 
where now is Conflans near Charenton) five 
cohorts, who efccrted the baggage, and began 
their march w r h rmch buftle ; and who were 
attended by fome ba;ks that Labienus had got 
together, which made a great noife with their 
oars. He left five other cohorts for a campr 
guard ; and takmg with him the reft of the 
army, that is, three legions, he advanced filent- 
!y to the boats thit waited ror him. 

The enemy were not apprized of this motion 
until a little before day. They came immedi¬ 
ately with the greateft part of their forces and 
attacked Labienus, whofe cavalry and infantry 
had now gained the left bank of the river. The 
battle was fought in the plain where are now the 
villages of Iffi and Vaugirard. It was (harpand 
obftinate. The Gauls behaved well. Camulo- 
genus animated them by his example, and, not- 
wit’nftandir.g his age, performed the duty of 
General and Soldier; he went where the danger 
was greateft ; threw himfeif into the thickeft of 
the engagement; and at laft fell fword in hand. 
The viftory of the Romans was compleat; and 

Labie? 
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JLabienus retreated without difficulty to Agen- 
dicum•, from whence he marched his four le¬ 
gions to Cadar. 

The revolt of the j^Edui had brought over Vertingao- 
to the league feveral other Gaulifti people. 

Befides the great authority they had all over^™/^ ' 
the country, the hoftages they had feized at fimooftht 
Nevers gave them power to compel even thofe h a l ut - Hi* 
to follow their fteps who would otherwife have 
continued quiet. Their ardour for war was fuch 
that they facrificed to it even their national in- 
tereft, and the jealoufy of command. They at 
fir ft infifted on being at the head of the league, 
and there was an Affembly held on that occafion 
of the Deputies of all the confederated nations; 
but the majority being for Vercingetorix, and 
having confirmed to him the title of General- 
iffimo, the iEdui fubmitted to the decifion; 

2nd confented, with regret, to take orders from 
an Arvernian. 

Vercingetorix, tho* at the head of all the 
Celtic, and part of the Belgic Gaul, was not 
overfet by the power of fo formidable a league. 

He forgot not that the Romans were invincible 
by fair fighting •, and determined to profecute 
the war according to the plan that had hitherto 
fucceeded. He ordered therefore the nations 
that obeyed him to lay wafte their coun¬ 
tries about C^far’s army •, and in order to ftarve 
him, by cutting off his provifions and forage, 
he augmented his cavalry to the number of fif¬ 
teen thoufand. 

He thought himfelf however ftrong enough 
to aft offerfively againft the Roman province ; 

2nd invaded it accordingly in three places. 

Ten thoufand foot and eight thoufand horfe, 

partly .ZEdui, partly Segufiani*, marched by his *<n,ofe*f 

Order Lyonnais* 
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A^R^ 7 ® 0 -order againft the AUobrogi; with whom he at 
* 5Z ‘the fame began a negotiation, flattering them 
with the hopes of being at the head of the 
t Thofeof whole province. The Gabali f and fume of 

the Arverni made an irruption into the territo¬ 
ries of the Helvii, who pofiefled theVivarais: 
and thofe of Rouergue and Querci, into the 
dominions of the Yolfci Arecomici, whofe ca¬ 
pital was Nifmes. This diverfion was well-con¬ 
certed *, but the main fuccete depended on what 
was done againft Csdar himfe!f. 

C*farfro' That General was aware of the advantage 
aa-a from ^ (} au ] s had over him by their fuperiority in 
Germany b or f c; anc ] no t having it in his power to pro¬ 


cure any either from the Roman province, or 


borfc and 

ligbt- 

trmdfoet. Italy *, his communication with thefe countries 

being cut off: he had recourfe to the German 
nations he had fubdued in the preceding cam¬ 
paigns. And he got from the other fide of the 
Rhine fome horfemen, and fome light-armed 
foot who ufe to fight with them ; but, as they 
were ill-mounted, he diftributed among them 
the horfes of the Roman Knights and Offi¬ 
cers. This reinforcement proved very fervice- 
able to Caefar. 

Verringcto- He intended to get into the territories of the 
nxsca- Sequani, by crofting the country of the Linga- 
JJ^nes, who had continued faithful to him. His 
tfCafir. defign was, as he fays, to be the better able to 

fuccour the Roman province * perhaps he had 
thoughts of retiring there for his own fecurity : 
Vercingetorix at leaft fancied fo ; and, perfuaded 
that the Romans fled, deviated unluckily 
from the plan he had till then ftriclly adhered 
to. 

He affembled the Officers of the cavalry, and 
told them, that the hour of victory was come: 

“ if. 
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44 if, adds he, we had no further view than a AJk 
44 prefent advantage, we might let the Romans ’ ’ su 
44 run away into their province. But who 
“ doubts but they will foon return with more 
46 numerous forces to re-attack our liberty ? You 
46 muft therefore engage them now, while they 
46 march encumbered with baggage. Their 
44 cavalry will not venture to face you: and as 
44 to their infantry, if they defend their baggage, 

44 they will not be able to advance ; if (which 
44 I think more probable) they abandon it, it 
44 will be fiich an infamy and lot as will damp 
44 any future inclination in them to revifit our 
44 country. To encourage you to do your duty, 

44 I will have the whole army under arms before 
44 the camp.” Thefe words were followed by 
a general acclamation: and the Officers in their 
tranfport fwore, and afterwards made the private 
men fwear, never to return to their homes, nor 
revifit their parents, wives, and children, if 
they did not twice pierce through the Roman 
army from one end to the other. 

The next day the Gauliffi General executed 
his project. He drew out his whole army and 
detached his cavalry into three bodies, with or¬ 
ders to attack the Romans at the fame time in 
front and flank. Csefar conformed to the enemies 
difpofition : he alfo divided his horfe into three 
corpfe; that he might at once make head on 
all fides: ordered his infantry to keep quietly 
under arms: and placed his baggage in the 
center. 


If we form our notions of this engagement Singular 
merely from the account of it in Caefar’s Com* «>«»- 
mentaries, it appears plainly to have been a fharp ^ e Lf t 
one. But we learn elfcwhere fome circumftances 

4 that / peatoC * 
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laP rove t0 have been at firft very dangerous 
*°' for the Romans, and that Caefar himfelf had 
like to have been made prifoner in it. Plutarch 
relates that he loft his fword ; and that the Arver- 
ni hung it up as a trophy in one of their temples. 
He adds, thatC^iar, as he paffed thro* the coun¬ 
try afterwards, faw that fword •, and, being ad- 
vifed by h s friends to take it down, would not, 
becaufe he looked cn it as facred ; or rather (for 
C^far certainly was not fo fcrupulous) becaufe 
he well knew that nothing could impeach his 
glory; and that he Ihould pay it but a bad com¬ 
pliment in fuppofing it might fuffer from fuch a 
S ct. ad monument. In his Journal (which ought it 

\ ir. Jtri fc-ms to be diflinguifhed from his Commentaries, 
^ and which has been loft feveral ages) he him- 

frlf »e!a‘ed, as the ancient commentator on Vir¬ 
gil fays, that he had been took prifoner in the 
engigement, and was carrying off, armed as he 
was, by a Gaul on his horfe ; when another Gaul, 
who was doubtlcfs a fiperior Officer, feeing 
him in that condition, cried out by way of infult, 
“ Caefar, Caefarthe ambiguity of which word, 
it fignifying in the Celtic language, “ releafe 
him, l.t him go,’* faved him, and occafioned 
him whofe prifoner he was to fct him at liberty. 
Vcrangtto- This laft fadt feems improbable, and I doubt 
7ix, being w j iet jn er the authority of the Grammarian I have 

retires an- quoted is fufficient to g ; ve it credit. But fo much 
dir the is certain from Cxfr.’s own confeffion in his 




nxc 


iis of 


Jief: 


a. 


Commentarits, that the Roman cavalry gave 
way, and that it was the Germans who pro¬ 
cured him the victory. It was they routed the 
Gauiifh cavahy ; and afterwards cut moft of it 
to pieces. Vercingetorix, difeouraged by fuch 
bad fuccefs, retreated to Alefia *, and encamped 

unuer 
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tonder the walls of that city. Casfar followed A * R - 7°°- 
jbim, and undertook to befiege him there. 

The fiege of Alefia is the moft extraordinary siege of A- 
event in all Csefar’s wars with the Gauls; and 4 /k. a 

that wherein, according to Plutarch, that i n ‘^Zmorablt 
comparable General gave the greateft proofs o{ wva% 

a valour and {kill, worthy of the higheft admi¬ 
ration. And indeed it feems fcarce credible, that 
with ten legions, which could not exceed fixty 
thoufand foot *, and perhaps ten or twelve thou- 
fand horfe, the foreign cavalry included ; a Ge¬ 
neral Ihould be able to inclofe in his lines eighty 
thoufand enemies •, and make head at the fame 
time againft an army of above two hundred 
and forty thoufand from without, that came to 
the relief of the befieged town. Therefore Pater* 
cuius, with his ufual exaggeration and flattery, 
allures us *, that it is fcarce conceivable that 
a man Ihould undertake fuch an enterprize ; but 
that a God alone could accomplish it. But 
let us ftick to the more modeft and fenfible ex- 
preffion of Plutarch: and let us join thereto 
the judgment of a great Captain of the laft age, I 
mean the Duke of Rohan, whofe words follow : 


u 


(4 


44 




u Caefar is not lefs to be admired for hisconduft Z* parfalt 
in fieges than for his other military exploits, 

For all that the beft modern Generals pra&ife jj e 5 ^ ,edir ' 
is drawn from his aftions *, and all that we 
wonder at about Oftend, Breda, Bolduc, and 
44 other fieges of the late Prince Maurice *, who 
44 excelled in this particular *, is infinitely fnort 
44 of the two circumvallations of Alefia : the in- 
44 duflry, labour* and expedition, whereof 


greatly furpafs all that has been ever done 
44 elfewhere. I know that the invention of 

gun- 
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gun-powder and artillery has altered the me* 
thod of fortification, and of the attack and 
defence of places; yet not fo much but that 
their principles appear to be took particularly 
from Caefar, who excelled in this matter all the 
Roman Generals.” 


This was the opinion of the Duke of Rohan 
fixty years ago. As fince that time the mili¬ 
tary art has been extremely improved, I dare not 
extend his reflection to our days. Bur, as far as 
I may judge of an art fo much above my capa¬ 
city, I imagine that the priciples are ftill the 
fame, however the manner of their execution 


may vary. 

Such of my readers as are curious to know 
the detail of the fiege of Alefia, and of Caefar’s 
works about this town, may find it in a piece 
at the end of the Eclair cijfement 5 Gecgrapbiques 
Jur la Gaule of M. d'Anville . That piece very 
judicioufly explains Caefar’s text; and has annexed 
to it a topographical map of the country round 
Alefia, which much iiluftrates the account of 
the fiege. If I intended to defcribe it circum- 
llantially, I could not do better than infert this 
learned piece. But, following my prefcribed 
plan, I (hall abridge it; minding more what 
may gave an infight into human nature, than 
what particularly regards the military art. Cse- 
lar obfervcd that the Gauls, as I laid, were ter¬ 
rified by the defeat of their cavalry ; which was 
the part of their forces they moft depended on. 
This determined him the fooner to undertake 
fo hazardous an enterprize as that of befieging 
a great ftrong city, that had aftually under its 
walls an army of eighty thoufand men. For 
Alefia was Gtuated on the fummit of a mountain, 
called now Mont-Auxois, and Vercingetorix 

was 
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was encamped half way up it. Caefar there- £* nt R, c 7 °^ 
fore fet about a line of contravallation in which char's*' 
he inclofed both the town and the Gaulifh camp, works. An 
whofe circuit was eleven miles. Before this work*™? */* 
was perfected, Vercingetorix ventured on anoy^ w ^ 
ther engagement of the horfc, but with no better parts of 
fuccefs j for the Germans again made the Ro-GW/or*-. 

man cavalry victorious. *** 

The Gaulifh General then faw he had no^ 


other chance, but that of being difengaged by 
a powerful army. He dilmifled his cavalry, 
ordering each of them to repair home, and en¬ 
gage their countrymen to enlift every one able 
to bear arms. He recommended to them above 


all things difpatch i reprefenting, that he had 
bread but for thirty days, or fomewhat longer with 
rhe utmoft oeconomy ; that therefore a mo¬ 
ment was not to be loll:, fince on the celerity 
of the fuccours depended the liberty of Gaul, and 
the prefervation of the flower of its youth. 
When the horfe were gone, he entered into the 
town with his whole army *, took pofieffion of 
all the corn and provifions, which he diftributed 
by meafure * and thus waited for the expeCted 

fuccours. 


Meanwhile Caefar carried on his works, and 
compleated their circuit, fpite of the frequent 
failles of the befieged. But as his lines included 
a great fpace, and confequently were the more 
difficult to defend ; he added thereto newfofies, 
ftrengthened by paliflades, and wells filled with 
pointed flakes but four inches above ground ; 
and ftrewed alfo all about caltrops: fo that 
the enemy ffiould meet at every ftep with fnares 
and obftacles to hinder their advancing. When 
the lines of contravallation were perfected, and 
the town confequently compleatly invefted ; Cae- 

far 
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7 “-far made a line of circumvallation of the fame' 
‘ 5 “ fort towards the country, fourteen miles in com- 
pafs. Thefe laft lines were to defend his army 
from thefuccours Vercingetorix expetted. 

All Gaul, both Celtic and Belgic, was in mo¬ 
tion ; preparing thefe fuccours. It was not how¬ 
ever thought proper to affemble all that were 
able to bear arms, as Vercingetorix defired, It 
was held fuScient to order each nation to furnifh 
a contingent * all which together made an army 
of two hundred and forty thoufand foot, and eight 
thoufand horfe. Among the Commanders of 
this numerous army, Comius King of the Atre- 
bates was confpicuous; he had till then feemed 
greatly attached to the Roman intereft, and had 
been well-rewarded fur it: but his zeal for the 
common liberty of Gaul, and the glory of his 
nation, got the better of all other motives, 
and effaced the remembrance of every thing 
elfe. The country of the Mdu\ was the gene¬ 
ral rendezvous of this prodigious army. It was 
reviewed there •, and four Commanders in chief, 
and a Council, appointed. After which they 
all advanced towards Alefia, full of cou¬ 
rage and confidence ♦, and latisfied that the Ro¬ 
mans would not bear the fight of fuch multi¬ 
tudinous forces, who were to attack them on one 


Tamini in 
Alefia. 

Ont f the 
Chief: pro - 
pofis to cai 
human 

ft ft* 


fide, while the befieged were to make a vigorous 
fally on the other. 

However expeditious the Gaulifh Chiefs and! 
nations had been, they were not able to come 
at the appointed time \ and there began to be 
an extreme want of provifions in Alefia. A$ 
they had no means of receiving information 
from without, the uncertainty they were in added 
to their mifery : and, Vercingetorix having 
called a Council, fome were for furrender- 
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ing ; others for making a general fally on the a. r. 7 o©. 
befiegers, to have at leaft the confolation of dy- Ant * c ' 5a< 
ing fword in hand. An Arvernian of great 
quality and authority, named Critognatus, made 
another propofal ; horrible indeed and inhu¬ 
man 5 but which fhews how far the Gauls carried 
the defire of preferving their liberty. 

44 I difdain, fays he, even to mention the 
44 opinion of thofe who are refolved on a cow- 
44 ardly, Jhameful, fervitudej fuch fhould nti- 
44 ther be reckoned Gauls, nor fuffered to come 
44 to this Council. But I muft refute thofe who 
44 are for making a general fally, and dying 
44 bravely fword in hand. For this indeed feems 
44 at firft fight worthy of our antient virtue. 

44 But I am not afraid to fay * that it is at the 
44 bottom weaknefs, not courage, that infpires 
44 fuch thoughts, and renders us unable to fup- 
44 port want a few days. It is eafier to find 
44 thofe who will fight to death, than thofe who 
44 can patiently endure pain. However I fhould 
44 approve of this propofal, which I confefs has 
44 fomething generous.in it, if no more than 
4t our own lives was concerned. But, in this 
44 deliberation, we muft keep all Gaul in view, 

44 whom we have called to our afliftance. 

44 Eighty thoufand men flaughtered muft not 
44 a little difpirit and amaze their relations and 
44 friends ; who will be obliged to fight in the 
44 midft of their dead bodies. Deprive not 
44 then of your afliftance thofe, who, to fave 
44 you, expofe themfelves to the greatefl dan- 
44 gers * and ruin not by an inconfiderate te- 

Vol. XIII. M 44 merity 

* Animi eft ifta mollities, morti offerant facilms repe- 
non virtus, inopiam paulifper nuntur, quam qui dehrenr 
ferre non polfe. Qni fc ui:ro patienter Jerant. 
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a. r* ?o=.« merity and falfe valour the remaining hopes 

Ant.c. « 0 f Gau 1 •, nor condemn her to an eternal fla- 

44 very. If the expected fuccours are not ar- 
44 rived exactly at the appointed time, ought you 
46 therefore to fufpect the fidelity and conftancy 
44 of your countrymen ? And can you think that 
14 it is for amufement that the Romans labour 
44 on thofe lines towards the country ? Though 
44 you hear not from your friends, becaufe all 
44 communication is hindered ; yet you may 
44 learn the approach of the fuccours from your 
44 enemies themlelves ; who, through fear of 
44 them, work day and night without ceafing 

44 on thole fortifications. What then fhould I 
44 propofe ? What but to do, as our anceftors 
44 did, in a much lefs-interefting war, than this 
44 we are now engaged in ? Compelled by the 
44 Cimbri and Teutoni to Ihut themfelves up in 
44 their towns, and reduced to a diftrefs equal 
44 to that we now experience, rather than fur- 

44 render to their enemies, they chofe to facri- 
44 fice to their fubfiftence the bodies of fuch, as 
44 age incapacitated from being other wife fer- 
44 viceable to their country. Here is a prece- 
44 dent for us. But, fuppofing we had none, 
44 we ought to give one to pofterity. The mo- 
44 rives that animate us, the intereftof our com- 
44 mon liberty, would abundantly juftify us in 
44 fo doing. What difference is there not be- 
44 tween this war and that of the Cimbri ! The 
44 Cimbri, after they had ravaged Gaul, quit- 
44 ted it, to go and plunder other countries; 
44 leaving us our cuftoms^ our laws, our lands, 
44 our liberties. But what is it the Romans aim 
44 at, what intend r You too well know. Jea- 
44 lous of the people whofe military reputation 
rivals theirs 3 they intend to oftablifh them- 

44 felves 
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11 felves in their countries and cities, and re- A - R * 70 °- 
“ duce them to perpetual fervitude. This is Ant> C ’ 52 
“ the objeft of all their wars. And, if you are 
“ unacquainted with what paffes in remotecoun- 
“ tries, caft your eyes on that part of Gaul* 

44 which, reduced to a Roman province, has 
tc loft all its privileges ; is no longer governed 
“ by its antient laws *, but, fubje&ed to the 
“ fafees, groans under all the hardfhips and in- 
44 dignities of the moft abjeft flavery ” This 
inhuman propofal fhocked not the audience. 

They refolved to embrace it, if neceffary, ra¬ 
ther than furrender. Mean time, they tried ano¬ 
ther refource, lefs unnatural indeed, but no lefs 
cruel ; which was to turn out of the town all 
ufelefs mouths. The Mandubii, to whom the 
city belonged, were driven thence ; they, their 
wives, and children. Csefar would not receive 


them ; and they perifhed miferably between the 
Roman camp and the walls of their own city. 

At laft the long-expe&ed fuccours arrive, and Arrival 
encamp on a hill five hundred paces off the Ro 
man lines. The next day the Gaulifh cavalry 
covered a plain about three miles long, that was ceffiwbat- 
feen from the town. This filled the befieged ties, in all 
with inexpreffible joy ; they thought the time C(S ' 
of their deliverance was come ; and, not to bt^eadvan- 
wanting on their fide, they come out of th stage. 
place, and prepared to fecond vigoroufly thofe 
who were come to their affiftance. But their 


hopes were fruftrated. They did nothing ex¬ 
traordinary themfelves *, and the cavalry of the 
Gaulifh army, after an engagement that lafted 
till night, were repulfed, principally, by the 
Germans, and retreated with lofs. 


After the interval of a day, the Gauls return¬ 
ed to the charge \ and attempted at midnight to 

M 2 force 
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^V^force the Roman lines on the fide of the plain. 

At the lame time Vercingetorix, advertifed by 
their cries, made a Tally. The Romans, who 
were on their guard, and had all their pofts ap¬ 
pointed, turn out at the noife, and put them- 
lelves every where in a ftate of defence. The 
affault was briik on the fide of the plain. The 
Gauls affifted their bravery, by all forts of in¬ 
ventions, to fill ditches and pull down ram¬ 
parts ; as fifcines, iron hooks, and the like. 
The Romans defended themielves 'with equal 
courage *, and indeed Caefar’s fortifications 
fought for themfelves. All approach to them 
had been rendered fo difficult by thofe wells, 
flakes, and caltrops, I fpoke of; that mod of 
the aflailants either fell, or wounded themfelves 
in getting at them. When day appeared, they 
had not forced any part of the lines ; and, fear¬ 
ing to bt taken in flank by fame Roman troops 
polled on an eminence on their left, they aban¬ 
doned the enterprize. The befieged, whowith 
much pains had done yet lefs, returned-011 their 
fide into the town. 

Two unluccefstul attempts damped not-the 
Gaulilh courage. They fought for the foible of 
the Roman works, and found it. North of 
the town was a hill of too great a compafs to be 
took into the circumvallation ; fo that the Ro¬ 
mans were pofted on itsafeent, and confequent- 
iy commanded by its fummit. Here two legi¬ 
ons encamped, under the command of two Lieu¬ 
tenant-generals, Antiftius Rheginus and Cani- 
nius Rebilus. The Gauls, informed-of thefe 
circumftances by the country people, detach 
fifty-five thoufand of their beft troops; who 
having marched during night, and kept all the 
morning behind the hill to recover themfelves, 

appeared 
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appeared on 2 fudden towards noon, and furi- 
oufly attacked the quarters of the two legions. ’ ? ‘ 
At the fame time their cavalry advanced into 
the plain ; the whole army drew out before the 
camp; and Vercingetorix, who from the cita¬ 
del- of Alefia obferved thefe motions, made 
another fally more vigorous than the preceding. 

The Romans, attacked in fo many piaces at 
once, fcarce fufficed for the defence of them ail. 

What difturbed them the moft, was not the 
enemy which every one faw before him, but the 
cries of the combatants behind ; which informed 
them that their fafety depended on another’s 
valour. Befides, as imagination often aggran¬ 
dizes abfent things, they thought the places out 
of fight were in the greateft danger. Casfar 
chofe a poft from whence he could fee every, 
thing; and, from thence he gave his orders, and 
fent reinforcements where neceffary. 

Vercingetorix, and thofe who attacked the 
camp of Antiftius and .Rebilus, performed won¬ 
ders that day. They were near forcing the lines 
in two places. But Caefar prevented it ; he fent 
feveral times frefii troops to fuftain thofe that 
were tired ; he went from one fide to the other. 


and his prefence always brought viftory. The re¬ 
route of the Gaulifh detachment was complcat. 

Its Commander was made prifoner; another Ge - u -^ ‘ 
neral-officer was killed on the fpot ; feventy- 
four colours were took and brought to Gefar ; 
and out of fuch a multitude very few regained 
the Gaulifh camp. They too carried with them 
terror and confufion. Every body took to their 


heels; and, had not the fatigue of fo obftinatea 
fight incapacitated the victors from purfuing 
thefe runaways, this prodigious army might have 
been entirely exterminated. At midnight Gefar 

M 3 de- 
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a. r. -oo. tached his cavalry, who overtook the hind- 
’ 3 “Tnoft, flew many, took fome prifoners, and fo 
well difperfed the reft, that not a Angle platoon 
durft keep the field. 

The hcf.cgid The bsfieged had no other refuge, and confc- 
jurmJtr. q U ently nothing to do but furrender at diferetion. 

'tt'i'xmsdi ; trcin g etor ix affembled the Council, and fpoke 
; nfjtur. like a Hero. He faid, that it was not his private 

intereft, but the common caufe of the Gaulifh 
liberty, which had been the motive in all he 
had done : and that, fince there was a neceflity 
of yielding to fortune, he proffered himfelf as a 
viftim for them ; whether they fhould think 
proper to appeafe the anger of the conqueror by 
his death, or to deliver him up alive. A de¬ 
putation immediately waited on Caffar to receive 
his orders j who infilled on having their arms, 
and all their Commanders, delivered up direfily. 
The befieged could refufe nothing *, they 
threw their arms into the foffe ; and brought 
their Chiefs to Csefar, who was at the head of 
his lines. Yercingetorix, as Plutarch reports, 
affefted pomp and grandeur, even in that hour 
of humiliation. Armed completely, and mount- * 
ed on a hone richly caparifoned, he advanced 
to Caefar ; and, having pranced about, dif- 
mounted, quitted his arms, and proftrated him- 
ldf before him. If he had hopes of pardon, as 
D;o fays, he deceived himfelf : for he was de¬ 
tained prifoner, and kept to grace the vi&or’s 
triumph. 

All thofe in Alefia were made prifoners of 
war and flaves. Caefar divided them among his 
loldiers, to each one. Only he referved twen¬ 
ty thoufand j^dui and Arverni, as a means to 
recover thofe two potent nations. And he fuc- 
ceeded: they had both recourfe to his cle- 

i mency. 
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mency, obtained peace, and had their coun- R * 7°°* 

J (X A Ant. C. 5a. 

try men reltored. 

Thus ended this campaign *, the moft difficult c *f ar 
and dangerous of all that exercifed the valour^'J^ 
and (kill of Caefar in Gaul. However great 
and glorious his viftory was, he did not think 
he had yet entirely lubdued the haughty Gauls; 
and he judged well. He determined therefore 
not to go tar from his army in the winter •, and 
took up his rtfidence at Bibra&e, the capital 
of the /Edui; having fent his legions into quar¬ 
ters in different countries, yet near enough molily 
to be able to aflift one another on occafion. 


Ser. Sulpjcius Rufus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Hitherto we have been guided by Csefar him- a. r. 7 ot. 
felf in the relation of his exploits. But he had^V;; >*• 
never leifure to digeft the two laft campaigns in Commute 
Gaul. A friend of his, either Hircius or Oppius, ties cond¬ 
or fome other, has iupplied them, and wrote a 
an eighth book, which ferves for a continuation^^ Ga j 
and completion of the feven compofed by ym, 

Caefar. 

This writer in a fhort preface addrefied to 
Balbus, who was as well as himfclf firmlyattached 
to Casfar, makes a panegyric on the Commenta¬ 
ries of his General, which the reader, I hope, 
will be obliged to me for inferting here. * “ It 

M 4 “is 

* Conftat inter omneu przerepta, non pr&bita, fa- 
nihil tatnoperofe ah aliis efle cultas Icriptoribus videatur. 
perfe&um, quod non horum Cujus tamen rei major nollra 
clegantia Commentariorum quam reliquorum ell adini- 
iupereturj qui funt editi, ne ratio. Ceieri enim quam be- 
i'cientia tantarum rerum ferip- ne'atquc emendate, nos etiam 
oribus deeffet; adeoque pro- quam facile atque ceieri ter, 
bantur omnium judicio, ut coalecem icimus. 
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is agreed, fays he, that the moft laboured piece*' 
“ are not comparable to the elegant fimplicity 
“ of Caefar’s Commentaries. * He only intended 
them as memoirs for future hiftorians But 
“ they are fo much approved and efteemed by 
ts every body, that, far from being ferviceable 
“ to thole who would write hiftory, they on the 
“ contrary difcourage them from the attempt, 
c; And this we have more reafon to admire 
than others, who an only know the excel- 
lence of the work ; whereas we know befides 
“ with wh2t eafe and difpatch it was wrote. 3 ’ 

It is no wonder that the writer of the continua¬ 
tion, having fo high an idea of the work he was 
about to finifh, Ihould dread a comparifon, and 
even fulped his inability to keep up to its fpi- 
rit. And indeed he fails fhort of his model in 
its inimitable perfpicuity of exprefiion; and its 
ingenuous, or at leaft feemingly ingenuous,-fmv 
plicity, which affefts, not to prejudice the reader, 
but to fubmit everything to his judgment. There 
appears in this eighth book, what is not in the 
feven preceding, a care to extol Gufar’s meri¬ 
torious, and to excufe his blameable, adions. 

But an author may be inferior to Caefar, and yet 

have 


* This is exs~tr. the fame judgment as Cicero hat made (f 
C/tfad; Commentaries: “ Nothing, fa\s he, can be more ele- 
gar t, nothing more (iir.fli. Cafaf j relation is quite divejied 
“ :/ crna.runt , being intended only as materials for an hijtory 
l * But he has laid a liutnbiing-block for iveak men only, who 
" mar attempt to improve and heighten his charming jimplicity: 
*‘ judicious people -.rill take care ho v: the. let about it For in 
“ hi'torr nothing is to be preferred to an elegant perfpicuous bre- 
** ■zit',." Xudi Tun: (commcmarii Csfariis) rccli. Sc venulli: 
omn. nrnr.a oruronis, tanquam vefte* detradto. Sed dam 
a»:o< void: habere parata unde fumerem qui vellent icribere 
hition-.m, inerts crarum fortaiTc feci:, qui rolunt ilia calamities 
inure re; £*r.c> quidem nomine; a feribendo deterrui;. Nihil 

cniir.eti in hiitoria para Sc ilmliri brevitatedulcius. Cic . 

m 
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have confiderable merit. This is the cafe of the^-^ 01 * 
piece I fpeak of j and after which I am going to ‘ ‘ 5U 
write: and we may think ourfelves happy to have 
from the fame hand memoirs of Casfar’s Alexan¬ 
drian, and African, wars. The Greek writers 
have given us nothing near equal to them con¬ 
cerning thefe great events. 

Cafcfar’s precaution to winter in Gaul was not plan 
unufeful. The Gauls could not relifli the yoke •, °f theGa ^ 
and, perceiving that the laft campaign the re- 1 
union of their forces had not fucceeded, they *uar . 
proceeded on another fyftem. This was to fet 
on foot as many different wars, and to raife as 
many different armies, as there were confidera- 
ble nations among them. They thought the 
Romans would neither have forces, nor time, 
enough to reduce them all, one after another; 
and that thoft,who happened to be the fufferers, 
would have no reafon to complain, as they 
would purchafe with their particular Jofs the 
common liberty of the whole nation. 

Csefar, who got information of their defign, Cafardur* 
did not give them time to execute it. He^,/ 
marched in the midft of winter with two legions/*^, ^ 
againft the Bituriges •, fubdued them in forty Bituriges, 
days; and compelled them to give him hoftages. andd 'f- 
On his return to Bibrafte he learned that the 
Carnutes were in motion. Immediately he fets 

out, and with two other legions enters the rebel 
country \ lays it wafte $ and fcatters the troops 
who began to affemble. Such as efcaped from 
the fword of the conqueror, had no other re- 
fource than to difperfe among the neighbouring 
nations. Thefe two expeditions took Casfar up ^r aro r t ^ e 

during the winter. Belldaci, 

In the beginning of the fpring, the Bellovaci condu#edby 

found him more ferious employment. This //; ™*™^ 

nation, ^dm- 
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01, nation, the fierceft and moft warlike of the 
* 'Belg$, would not fend their contingent to the 
army that went to the affi (lance of Vercingetorix ; 

pretending to wage war by themfelves, and to 
take orders from no body. Only the prefling 
follicitation of Comius the Atrebatian prevailed 
on them to furnifh two thoufand men to the 
league. As therefore they had but little (hare 
in the difgrace of the Gauls before Alefia, they 
had prcferved all their haughtinefs, as well as 
forces; and, uniting with fome neighbouring 
nations, let on foot a numerous army, and pre¬ 
pared to invade the Soilonnois, which was de¬ 
pendent on the Rhemi who were allies of 
the Romans. The Generals of the confede¬ 
rate army were Correus, or the Bellovaci, 
and Comius. On hearing this, Caefar leads 
againft them four legions, taking fuch as were 
frefheft. For* tho’ hefpared nothimfelf,running 
continually from danger to danger, and from 
fatigue to fatigue ; he took great great care to 
fave his foldiers, and make them take their 
turns in the fatigues and dangers of his expedi¬ 
tions. 

I {hall not enter into the detail of the operations 
of thiswar, which was conduced by the Bellovaci 
and their allies with as much fkill, as courage. 
Here is an inftanceof their addrefs and cunning. 
The armies had long lain near one another, and 
ikirmiflies had happened aimoft every day, in 
which the Gauls had often had the advantage. 
Caefar, not thinking himfelf ftrong enough, fent 
for three legions more, which were brought to 
him by Trebonius. On the arrival of this re¬ 
inforcement the Bellovaci knew it was proper 

to 

* Perpcwo i’uo hberc, in 'Seen leg^onibus expeditionum 
•pus injungebat. 
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to retreat. But a retreat was not eafily made a. 
before fuch an enemy as Csefar, They had^ 
therefore recourfe to a ftratagem: which was to 
collect and place at the head of their line all the 
fafcines they had in the camp. "When they had 
railed the pile, they fired it at night. And, under 
favour of this blaze which hid them from the Ro¬ 
mans, they decamped with all diligence; and 
having got out of Csefar’s reach (who fufpefted 
their defign, but was hindered from purfuing them 
by the fire, and was even apprehenfive of fome 
ambufcade) they went and encamped on an ad¬ 
vantageous fpot, ten miles from the place they 
had quitted. 

As to the valour of the Bellovaci, it is extolled 
on all occaftons in Csefar’s Commentaries. But 
I ought not to omit the fignai example of it 
given by their General. In the laft aftion, 
wherein they were entirely defeated ; when their 
affairs were defperate, and no body thought of 
any thing but flight; no danger could force Cor- 
reus to quit the fight, no offer from the Romans 
allure him to accept of quarter. He fought to 
the laft with an invincible courage ; and, as he 
wounded many Romans, confirmed them at 
laft to transfix him with their javelins. 

The Commander of the Rhemi, who were 
on Casfar’s fide, and had fent him a body of 
horfe, manifefted equal courage. His name 
was Vertifcus, and he was one of the moft con- 
fiderable perfons in the nation, and fo old that 
he could fcarce fit on his horfe: yet, according 
to the Gaulifh maxims, he did not think his 
age a difpenfation either from accepting the of¬ 
fered command, or from fighting when necelfary. 
He died in the bed of honour; fighting at the 

head 
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a. r. 701. bead of his cavalry, which had fell into an 
’ 3l 'ambufcadeof theB&llovaci. 

Wtefere I have faid already that the engagement in 
vaa?dj!> w bJ c h Correus loft his life put an end to the 
td ' an war. The vanquifhed had no worfe conditions 

impofed, than to give hoftages to Caftar, and 
promife him fidelity. Comius alone would not 
hear of fubmitting, having a particular reafon 

The fa ft is as fol- 


fubmit. 


vum. rc- 


for diftrufting the Romans, 
lows. We have feen this Atrebatian conftantly 

determine attached to Caela% and even doing him fignal 
nnxrto fervice, particularly in his expedition againft 
trufi a Ro- Great-Britain. He afterwards changed his fy ftem, 

into a ^ ure d by the defire of reftoring to the Gauls 
Gtrmavy. their liberty. In the winter that preceded the 
Rea/cn of general revolt of the Gauls, he laboured to en- 
hisdfnf. g a g e t b e p e0 p] e 0 f bis canton to accede to the 

general league. Caefar was then in Cifalpine 
Gaul: and Labicnus, informed of Comius’s fe- 


cret pFaftices, thought himfdf at liberty to ufe 
perfidy towards the perfidious. He would not 
fend for him, in order to fecure him ; appre¬ 
hending he might not obey; and that he Ihoujd 
thereby give him a hint to be on his guard. 
But he fent V6lufenus Quadratus, with orders 
•0 entice him to an interview, in which fome Ro¬ 
man Centurions fhould kill him. Comius came to 
the interview ; and, \ olufenus having took him 
by the hand, a Centurion ait him over the 
head with his fword. Upon this the Gauls who 
accompanied Comius drew •, and the Romans 
did the fame: however they did not engage, 
aiming at nothing on both Tides but to retire; the 
Romans, becaule they concluded that Comius’s 
wound was mortal; and the Gauls, becaufe they 
apprehended an ambufeade. From that time 
Comius determined never to be in the fame 
place with any Roman : and for this reafon, 

when 
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vrhen the Bellovaci made their peace, he went a.r. 701- 
into Germany to feek a retreat. Aat * e * il ' 

Caefar employed the reft of the campaign in Cafartn* 
compleating the pacification of Gaul, by him -favours 
felf or his Lieutenant-generals. It -was now ^/^y 
the eighth year of his-command, .and he made^-J 


£ 


it a point to leave the province perfe&ly fubdued, mildmfi 
when he fliould quit his Government. 
would therefore omit nothing that might e 

tribute to extinguilh, in the different .parts 01 am/ 
Gaul, the fparks of the great fire that broke 
out the preceding year ; and to compel all 
thofe who yet perfifted in rebellion to lay down 
their arms. 

While his Lieutenant-generals were acting 
in divers places according to this plan, he took 
on himfelf to revenge anew the the fifteen co¬ 


horts exterminated by Ambiorix in the coun¬ 
try of the Eburones. He was extremely vexed at 
not having been able to lay hold of that per¬ 
fidious Gaul. He endeavoured, by the terrible 
havock he renewed in his country, at leaft to 
render him fo odious to his countrymen who 
fuffered fo much on his account, that he fhould 
have no chance of regaining their friendfhip, 
or of being reftored to his poffell}ons. 

This expedition did not take up much time. 
At his return, he left Mark Anthony, his 
Quaeftor, with fifteen .cohorts in the country 
of the Bellovaci, to awe the Belgs. He went 
himfelf among the other nations, where tranquil¬ 
lity was not thoroughly re-eftabli(hed ; and, at 
the fame time that he exafted hoftages from 
them to intore their fidelity, he confoled them 
by.his obliging behaviour; and endeavoured 
to diffipate thofe fears that might have been 
productive of a frefh revolt. 



In 
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a. r. ?oi. In particular, he vifited the Carnutes, who 
Ant,C<5I, had given the fignal for the general rebellion, 

and had alfo maffacred in Genabum a great 
number of Romans. The heinoufnefs of their 
crimes made them apprehend a rigorous natio¬ 
nal punishment. Caefar promifed them pardon, 
provided they delivered up to him Guturvatus, 
who was the ringleader of the revolt, and author 
of the maffacre. Though this wretch hid him- 
felf carefully, he could not efcape the fearch of 
a whole people, whofe intereft was fo much 
concerned in dilcovcring him. He was given 
up to Caefar ^ who, fays his continuator, was 
conftrained by his foldiers to do violence to his 
natural clemency. The Romans imputed to 
Guturvatus ail the dangers they had been expofed 
to, all the Ioffes they had fuftained. He was 
therefore fcourged and beheaded. Csefar’s po¬ 
licy, which thought proper to mix fome feve- 
rity with his mildnefs, was, 1 believe, at leaft 
as much the occafion of this execution, as his 
foldiers clamours. He more than once made 
ufe of the artifice of making his army demand, 
what he thought was too odious to come from 

himfelf. 

Exploits While he was in this country he was inform- 
c/Caninius ec J 9 that the obftinate refiftance of the inhabi- 

betlunthi 1 ants Uxellodunum * in Querci flopped, the 
Loire and progrefs of the Roman arms, commanded in 
the Garon - thofe parts by Caninius Rebilus and C. Fabius. 
ne fl . Thefe Lieutenant-generals, one of whom had 

C 'dwIL i3 tw0 ^g^ ons i and the other twenty-five cohorts, 

under him *, had eafily difperfed a numerous 
army that affembled in Poitou, out of the re¬ 
mains 

* The fixation of this city flood is le Puech d’UfTelou, 

Several think on the confines of Querci and 
f ; 'ae rf' r:\ntaiv r« vihich it Limzfln % r.«tf Martel. 
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mains of the grand rebellion ; under the com- a. r 
mand of Dumnacus of Anjou, and Drapes a Ant ‘ 
Senonois. Dumnacus retired to an extremity of 
Gaul: Drapes joined Luterius, Prince, or at leaft 
one of the principal Lords, of Querci; who 
was an irreconcileable enemy to the Romans, 
and had by order of Vercingetorix attempted to 
invade the Roman province; and who after¬ 
wards, being ffiut up in Alefia, and having by 
fome means efcaped from thence, had conti¬ 
nued ever fince in arms, and could not bring 
himfelf to fubmit to the conqueror. As they 
found they were not ftrong enough to keep the 
field in prefence of Caninius, who was in per- 
luit of Drapes; they threw themfelves into Ux- 
ellodunum, a ftrong town, furrounded by deep 
rocks, that made it difficult of accefs to troops, 
even when they had no oppofers. Caninius not- 
withftanding encamped before the city, and pre¬ 
pared to befiege it. 

The fiege of Alefia had taught Luterius in 
what manner the Romans could inveft and block¬ 
ade towns. He therefore knew, and repre- 
fented, the neceffity of providing Uxellodunum 
with all neceffaries, before the enemy had com- 
pleated their formidable lines. And accordingly 
he went out of the town wirh Drapes at the head 
of the greateft part of their forces, to fetch a great 
convoy. But, on their return, Caninius fell on 
them, plundered the convoy, and defeated the 
efcorte. Drapes was took prifoner, and Luterius 
efcaped with difficulty. The garrifon left in Uxel¬ 
lodunum did not exceed two thoufand : but the 
inhabitants were brave. So that, though Cani¬ 
nius had began a line of contravallation, and was 
joined by Fabius, they would not furrender 

their town, 

■ 


Csfar, 
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a. r. ;°i. Csfar, informed of the ftate of affairs, 
Offer rvt'i thought his-prefence was neceflary at this fiege ^ 
to it in and went to it in hafle with his cavalry, order- 
jxrfsn, and\ n or two legions to follow him. He came there 

‘bet cdt 7 ln re ^°l ul ion to make an example of the Ux- 

furrendiT elloounians 5 left, if their refiftance went unpu- 

Atdifere - nifhed, the other places that were advantage- 

usn ' oufly fuuated Ihould be tempted to imitate 

them •, which was more likely to happen, as all 
the Gauls knew that he had but one campaign 
moretoftay in his province, fo that they had 
only to hold out another year, in order to free 
themfeives from all future fears. 


The town had proviCons fufficient for thofe 
who were in it : therefore to ftarve them into 
compliance would have been a work of time. 
C^far refolved to cut off the water of the be¬ 


fit-ged. They were fupplied, partly by a river, 
which almoft furrounded the mountain on which 


the city flood ; and partly by a plentiful fpring 
at the foot of their walls. Caffar began by hin¬ 
dering them from watering at the river * porting 
archers and (lingers, and even machines, to gall 
all who appeared on the other fide. 

The fountain remained, which was a good 
way up the mountain, and commanded by the 
town. Every body in the Roman camp wilhed 
to deprive them of it; but C^far was the only 
perfon knew how to effeft it. He raifed a ter- 
rafs fixty feet high, on which he eretfted a tower 
of ten flories *, and, at the fame, time, ordered 
a mine to be dug to the very fource of the fpring. 
The terrafs was firft finifhed, and as the tower 
that was on it, and the batteries thereon, com¬ 
manded the fountain, the befieged were much 
incommoded, as they could not water without 
great danger * fo that not only the hearts, but 


many 
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many men, peiifhed with third. They there* ^ nt fc 7 °7 
fore refolved to make an extraordinary effort to 
ruin this work of the befiegers. 

They fill cafks with tallow, pitch, and chips; 
and, having fired them, roll them towards the 
work. At the fame time, to hinder the befieg¬ 
ers from extinguifhingthe fire* they make a vi¬ 
gorous Tally. They had the advantage of the 
ground: fo that the Romans had enough to do* 
being forced to fight and prated: their work ac 
once. Gefar upon this makes a falfe attack, as 
if he intended to fcale the walls. This obliged 
the befieged to retire into the town ; and the 
Romans extinguished eafily the fire, which had 
done but fmall damage to their work. 

The befieged dill held our. But the Romans 
having at lad undermined the fpring, and the 
fountain confequently having disappeared on a 
fudden j defpair feized the Uxellodunians, who 
confidered that event, not as the efted of human 
indudry, but of divine power. They loft their 
courage, and furrendered at difcretion. 

Caffar treated them with uncommon fevcrity, 
which his continuator endeavours to excufe and 
juftify, by faying, that C^far had given fo ma¬ 
ny proofs of his indulgence and mildnefs, as to 
bp above any apprehenfion of being thought in¬ 
clined to cruelty j but that he found there would 
be no end of the wars and rebellions of the Gauls, 
if his ufual clemency did not on this occafion 
give place to fevcrity. He cutoff the hands of 
all who had bore arms in Uxellodunum ; leav¬ 
ing them alive, that they might be ftanding ex¬ 
amples of his rigour, and ferve to intimidate 
others. Drapes, frighted probably by this con- 
duft, ftarved himfelfto death in prifon. Sorm 
time after Luterius, who had wandered about, 

Vgl. XIII. N not 
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ace, but fre- 


a.r. --t not daring to (lay long in any place, but fre- 
^ ‘quently changing his afylum, was delivered up 
to Cselar by Epafnadlus, an Arvernian. Surus, 
an dEduan, and the only one of that nation who 
had continued until then in arms, was made 
prifoner too about the fame time in an engage¬ 
ment of cavalry, in the country ot the Trevirr, 
with Labienus, who was viftorious. 

Coni Ot all the Chiefs in the laft rebellion, Comius 
:x alone remained untaken. Yet the Atrebates had 
deferred him, and fubmitted to the conqueror. 
He had with him only a lmall body of cavalry, 
y q!u i}r.us competed ot luch as had a perfonal attachment to 
•wbspxr- him, with which he made incurfions *, and often 

* j *. 

jx:. n.m. cirr j ec j 0 » r t ; ae convoys that were going to the 

Roman winter-quarters. Anthony commanded 
in thofe parts; and doubtlefs, thinking it be¬ 
neath him to purfue a fugitive, fent after him 
that fame Volufenus, who, having been comtnii- 
fioned to kill him, had not been able to do more 
than to get him wounded by a Centurion. Volu- 
fer.us, ir.cited by hatred and rage at having once 
miffed his blow, let about the purfuit with great 
diligence. However, * he luffered himlelf to 
be deceived by the Atrebatian by an extraordi¬ 
nary flratagem, which is not altogether unplea- 
fant. Comius had fome barks with him, which 
were to rranlport him to Great-Britain, if he was 
Ciofeiy prefled. He found himfelf obliged to 
ale this recourfeat a time when the wind was fa¬ 
vourable, but the water fo low as to leave his 

veffcls 


* A:::* fire Frortirui. 

f Jj:.\ it vas 

i f'.: r cimulf that re: as thus 

:n c. C on.ius. But, 

ic ...t / 'ut it ik. proha- 

• 1 

t. s. : L .r 'sr be de- 

z.yjtt bj fiy; an art if a \ 1 


f.K.i nothing in t:is Cowmen - 
tat in that Jberxi that he ever 
went in purfuit of that Gaul. 
Tor thif: reafir.s [ have re¬ 
formed the relation of Front: - 
nut. bp; fukf.it uting Colijcitus. 
in :hi : t.m Carjar . 
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veffels on dry ground. He was undone, if his ^ R ^? or * 

L p • Ant. Ci 51* 

enemy came near the lhore* Comius to prevent 
it unfurled his fails ; and, as the wind filled 
them, Volufenus, who faw them from afar, 
thought the Gaul was already at fea, and turned 
back. 

There were feveral engagements between them. He wound* 
And in one of thelaft, as Comius fled, the Ro -^°^ en g us 
man heated by the purfuit ran upon him but iH-^LT/, 
accompanied. Comius perceiving it ; and, turn-wir¬ 
ing fhort upon him, drove his lance through Vo- **> ar & 

lu(enus*s thigh. He could not dilpatch him i ht 
and his troop was even difordtred by the Roman 7 
herfemcn, who re-aflembled about their Com¬ 
mander. The Atrebatian got off, leaving his 
enemy in fuch a condition that his life was almoft 
defpaired of. After this fight, whether he was 
fatisfied with the revenge he had took, or was 
apprehenfive that he muff at laft be ruined, as 
he continually loft fome of his men, he lent * 
deputation to Anthony *, offering to fubmit to 
whatever fhould be impofed on him, and to re¬ 
tire wherever he fhould be ordered : he only 
begged that fo much regard might be fhewn to 

his juft fears, as not to have it infilled on that 

he fhould appear before any Roman. Anthony,- 
who was naturally humane and generous cxcufed 
him, took holhges, and granted him peace. 

This happened in the beginning of the winter, 

Caffar, after taking Uxellodunum, fpent the Gaulen- 
femainder of the campaign in vifiting Aquitaine, 
where he had never been before in perfon. Air ' 
the people of that country received his laws, and 
gave hoftages. Having thus perfected the pa¬ 
cification of Gaul, he went to Narbonne ; fenc 
all his legions into winter-quarters, prefidtd at 
the Affirm blies of the Roman province, and re- 

N 2 warded 
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a r. -ot* warded thofe cities who had diftinguiflied them- 
Ar “‘ c ' ^‘felves by their zeal and fidelity at the time of the 

general revolt •, he then went among the Belgae 
to pafs the winter at Nemotocenna. In going 
there he was informed of Comius’s fubmiffion. 


A. R- 
Am. C ;o. 


L. JEmilius Paulus. 

P. Claudius Marcellus. 


Cafar The ninth and lad year that Caefar fpent in 
trr.plsyt the Gaul was quite pacific. He had two reafons for 

r ^nth uar cont i nu ^ n g quiet. He found himfelf obliged to 
of mi cm- h* his chief attention on Rome,where the negotia- 
mand in tions for and againft him were carried on with 
calming the t fi e utmoll warmth. Befides, he had propofed, 

gaiJn- ^ rom t * ie C '°^* e c he ^ campaign, to aim at 
tum A pacifying the Gauls, and calming by gentlenefs 
mi! an i/s. that violent fermentation, which fear rather in- 

creafes than quiets. He had a mind to accuf- 
tom them to live peaceably under the govern¬ 
ment of the Romans, the force of whofe arms 
he had made them feel. 

He ftudied, therefore, not only to avoid what¬ 
ever might rekindle a fire fcarce extinft, but alfo to 
fupprefs all animofities by exciting fentiments of 
affeftion and attachment ; treating the nations 
with refpeft, bellowing rewards on their Chiefs, 
impofing no new burthens: fo that Gaul, wea¬ 
ried and exhaufted by long unfuccefsful wars* 
willingly embraced the eafe and quiet that fhe 
found attendant on her fubmifiion. He infilled* 
however, on the payment of an annual tribute : 
but the fum was very moderate: and forty * 

millions of fefterces may be rather confidered as 

an 


* One million three hundred and twelve thou/and five hut 
drtd pounds ft er ling. * 
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an homage paid by Gaul to the fuperiority of*^ 7 ®*’ 
Rome, than as a burthenfome tax. 

As foon as the weather permitted, he made a 
journey into Cifalpine Gaul ; to keep alive and 
augment the zeal, that the municipal towns and 
colonies of thofe cantons had always cxprefied 
for him; as they influenced confideraWy the 
affairs at Rome. For his intention was, if 
he found no difficulty, to follicit for the Conful- 
Ihip the following year (the feven hundred and 
third from the foundation of the city) fo as to 
officiate in feven hundred and four. He was 
received every where with incredible honours. 

The gates of the cities were adorned with trium¬ 
phant arches, the ways ftrewed with flowers; 
nothing was fpared to decorate all the places he 
was to pafs through. The people met him in 
crowds ; the rich difplayed their magnificence, 
the poor fhewed their affc&ion and zeal. They 
made facrifices; they feafted in the public places 
and temples. Nothing could come nearer to 
the pomp of a triumph j and Cifalpine Gaul 
feemed to anticipate that which Rome could not 
avoid decreeing him. 

Casfar, after making a tour through the coun¬ 
try, returned expeditioufly to his winter-quar¬ 
ters, and aflcmbled his army in the country of 
the Treviri. He employed the campaign in 
vifiting the various Gaulifh nations ; regulating 
his marches by the wants of his troops, whom 
he did not fuffer to remain too long in a place, 
that he might keep them in a motion, both 
healthy to their bodies, and proper to prevent 
the bad confequences of a total idienefs. 

When winter came on, he fent them into 
quarters; part among the Belgse, part among 
the /Edui. Thefe two nations were the molt 

N 3 likely 
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a r. -c: ]:ke!v to lead the others *, the Belgse on account 
Asl * C 'cf then valour, and the /Edui on account of the 

authority and credit they enjoyed. Csfar there¬ 
fore reckoned that in keeping them quiet he in? 
fured the tranquillity of all Gaul. 


SECT. III. 

9 

Ti:e Partisans invade Syria, and are repulfed by 
Cajfius . B’bulus , Proconful of Syria , does no¬ 

thing conjiderable againft the Parthiatu. Con - 
fancy cf Bibulus on the death of bis fons. Ci¬ 
cero , Proconful cf Cilicia, Reajons that deter¬ 
mined him to accept that employment . His mi¬ 

litary exploits. He is proclaimed hnper at or. 
That title does not make him vain. He demands, 
and obtains , the honour of fupplicaliens ; a- 

gainji Cato's opinion, wboje favour he had in 
vain fc/licit-:d. Cicero's jujlice , mildnefs , 
dijinterefednefs , the exercife of bis office. 

Moderation and wijdom of his conduit, with re¬ 
gard to bis preieccffor. He refolutely refufes 
an unjuft rcqtieft of Brutus. He refeues from 
great danger Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia. 
He impatiently defircs the end of his employment. 
La ft infiance of his difintcreftednejs and refolution. 
He fets out cn bis journey, and receives the news 
of Honenjhs's death. Triumph of Lentulus 
pin: ter. Apt ins accvfed by Dolabella , and 
acquitted. He is created Cenfor with Pifo . 
He makes bimfclf ridiculous by a feverity which 
ill agreed with the reft of bis conduit. 


Motions of the Partiiians. 


B E FORE I enter into the particulars of 
the violent contefts, which at lad brought 

cn the civil war between Casfar and Pompty, 

I (hall 


* 
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Motions of the Parthians.' 


I (hall introduce here fome fafts that are inde¬ 
pendent of them. 

The Parthians, after the defeat and death of Wf Par- 
Craffus, were at firft fatisfied with retaking ^ 

that General had took from them in Mefopo - an d are*' 
ramia. But the next year they pafled the Eu -npulfed 
phrates in their turn, and entered Syria, but^.^# ft ^ 
with no great army, as they expected to have _j° Q ] 
found that province unprovided and defenceltfs. 

In this they were miftaken •, for Cafiius, who 
had efcaped the general calamity, as l have re¬ 
lated, having got about him the remains of 
Craffus’s unfortunate heft, formed them into a 


corps, with which he eafily repulfed troops fitter 
for making incurfions and plundering, than 
fighting. This bad fuccefs informed the Parthi- 
ans, that it was not fo eafy to over-run Syria as 
they imagined •, yet their lofs was not foconfi- 
derable as to damp their hopes. They returned A. R 701. 
therefore the fubfequent year in greater numbers, 
having at their head Pacorus, fon of their King 
Orodes; and Ofaces, an experienced Genera], 
who had been joined with the young Prince as a 
counfellor and moderator. They flattered them- 
felves with fucceedino; the eafier, as they thought 
they were fure of the affeftions of the people ; 
who, having little reafon to be pleafed with their 
new Governors, they fuppofed would be inclined 
to throw themfelves into the arms of a neigh¬ 
bouring nation, with whom they had long had 
a commercial intercourfe. 


The news of the irruption of the Parthians in- Cxi ad 
to Syria very much alarmed the people at ( - !C 1 
Rome. Some immediately talked of fending C P* I0 * 
Pompey or Caefar againft thofe terrible enemies. 
Others were for having the Confuls fet out in 
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all hafte. But Cafiius’s refolution and prudence 
diffipared thefe terrors. 

The Farthians had pufhed on to Antioch, 
which they undertook to befiege. Caflius, who 
was in the town, making a flout defence ; as 
they knew nothing of the art of befieging, they 
defifted : and went to another city named Anti- 
gonia *. CalTius followed them *, and when, 
after a fruitlefs attempt on this town, he found 
they were preparing to march off, he laid an 
ambufeade for them on their route, into which 
they fell *, flew many of them ; and among 
others their General Ofaces. After this lofs, 
Pacorus did not think it fafe to continue on the 
Roman territories. Thus Caflius, who was then 

very young, and had exercifed no other office 
than the Quseftorfhip, had the glory of preferr¬ 
ing Syria from the Parthian invafion. 


A R. 
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C. Claudius Marcellus. 
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During thefe tranfactions, Bibulus arrived, 
who had been lately appointed Governor of that 
province. Bibulus was no warrior i and, during 
the year of his admininration, the Parrhians 
having returned to the charge, this Proconful of 

Syria 



* I /peak after Dio. Ai- 
virthelefs Strabo, /. l 6. and 
Diodorus Siculus , I. 20. fay, 
that the ah of Antigonia in 
Syria, foundtd In Antigonus, 
fubfifed but a wry/mail time , 
end was defrayed by Seleucus. 
What increofts mx fufpicions 
agair.fi the exadnejs of Dio , 
is that Cicero , j l pecking of 
Coffins j exploits ( Lz.adFam. 


ep. 10. & ad Att. 5. 20.) 

makes no mention of Antigonia: 
and bis expreffion inclines me to 
think that it was before An¬ 
tioch that the battle was 
fought in which Ofaces was 
killed. 1 fancy that it was 
under Antioch that CaJJius 
beat the Parthians ; but that 
there were two engagements, 
the lafi of which was dec five. 
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Syria (if we may believe Cicero) never fee his ^ t R ' c 7e ^ 
foot out of the gates of Antioch, fo long as the nt ‘ ’ 5 °* 
enemy kept the field. A paflage in Csefar in¬ 
forms us, that he even fuffeted himfelf to be be- 
fieged by them. Dio reports, that he found the 
Parthians employment at home, by fomenting 
the rebellion of a Satrap againft their King 
Orodes. We have but (lender accounts of thefe 
affairs. But I think it is clear enough, that, 
during the Proconfulfhip of Bibulus, nothing 
extraordinary paffed in Syria between the Ro¬ 
mans and Parthians. 

All that hiftory has tranfmitted to us capable Conjlancy 
of doing honour to Bibulus, during thefe times, us 
is the example he gave of conftancy, and refpedf j eat y 0 f 
for the laws, in the moft affliftingcircumftances^V/ow- 
for a father. His two fons, youths of great Val Max « 
expedition, having been killed at Alexandria^ Con . 
by fome Roman deferters, who had continued fol. ad 
in that country from the time of Gabinius’s ex- Marc, 
pedition •, fo fad a piece of news did not inter- n< 
rupt his public fundtions above one day ; and 
Cleopatra, who jointly with her brother reign¬ 
ed then in /Egypt, having fent the tnur- 
therers to him for punifhment ; Bibulus, in- 
ftead of fatiating his revenge with the blood of 
thefe wretches, ordered them to be carried to 
Rome ; faying, it belonged to the Senate, and 
not to him, to enquire into, and punifh, their 
crime. 

At the fame time that Bibulus was made Go- Cicero, 
vernor of Syria, the Proconful of Cilicia, which p ™ on f u } 
comprehended a confiderable part of Afia Minor 
with the ifland of Cyprus, fell to Cicero. This that deter - 
was in confequence of the Senatus conjultum mined him 
pa(Ted in Pompey’s third Confullhip, which or- 

dered that the Confuls and Praetors fhould not pf Qj ^ nt , 
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a. r. r-'-havt any Government conferred on them until 
' "'"five years after they were out of office : which 
made it neceffary to go back to the oldeft Con- 
fular perfons, who had never yet any Govern¬ 
ment. 


3d Cicero hid always fhunned thefe employ- 
f im^ z 5. menrs> f-j e f a y S t h at h e W ouid not have accept- 

ed this, if he could poffibly have avoided it. 
& 6. ’ It is very probable that the new way of think¬ 
ing he had tell into, fince his banifhment, con¬ 
tributed to this determination. He thought he 
ought to endeavour to aggrandize himfelf, as 
much as his enemies had endeavoured to humble 
him. It is lor this reafon he defired to be named 


Augur ; ar.d he was actually appointed fuch in 
the room of C-afius’s Gn who fell in the Par¬ 
thian war. In 


confequence of thefe principles 
he was probably well-pleaded to have a province, 
which give an opportunity of meriting a tri¬ 
umph. In fact, he was very fond of all mili¬ 
tary honours, as we ihall fee hereafter, and par¬ 
ticularly of that which crowned the reft. 

4 

His mili- His conduct in war was not despicable ; and 
tan ex- many men, that had much greater experie nce in 
^'military affairs, would not have got fo much 
claimed honour. True it is, and it is a proof of his wif- 
Jsperafsr. dom and judgment, that he took care to fup- 

plyhisown defects by providing able Lieutenant- 
generals. Thofe we are beft acquainted with 
are, Cicero his brother, who had had oppor¬ 
tunities of forming himfelf and acquiring fkil! by 
making feveral campaigns under Cnefar ; and 
C. Pontinius, who had triumphed over the 
Allobroges. 

CP 

Cicero’s army was not (Irons. Plutarch 

* 

makes it amount to twelve thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand fix hundred horfe. This number 
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probably was not complete, fince Cicero -com- ^* c 7C ^ 
plains that he had only the name and appear- * * s °* 
ance of two legions. It is true, indeed, that he 
was joined by fome auxiliary forces. But JLy- 
cians, Pifidians, and Galatians, had never the 
reputation of good foldiers. With this army, 
however, on fome rumours of the Parthians be¬ 
ing in motion, Cicero very gallantly took the 
field, in order to defend his province.- And, 
when the danger was over, he attacked a nation 
of Banditti , who from the mountain Amanus, 
which they were in pofleffion of, made inroads 
into the open country. He took feveral places 
from them ; and particularly PindenifTus, 
which coft him a fiege of fifty-feven days: and 
for this fuccefs he was proclaimed lmperator by 
his army. 

This was a glorious title, as I have feveral That title 
times obferved. But what, in my opinion, 
conferred on Cicero more true and folid glory, n ^J n% m 
was his not fuffering himfelf to be dazzled by 
its fplendor, and his fpeak-ing of it with indif¬ 
ference as a trifle. I love to hear him jeft with 
his friends on his Generallhip. * “ I encamped, 

“ fays he to Atticus, near the city oflflus, in 
“ the very place where Alexander formerly en- 
“ camped ; who truly was a better Genera! 

“ than -either you or me” To Caslius he 
writes, T “ I have an army tolerably well 
^ provided with auxiliaries; and my name too 

“ gives 

* Caftra habuimus eft ipfa auxilii.% & quadam auftori- 

que contra Darcium habue- rate, apud eos qui me non 
rat apud Ilium Alexander, norunt, nomini.snoftri. Mul- 
imperator haud pauIo meiior turn eft enirn in his loci?, 
quam aut tu, aut ego. Cic. Hiccine eft ilk qui urbem, 
ad Att. 5. 20. quern Senatus ? nofti cetera. 

f Ad Amanum exercitum Cic. ad Tam. z. 10, 

* 

duxi, ims probe ornatum 
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Anfc 7 ' 1 U § lves lt ^ ome cre dit with thofe who don't 
* 44 know me. For I am much admired here : 

* 4 and they fay to one another, Is this the man 
44 who laved Rome ; is this he, whom the Sa- 
“ nate regards as the Saviour of his country ? ” 
This furely is not the language of one who con¬ 
founds himfelf with his place *, and who, be- 
cauie he is appointed General, thinks he there¬ 
fore pofleffes the requifite talents. 

He dr- He did not, however, as I have already ob- 
cranas arj d, neglect the honours ufually conferred on 

*tb:'blr.nr thofe who fucceeded in war: and it muft be al- 
{f/up'Uca- lowed that many obtained them for exploits of 
tiors; a- n0 greater importance than his. He demand- 

reVf^ cmn thankfgivings to the Gods 
rjjbc/s rnight be ordered, on account of the advantages 
favour hi he had gained over the enemies of the Repub- 
badii:vair.\ xz ^ and as he well knew Cato’s feverity, and 

cu ' feared his oppofition *, he wrote him a very long 
and preffing letter, in which he endeavou¬ 
red to gain his favour. After having given 
him a very circumftantial account of his ex¬ 
ploits, he adds a confideration feemingly ca¬ 
pable of making an imprefhon on Cato. * 64 I 
44 think I have obferved, fays he, (for you 
44 know how attentively I always hear you) that, 
44 when the granting, or refufing, honours, to 

44 Gene- 


that folemn thankfgivings to the Gods 


* Eqnidem etiam mihi il- miffimumprafidiumhabuifTe 
lodanimumadvertiffevideor, jequitarem & continentiam. 
(feis enim quam attente te His ego fubfidiis ea fum con- 
audire foleam} te non tam fecutus, quse nullis legionibus 
res geftas, quam mores, in- confequi potuiflem ; ut ex 
ftituta, atque vitam, Impera- alieniffimisfociis amicifiimos, 
torum fpechre folere, in ha- ex infideliffimis firmiflimos 
bendis aut non habendis ho- redderem; animofque nova- 
noribus. Quod fi. in mea rum rerum exfpe&arione fuf- 
cauLa confiderabis, reperies penfos ad veteris imperii be- 
me, exercitu imbecillo, eon- nevolentiamtraducerem. Ci(. 
tra meium nuximi belli hr- ad Fam. 15. 4. 
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Generals is in debate ; you do not merely A * R 
weigh their military aft ions, but alfo their 
manners, conduft, and integrity. Now, if 
you follow this rule with refpeft to me, you 
will perceive, that, having but a weak army, 

I placed my greateft confidence in juftice, 
and temperance, during the danger of a for¬ 
midable war. By thefe I have acquired 
what no army could have acquired. I have 
recovered the affeftions of thole people, who 
were alienated from us \ from unfaithful, I 
have made them faithful, allies ; and, 
whereas they were before defirous of a change 
of government, I have revived in them the 


. 70*. 

C. 50. 


u fentiments of love and attachment to our 
“ Empire.” 

This ftudied, infinaning, follicitation had no 
effeft on the inflexible aufttrity of Cato ; who 
did not think that Cicero’s exploits were defend¬ 
ing of the honour he demanded. To make in 
fome fort amends, he extolled the wifdom, the 
juftice, and mild government, of the Proconful 
of Cilicia. Cicero * politely tells him, that he 
was overjoyed at being prailed, by one who 
deierved all praife. But at the bottom he wasCic. ad 
much diflatisfied, as appears by one of his let- Atc * 7 * z ' 
ters to Atticus, with Cato’s behaviour, who 
did what he was not defired to do, and refufed 
to do what he was defired. The reft of the Se¬ 
nators were not fo drift ; fo that it was ordered 
by the majority, that thanks Ihould be returned 
the Gods for the fuccefs of the Roman arms un¬ 
der the Command of Cicero: h ippy prefage of 
a future triumph! 



* Lxtus fum laudari me abs te laudato viro. Ep 6. 
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♦ 

Anfc^o* ^ Te have ^ een that Cicero boafled of the wif- 
Cicer'Ss' dom of his adminiftration \ and that Cato pub- 

Ikkly acknowledged it. This deferves our 
exam * nar * on - Cicero acquired fome reputation, 
as a General *, but, as a Magiftrate, he deferves 

in toe exe r - the higheft encomium : and his Proconfu'lfhip, 
d/e of dis viewed in that light, is one of the fineft parts of 
°?' e% his life. 


He did not think it enough, not to follow 

the bad example then almoft univerfal among 
theRomans, and to abftain from plundering his 
province. Far from endeavouring to enrich 
himfclf by injuftice, he was fo perfectly difin- 
terefted as not to take the advantage of the pri¬ 
vileges eftablifhed by cuftom, and allowed him 
by the laws themfclves. He would not permit 
the cities, or private perfons, to put themfclves 
to the lead expence on his account; or for the 
Officers who accompanied, and lerved under, 
him. Only one of his Lieutenant-generals tranf- 
grefitd this rule, without however exceeding the 
bounds preferibed by law, and Cicero relented 
it. All the others thought it glorious to imitate 
the difintereftednefs of the Proconful; and it 


was little lefs than a miracle, that excited at 


once the love and admiration of the nations, to 
fee a Governor of a province go from place to 
place with his whole retinue, without being a 
burthen or expence to any one. On the con¬ 
trary, he ufed to entertain the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of the cities •, and his table, though not 
fumptuous, was decent. 

There was a famine m Afia when hecrofied 


it, on account of a very bad feafon. This mif- 
fortune of the province turned to the glory of 
our Proconiul ; who, without rigorous enqui¬ 
ries, without even ufir.g his authority, merely 

by 
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by his exhortations and obliging behaviour, A « 1 
prevailed on both the Greeks and Romans, n ' 
who had locked up their corn, to open their 
granaries and relieve the people. 

In the adminiftration of juftice, Cicero was a 
model of perfection, for equity, clemency, and 
eafinefs of accefs. He prefided at the AfTem- 
blies in all the chief cities of his province ^ dur¬ 
ing which time, every body was admitted to 
his prefence. There was even no need of being 
introduced. He walked in his houfe early in 
the morning, and gave audience to all who 
had any bufmefs witli him, as they came. 

He difeovered that the Mag'ftrates had often 
opprefied their towns. He fent for all thofe 
of the laft ten years •, and, on their confeffing 
their rapines, he did not ftigmatize them by 
formal judgments, but perfuaded them to re¬ 
fund voluntarily what they had unjuftly feized. 

Every body is aware how difficult it is to 
reconcile the interefts of the people and rhe tax- 
farmers. Yet Cicero found the means to do it.- 
He took fiich a well-judged medium, that the 
Publicans were paid even what had been many 
years owing to them, without oppreffing or dis¬ 
obliging the province. By thefe means he made 
himfelf be equally beloved, by thofe who levied 
the taxes, and by thofe who paid them. 

His equity and goodnefs appeared alfo in this; 
that inftead of taking upon himfelf the judg¬ 
ment of all things, he permitted the Greeks, in 
the difputes that arole among themfelvcs, to 
have the fatisfaftion of being tried by their coun¬ 
trymen, and by their own laws. And, in thofe 
things he judged himfelf, he ffiewed fuch cle¬ 
mency, that we are affured, that, during the 
whole year of his adminiliration he had no 

body 
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a. r. 7^* body whipped, gave no harffi language to any 

one, and impoled no ignominious punimment. 

I do not know whether it is poffible to add 
any thing to a conduct fo perfect in all refpe&s. 
Peace and order were fo well-eftabliffied in his 

Cic ad a* P rov * nce » t ^ ac ventures to affirm, that no 

VL i t " private houfe could be better regulated or difci- 

plined. Force and fraud were banilhed out of 
it; which gave him an opportunity of jetting 
very agreeably with Caelius. For that young 
Orator, who was then iEdilis Curulis, and in 
that quality was to exhibit the public games, 
being defirous of entertaining the people with 
battles of Panthers; and having requefted of 
Cicero a number of thofe animals; the Procon- 
ful anfwers him thus : * “I have given orders 
44 to get the panthers. But there are but few 
“ of them ; and thofe we have complain much •* 
44 they fay that they are the only things in my 
44 Province for whom fnares and ambuffies are 
44 laid. Therefore they have come to a refo- 
44 lution to leave the country, and retire into 
44 Cana.” 

He triumphs more ferioufly in a letter to At- 
ticus; who had exhorted him, when fet out, 
to maintain the honour of letters, philofophy, 
and his own virtue f. 44 Youwill be fatisfied, 

44 fays 

* De pantheris,-agitur pello, quae virtus voluptati 

mandato meodiligenter. Sed refiftere videtur. Ego invite 
mira paacitas eft: Sc eas qua* mea nunquam voluptate tanta 
fum valde aiunt queri, quod fum affeCtus, quanta afficior 
nihil cuiquam infidiarum in hac integrate. Necmetam 
mea Provincia, nifi iibi, fiat, fama, qus fumma eft, quanr 
Itaque conftituifie dicuntur res ipta dcletflat. Quidqute- 
in Cariam ex noftra provincia ris ? Fuit tanti: me ipfe non 
decedere Cic.adFam.^n. norara, nec fciebam quid iri 

t Moriar, fi quidquam fieri hoc genere facere poflenu 
potcfl elegantius. Nec jam Qic* ad Jtt. V. 20, 
ego hanc coorineatum ap- 
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* 4C fays he, with my condudt* May I die, if An t R c 7 °o’ 
“ things do not go on very well* However, n ‘ ' 5 °‘ 
<c I will not boaft of having facrificed my plea- 
u fure to my duty. For I find in faithfully 
“ fulfilling my duty the greateft plcafure I 
“ ever yet felt. Nor is it fo much glory that 
“ delights me, tho’ that too much delights 
“ me, as the practice of Virtue in itfelf. In 
“ a word ; the trouble I am at in this employ- 
<e ment is not loft. For I did not know my- 
“ felf before, nor of what I was capable.” Such 
was the candour with which Cicero opened his 
heart to his friend ; and triumphed in a fpecies 
of glory that was wife, humane, fweet, and 
doubtlefs preferable to that acquired by Caefar in 
the conqueft of all Gaul. 

He fpoke what he thought, when he declared 
to Atticus, that virtue feemed to him to be her 
own reward. For he refufed all vain glorious 
acknowledgements; ftatues, temples, triumphal 
cars. The cities, who enjoyed thro’ him fuch 
happinefs and tranquillity, were forced to be 

content with only making decrees in his honour* 

He forbad every thing that might fhcck his 
modefty, and be expenfive to them. 

This conduct of Cicero charmed the province M-dera- 
fo much the more, as his predeceffor had be - 0 c 

haved very differently. He was Appius, brother i :i { an d :i 3 
to Clodius Cicero’s enemy, who was Conful in with re- 
fix hundred and ninety-eight$ and after the 

piracion of his Confuifhip had replaced in Cilicia 
Lentulus Spinther, principal author with Milo 
and Pompey of Cicero’s recall. Appius, tho 5 
not fo wicked as his brother, becaule lefs auda¬ 


cious, refpefted no more than he the laws of 
honour and honefty. He made his province 
unhappy : and Cicero makes a frightful picture 
Vol. XHI. O of 
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’•of the condition he found it in. 44 I hear of 

c ' 44 nothing, fays he to Atticus, but capitations, 
44 too heavy to be borne; of revenues of cities 
44 mortgaged and alienated ; I meet every where 
44 with tears and lamentations; * with mon- 
44 ftrous proceedings befitting a brute more than 
44 a man. The people are fo oppreffed that 
44 they are weary of their lives.” Thofe who 
were in authority under Appius had followed 
his example, as it always happens. The Go¬ 
vernor and his Subalterns had in concert ex- 
haufted and diftrefled the province, by all forts 
of extortions and rapines, outrages and violences. 
Cicero, in doing thefe unhappy people fervice, 
was obliged to aft with caution as to Appius. 
He was a reconciled enemy ; and confequently 
there was reafon to fear, that, if any deference 
he might juftly pretend to was omitted, the re¬ 
conciliation would on Cicero’s fide be thought 
infincere. Befides, he had a daughter married 
to Pompey’s eldeft fon •, and another married 
to Brutus ; affinities which Cicero equally loved 
and reipeeled. Thefe reafons did not prevent 

his eafing the fubjecls of the Empire, who had 
been ill ufed by his predeceflbr : but he avoided 
all unneceffary affronts. He omitted nothing 
that the good of the people and his own glory 
required and on the other hand he behaved 
to Appius with all poffible decency and polite- 
nefs. 

He could not however prevent fome com¬ 
plaints : and, at firft fetting out, Appius took 
it very ill that Cicero, when he entered into 
the province, did not come to meet him. As 
he was proud of his family, he even expreffed 

him- 


* Monflra qusedam, non hominis, fed ferae nefcio cujuj 
ifcnnanis. Cic. ad Jtl, V. 16. 
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himfelf on this occafion in terms offcnfive A - 
enough. “ How, laid he, Appius went t0 Ant ' c * 

“ meet Lentulus (tharte, the-Lentulus Spin- 
ther we juft now mentioned, a man of great 
family ;) “ Lentulus went to meet Appius ; 
u and Cicero has not Ihewn that refped to 
“ Appius ? 

We niuft fee what Cicero fays to this reproach. 

He begins by juftifying himfelf as to the faft; 
and proves that he had afted according to rule ; 
and that it was not his fault, if that which he 
knew was his predeceffor’s due was omitted. But 
to the haughty, contemptuous, fpeech of Appius 
he oppofes a proper and noble fpirir. * “ What, 

“ fays he, do you mind thefe trifles? you, who 
u are a man of great prudence, of uncommon 
“ learning, and of coniummate knowledge of 
u the world; to which I may add, and of 
€i great politenefs; which the moft auftere 
“ philofophers account a virtue! Do you ima- 
tc gine that I have more regard for the names 
“ of Appius or Lentulus, than for the glory 
* of Virtue? Even before I had attained what 
cc is reckoned the height of human grandeur, 1 

was never dazzled by your great names; I 

O 1 “ only 

* Quaefo etiamne tu has men ifta veftra nomina nun- 
ineptias? homo (mea fen- quam fum admiratus: virus 
tentia) fumma prudentia, efle, quiea vobisreiiquiflent, 
multa etiam do&rina, plu- magnos arbitrabar. Poftea 
rimo rerum ufu, addourbani- vero quam ita Sc eepi Sc gefli 
tate, quae eft virtus, ut Stoici maxima imperia, ut mihini- 
re&iffimc putant! Ullam Ap- hil aeque ad gloriam, neque 
pietatem aut Lentulitatem va- ad honorem acquirendum * 
lere apud me plus, quam or- putarem; fuperiorem quidem 
namenta Virtucis, exiftimas! nunquam, fed parem vobis 
Quum ea confecutus nondum me fperavi efle faftutn. C/V. 
eram, qua font hominum ad Fam. III. 7. 
opinionibus ampliflima, ta- 

* 1 had rather read reliquum or reljqui: unUfs requi. e -dum 
viej he thought preferable. 
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only thought that thofe from whom you in¬ 
herited them were great men. But now that 
“ I have obtained and exercifed the firft offices 
“ of the Commonwealth, in a manner that has 
“ left me nothing to wiffi either as to fortune or 
“ reputation; if I think not myfelf fuperior 
<c to you or Lentulus, I mud own I flatter my- 
tc felf that I am your equal ” 

Appius renewed his complaints with more 
bittemefs, when he found that Cicero reformed 
his abufes, and cancelled many of his ordinances. 
Cicero paid no more regard to them than they 
deferved. * He compares Appius’s language to 
that of a phyfician, who, when his patient has 
got into other hands, is angry at the alteration 
of the prefcriptions. “ He has, fays he, bled 
<c the province almoft to death *, and now he is 
44 offended at my ufing a mild regimen, in or- 
“ der toreftore it to its priftine vigour.” Thus 
Cicero exprefled himfelf in a letter to Atticus. 
But as in all public occurrences he was very ten¬ 
der of his predeceffor’s reputation, and always 
made honourable mention of him ; Appius, 
tho’ touched to the quick, had patience j and 
the correfpondence of friendffiip, or at lead 
or civility, between them was not interrupted. 

. Cicero’s zeal for the people committed to his 
care differed another attack from another fort 
of man, from whom one fhould little expeft 
it, I mean Brutus. I have I believe already ob- 
ferved that the Romans, even the very bed of 
them, ufed to make great advantage of their 

money, 

*£ 2<2utpf(T£<y; provincial!! cu- 
rarit, languinemmiferit. quid- 
quid potuit detraxerit, mihi 

tradideiitenc(nam,rpo(rj4ra7fj. 

cam a me non libenicr 

Cic. ad Ait. VI. w 


* L *. v. mediaii, quum 
sgrc:t:s adi medico traditu^ 
L:. iraici velit ei medico qui 
L.bi ijcceiTc::?, ii. qua ipfe 
in curando cor.ftiruerit, mu- 
:c*l ills ; fjc Appius, quum 
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money, and get extravagant intereft for it.^ R 
Brutus did as the reft ; and had fome concerns ‘ 
of this fort with two merchants, Scaptius and 
Matinius, who had lent confiderable fums to 
the Salaminians in Cyprus. That ifland was, . 
as I have fa id, dependent on Cicero’s Govern¬ 
ment. When therefore he let out for his pro¬ 
vince, Brutus recommended thefe two merchants 
to him, as perfons of his acquaintance ; with¬ 
out telling him that his intereft had any con¬ 
nexion with theirs. Cicero had prefently occa- 
fion to know that Scaptius was unworthy of his 
protection. For, when he came to Epheilis, he 
was waited on by a deputation from the Salami¬ 
nians, who implored his juftice againft that 
merchant; whofe avarice and violence was fuch, 
that he wanted to extort from them enormous 
ufury ; and, to force them to it, had obtained 
from Appius fome troops, with whom he came 
toSalamis, and blocked up their Senate fo long, 
that five Senators were ftarved to death. Ci¬ 
cero immediately fent orders to thofe troops to 
quit the ifland. 

When he was in the province, Scaptius pre- 
fented himfelf to him. The Proconful, not 

forgetting Brutus’s recommendation, enquired 
into the affair, and regulated it in a manner 
that ought to have fatisfied the leaft tractable 
ufurer. For he ordered intereft to be paid Scap¬ 
tius for the principal at the rate of twelve per 
Cent . (that was the rate of intereft among the 
Romans) and alfo the intereft of the arrears. 
The Salaminians were fatisfied ; and even com¬ 
plimented Cicero, telling him, “ we (hall dif- 
“ charge our debts with your money: For we 
“ (hall employ for that purpofe the fums we 
“ ufed to prefent your predeceflors with.” But 

03’ Scap- 
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a. r. rci Saprius had the infolcnce to demand, that in* ** 

iercit fhou’d be allowed him at the rate of forty- 
tigh: per Cent. Cicero rejefted this impudent 
demand ; and expefted the thanks of Brutus for 
his behaviour in this affair. But on the contrary 
Brutus wrote to him in a haughty, harlh, man¬ 
ner *, he then difeovered to him that he was 
himfelf concerned in the loan to the Salaminians: 
and he engaged Atticus to defire Cicero to give 
Scaptius fifty horfemen, that he might go and 
compel his debtors to pay him on his own terms. 

Nothing can be finer than Cicero’s anfwer to 
his friend on this lubject *. 44 What, fays he, 

“ Atticus, you who are the panegyrift of the in- 
14 t- grity and delicacy of my conduct, have you 
44 dared to mention fuch a thing ; and to propofe 
64 my giving horfemen to Scaptius to get in his 
44 debts witii ? You fometimes write, that you 
4i are forrv you are not here with me. If you 
44 was with me, and I fhould be inclined to 
4k do iuch a thing, would you fuffer it ? I afk 
44 but for fifty horfemen, lay you. And do 
14 not you remember, that Spartacus had not fo 
44 many men with him at fir ft ? What mifchiel 
41 might not fifty horfemen do in 2n ifland whofe 
44 inhabitants are fo effeminate ! But what need 
;; is there of horfemen at all ? The Salamini- 

44 ans 


* Ain? tandem, Attice, 
hue a - or htegriutis Sz ele- 
cw.ritr r.oftrte, •* auius es hoc 

** ex ore too?” inquit En- 
n u* : ut equites Scaptio ad 
ccgcndam peeiniam darem, 
me rogarer An tu, ii ir.ccum 
eife*, nui icribh ir.o*dc:i te 
interdum, quod non fimul 
ii', patere'e me .d facere, li 
v el 'em ; Ncn ampliu;, : n- 
:,qeinqj2gin:a Cum Spar- 


taco minus multi primo fue- 
runt. Quid tandem ifti mall 
in tagi tenera infula non fe- 
cilTent! - fed quid jam 

opus equitatu r Solvunt enim 
Salaminii. Nifi forte id vo¬ 
lumes armisefficere, utfoenus 
quaternis centefimis ducant. 

--Nitnis, nimis inquam, 

in iito Brutum amafti, dul- 
ciBime Attice: nos vereorne 
pa rum. Cic. ad Att. VI. 2- 
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ans are ready to pay their creditor. Unlefs A - R -?° 2 - 
u we ought to employ force to extort intereft Ant ‘ 5 °‘ 
“ at forty-eight per Cent. My dear Atticus, 
w yoi* have in this affair liftened too much to 

“ your friendfhip for Brutus *, and not enough 
“ to that you profefs for me.” What refold 
tion, and what fweetnefs! Such a remonftrance 
admitted of no reply. Nor indeed does it 
appear that Atticus any more prefled his requeft. 

As to Brutus, it coft not Cicero much to refift 
his importunities; they were haughty and harlh, 
and confequently more likely to irritate, than 
feduce. 

Every body that came near Cicero partici- He reftues 
pated of his goodnefs and juftice. Ariobar^anes/^w great 
King of Cappadocia, a poor weak Prince, had 
been recommended to his care by the Senate. 

Cicero came into Cappadocia, at a time when King of 
a confpiracy to dethrone him was on the point Ca PP“~ 
of breaking out. Many of his mod loyal 
fubjefts were informed of it; but durft not 
difcover it, left they fhould be ruined by the 
power of the confpirators. When they faw 
among them a Roman Proconful well-aftecled 
to the King, and well-accompanied by troops, 
their fear vaniihed ; and they difcovered all 
they knew. The fecret thus divulged, Ario- 
barzanes could eafily guard againft the at¬ 
tempts of his enemies. Cicero encouraged 
thole who were in his intereft to defend him 
zealoufly: and the confpirators had no hopes 
to gain the Proconful by prefents, as he even 
would not allow them accefs to him. Thus, 
by his wifdom and the authority of his name 
alone, he faved the life and crown of the King 
of Cappadocia. 

0 4 As 
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a. r. -n. As Cicero did not make the power of Pro- 

Q CO* ^ ^ 4 

conful lerviceabie either to ambition, or ava- 
tiemb: dt- rice •, he had not the fame reafon, as the ge- 
f :re ;** nerality of Governors of provinces, to defire its 

continuance. On the contrary, he dreaded no- 
rJ-.:. thing fo much, as b.ing obliged to keep his 

place longer than a year. This he acquainted 
all his friends with, when he fet out for his Go¬ 
vernment ; and, in all the letters he wrote them 
from thence, he renewed his inftances, and 
begged them, at all events, to prevent any pro¬ 


longation. His realbns for this are expreffed 
very naturally in one of his epiftles to Atticus. 
“ The very firft day, fays he, I fet foot in my 
“ province, I was fufficiently weary of my 
“ employment. This is not a theatre to dif- 
“ play my talents on. I adminiftcr juftice at 
“ Laodicea, and A. Plotius at Rome : what a 
45 contraft! my army is very weak. —— * In 
u a word, this is not the life I like. I regret 
il public life, the forum, the capital, myhoufe, 
“ the converfe of my friends: thefe are what I 
il like” He did himfelf juft ice. His elo¬ 
quence, his extenfive knowledge, his elevated 
views as to government, his pacific difpofition *, 
all thefe things pointed out his proper place to 
be at the head of the Senate, not of an army ; 
his merit was confpicuous in the feat of empire, 
but buried in a province. 

His impatience to be eafed of his burthen in- 
creakd, as the rime cf h.s deliverance approach¬ 
ed. Two nov motives were raided to the oid 
ones. He had acquired fo much g'ory by his 
wife adn.iaifcratiuo, that he thought he could 

4 net 
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not increafe it: and he apprehended that the A ' R ? 0J * 
war with the Parthians would become ferious, Ant * C ' s °* 
and find him more employment than he de- 
fired. 

His wiffies had their accomplilhment. His 
Command was not prolonged ; and, though the 
troubles of the Commonwealth (which were now 
at the crifis of the moft violent contefts between 
Pompey and Caefar) did not afford leifure 
enough to provide him a focceffor *, yet he pre- in Augufi 
pared to depart, recommending to his Quaeftorpz* 
the care of the province. 

He maintained to the laft the glory of a wife Lajlin- 
ceconomy, and perfect difintereftednefs. Fo\fi ance rf 
finding, that, out of the allowance made him by 
the State for the year’s expence, he had faved a and refi~ 
confiderable fum ; he would not keep it: but^"'°»- 
fhared it between his Qusftor, whom he left in 
his place, and the public treafury, to which he 
returned t a million of fefterces. Upon this 
occafion the generofity of his partizans failed.. 

They expected to have had all that money diftri- 
buted among them ; and complained aloud,when 
they found themfelves difappointed. || u The 
“ pradtice of virtue, fays Cicero, on this fub- 
“ jeft, is difficult \ and when it comes not from 
46 the heart, but is only affe&ed, it never fails 
“ to betray itfelf at laft.” Cicero had no re¬ 
gard for their complaints. He thought, that, 
after having hufbanded the finances of the Phry¬ 
gians and Cilicians, it would ill-become him to 
ncgleft thofe of the Roman people. Befides, 
he had more concern for his own glory, than 

the 


•f Seven thoufand eight hundred and twelve pounds ten 

jhillings. 

|| Quam non eft facile virtus! quara vero difficilis ejus 
diururna iimulatio ! Cic. ad Att. vii, i. 
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a- R. *ci. the avarice of his Officers. However, heal- 
Aat ‘ C ' 5 ° ways behaved well to them, and gave them 

every mark of confideration and efteem. 

Kites out He left his province fatisfied with his perfo- 

nal firuarion ; but greatly uneafy on account of 
the divifions in the Republic, and of the civil 
ctivis the war with ic was threatened. In the ifland of 
tfuis of Rhodes he heard of Hortenfius’s death, and was 
H V^ ath extremely affefted by it. The fmall differences, 
at ' that had formerly fomewhat abated their friend- 
fhip, by time were expunged j and in a letter 
to Atcicus, before Hortenfius’s death, he exprefs- 
Au. 6. 6. ]y fays, that he had determined to live for the 

future in the drifted union with him. Nothing 
can be more pathetic than the grief he expreffes for 
the lofs of that noble friend in the preface to his 
book of illudrious Orators, compofed three 
years after. Bat the calamities, which the Re¬ 
public differed in that interval, in which Cicero 
himlcif had fo large a ffiare, make him envy 
rhe lot of a man ; * who, after having enjoyed 
an uninterrupted felicity, died luckily for him- 
feIf, chough unluckily for his fellow-citizens \ 
as he left the world at a time, which, had he 
furvived, he might have lamented over his 
Country, but could not have affided her: and who 
had lived jud as long as it was poffible to live in 
Rome with honour and quiet. Cicero arrived 
at Brundifium in December; that is, a little be¬ 
fore the war between Cselar and Pompey broke 
out. He returned in hopes ot a triumph •> and 
probably would have obtained it, bad not the 

rrmihlpc 


* Perperua qus'iam :*e!ici- 
tz't "{li* ilk edn; c vita mo 
niigis, quam fuorum civi-jin 
teKiPo-c; Sc ram occidir, 
quam lagers xaciiius Rem' 


pablicam poffet, fi viverer, 
qiumjuvare: vixitque tam- 
diu, quam licait in civitate 
bene beateque vivere. Cic. 
Brat?, n. 4.. 
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troubles of the Republic 
turned the thoughts of the 
important fubjefts. Lentulus Spinther, whofe Triumph 
adtions in Cilicia muft have been very inconfi- °fkntulus 
derable, fince hiftory is quite filent about them, ***** er ‘ 
had neverthelefs triumphed in Cicero’s abfence. 

Ap. Claudius alfo made intereft for the fame 
honour *, and, if he miffed of it, it was not be- 
eaufe he was thought undeferving of it, but on 
account of the accufation brought againft him by 
Dolobeila. 

Dolobella was a young Gentleman of illuftri- appius 
ous birth, being a Patrician of the Cornelian fa- ^cu/edfy 
mily. Hehadfpirit, induftry, and parts: but^j 0 ^^* 
the love of pleafure had been predominant in quitted. 
him, as it too often happens, in his youth ; He is ere- 
and ambition afterwards made him commit ma- ^ 
ny faults, and at lad fall its vidtim. It is not 
known whether he had any other motive for ac- 
cufmg Appius, than that of getting a name, as 
the cuftom then was, and of which we have al¬ 
ready given feveral inftances. This event in¬ 
volved Cicero in new difficulties with refpedt to 
Appius. At the time he was endeavouring, by 
all methods, to convince him of his friendfhip 
for him, he on a fudden became the father-in- 
law of his accufer. Tullia had been fome time 
feparated from her fecond hufband Furius Craf- 
fipes. Dolobella courted her at the very fame 
time that he entered upon the accufation of Ap¬ 
pius •, and, as the party was agreeable to Te- 
rentia, Ihe concluded the affair without waiting 
for her hufband’s confent. Cicero was not dif- 

pleafed with the match in itfelf, though he had 
himfelf other views, and received propofals 
from Ti. Nero, who afterwards married Livia, 
and was father of the Emperor Tiberius. But 

i he 
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he found himfelf embarraffed as to Appius, with 
whom he was willing to keep a good under- 
ftanding. He wrote him letters of excufe ; he 
even interefted himfelf for him in the procefs 
carrying on again ft him ; and fo far fucceeded 
as to prevent a rupture. What doubtlefs made 
Appius more tradable, was his being honour¬ 
ably acquitted. 

As foon as he was accufed, he gave up his 
claim to the triumph, and came into the city to 
{land trial. He was accufed, whether juftly or 
unjuftly I know not, of high-treafon. His in¬ 
nocence, or Pompey’s influence, laved him. 
After that he was accufed of corruption, and ac¬ 
quitted likewife. So that he was not disqualified 
from (landing for Cenfor; and he was appoint¬ 
ed fuch jointly with L. Pifo, Gefar’s father- 
in-law. 


D':o,L>o. Thefe two Cenfors, the laft the Common¬ 
wealth faw, were by no means proper perfons 
to do honour to the expiring Cenforfhip. One 
of them was a lazy Epicurean, who had been 
forced as it were to accept the office. Every 
thing to him was indifferent but his beloved eafe 
and quiet, which he was not inclined to difturb 
by making enemies by a proper feverity. Be- 
fides, as he was C^far’s father-in-law, he en¬ 
deavoured to gain him creatures and friends by 
his indulgence. 

Ht maks As to Appius, we have painted him after 
himfelf ri- Cicero in colours very unbecoming a Reformer. 
eucuicus by He acted however with feverity, and obliged 

rJk-Tki hisCollegue to join with him in ftigmatizing 
e?r£fd 1 many Roman Knights and Senators ; in doing 

cc ith tbt of which, contrary to his intention, he rendered 
^ fervice to Caefar, whom he hated : for it was 

making him fo many partizans. 


In 
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In the brands he inflicted he followed various A R * 702. 
views. Full of the privileges of the Nobility, Ant ’ C,5 °' 
like his anceftors, who were all proud and 
haughty, he thought it his duty to remove out 
of the Senate all thofe who were fons of freed- 
men, Other Senators he punilhed for their bad 
lives. It was for the laft reafon, that Salluft, 
the hiftorian, was degraded from the rank of 
Senator. He indeed deferved it on account of 
his open debauchery, which he was not afhamed 
to avow in full Senate, ufing only this fcanda- 
lous excufe, that he did not intrigue with wo¬ 
men of condition, but with thofe of the loweft 
order. Ateius, that Tribune of the People, 
who vented fome imprecations on Craffus, at 
his fetting out from Rome on the Parthian ex¬ 
pedition, was difgraced by Appius, as having 
drawn on the Republic one of the greateft cala¬ 
mities (he ever experienced. This furely was 
miftaking the thing. Ateius had been guilty of 
imprudence and paflion ; but was very innocent 

of Crafius’s defeat. Superftition dictated this 


judgment to Appius. Narrow-minded as he 
was, he gave into all fuch idle fancies * though 
the age he lived in had for the moft part got the 
better of them. He even valued himfelf for 
his fkill in the art of augury, which he had made 
his particular ftudy ; and he retained this weak- 
nefs to the laft moments of his life, as Lucan Luc. 1 . 
informs us. This Cenfor attacked too, but 
without fuccefs. Curio, then Tribune of the 
People. I fliall fpeak of that fadt in another 
place. 

All thefe a&s of feverity very ill became 
him. But nothing made him more ridiculous, 
than his attempt to iupprefs luxury, into which 
he gave himiuf greatly. Let us hear the witty 

Cadius 
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Cselius banter on this fubjeft with Cicero. 
* “ Do you know, fays he to him, that our 
“ Cenfor Appius does wonders here? His zeal 
“ againft: ftatues and pictures, againft immo- 
a derate purchafes and debts, deferves the high- 
“ eft admiration. He imagines the Cenforihip 

“ to be fullers-earth for every thing. But he 
“ is miftaken. For, by thefe extravagant en- 
“ deavours to wafh out his itains, he flays and 
“ kills himfelf. Come quickly, in the name 
“ of gods and men, come and laugh with us 
“ at this fight: come and fee Appius reform 
“ the luxury of pidtures and ftatues.” 

The advantages accruing to the Republic from 
this laft Cenforihip were, as we perceive, very 
flender. It rather ferved to inflame the diftem- 
pers of the State; which the civil war between 
Pompey and Csefar entirely fubverted. This is 
the great event that I am now going to lay be¬ 
fore my readers.—It was preceded by lharp con- 
tefts, which employed the Senate two years j 
by an account of which I muft begin. 


* Scis Appium Cenforem 
hie oftenta facere r de fignis 
& tabulis, de agri modo, de 
acre alieno, acerrime agere ? 
Perfiiafum eft: ei Cenfuram 
lomentum act nitrum efle. 
Errve mihi videtur. Dum 


fordes eluere vult, venas fibi 
omnes & vifeeja aperit. Cur- 
re, per deos atque homines, 
k quamprimum hsec rifum 
veni. — Appium de tabulis 
k fignis agere. Cal. ad Cic , 
ep. 14 . 
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P Reliminaries to the civil war between Caeflir 
and Pompey. Firft campaign of that war. 
Years of Rome 701,-703. 

SECT. I. 

The true caufe of the war between Cafar and Pom¬ 
pey was their ambition. Pompey , from l is 

third Confuljhip , enjoyed an almoft abfolute au¬ 
thority in Rome. Cafar's policy to prevent lay ■ 
ing down his Command, when he had once gut 
pojftjfion of it. He makes creatures every 
where . It was no longer time to attack him , 
when Pompey refolved upon it. Saying ofCicrc 
upon that fubjefl. The Confd M. Marcellas 
propofes to recall C<efar. Some Tribunes , and 
the Conful Sulpicius , oppofe it. C<efar gains to 
his party L. Paulas and Curio , one defigned 
Conful , and the other Tribune, for the next year. 
Divers reflations of the Senate , which are •"/»- 
pofed by the Tribunes in Ccefar's inter eft. Two 

remark- 
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remarkable fayings of Pompey upon tbefe oppo-* 
f:lions. True point from whence to view Ccb- 
faPs caufe. Subtle conduit of Curio . When 
it is propofed to divejt Ceefar of bis Command , 
be demands that Pompey Jhould be alfo divejied 
of bis Command at the fame time. Affefted mo¬ 
deration of Pompey. Curio pufhes him home. 
The Cenfor Appius endeavours to jiigmatize Cu¬ 
rio , but fails . Pompey 9 s ficknefs . Rejoicings 
all over Italy on his recovery. Two legions 
took from Cffar, and delivered over to Pompey. 
Pompey s preemption. Ccefar , on the contrary , 
takes prudent meafures. The Confuls eledl ene¬ 
mies to Ccefar. He writes to the Senate . Cu¬ 
rio's addrefs in bringing the Senate to what Ca- 
far wanted. The Conful Marcelius orders Pom¬ 
pey to defend the Republic againft Caefar. Cu¬ 
rio retires from Rome , and goes to Ccefar. 
Mark Anthony , being made Tribune , replaces 
Curio. Ccefar makes propofals for an accommo¬ 
dation. No agreement could pojfibly take place 
between Ccefar and Pompey , be caufe they both 
wanted a war. Other letters from Ccefar to the 
Senate. The Conful Lent ulus animates the Se¬ 
nate againji Ccefar. Decree of the Senate , by 
which Ccefar is ordered to dijband his troops. 
Anthony eppofes it. Violent debate. The Se- 
iutus conful turn, ufed in the great eft extremi¬ 
ties , is ijfued. Anthony makes off. Ccefar ex¬ 
horts his foldiers to revenge the violated rights of 
the Tribunejbip. With a fingle legion he-begins 
the war. Paffage of the Rubicon. Ccefar makes 
bimfelf mafier of Rimini. Terrible confer na¬ 
tion at Rome. Pompey is univerfally reproached , 
and quite difeonecried. Pompey leaves Rome ; 
and is followed hx the Magiflrates , and the 

Pompey and 
Ccefar 
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Ccefar compared . Cato done a friend to the 
Republic. Pretended prefages. Death of Per- 
pema. Pompey raifes forces throughout Italy . 
Different Chiefs who aft under him. Inftncere 
and fruitlefs negotiation between Pompey and 
Ccejar. Labienus goes over to Pompey . Cce¬ 
far* s progrefs. He befieges Domitius in Corfi- 
niutn . Domitius*s troops promife to deliver him 
into Ccefar* s hands . Lent ulus Spint her, who 
was in Corfinium, obtains pardon . Domitius 
refolves to poifon himfelf His Phyficidn y injlead 
of poifon, gives him a foporific. Ccefar pardons 
Domitius, a?id the other prifoners, Ccefar pur - 
fues Pompey, flouts himfelf up in Brundi- 

flum . jYot Jleps taken by Ccefar towards a 
peace . He has Jbmetimes difguifed the truth of 
falls in bis Commentaries. Ccefar befieges Pom¬ 
pey y who goes over to Epirus. Reflexion on 
Pompey*s flight. Ccefar , determined to go into 
Spain, fends Valerius into Sardinia ; and Curio 
into Sicily. The Sardinians drive out Cotta, 
and receive Valerius. Crf/0 /?//>« out of Sicily , 
without flaying fdr Curio. Cicero*s perplexity 
and uncertainty. Ccefar wants Cicero to go 
with him to Rome, appear in the Se¬ 
nate. Cicero refufes. Cicero , after much 

delay , at lafl goes to Pompey s camp. Cato 

jiiftly blames that flep. Ccefar comes to Rome, 
and affefts great moderation in his fpeechcs to 
the Senate and People. He is not able to do any 
thing he intended. He breaks open the public 
treafury , fpite of the Tribune Mete!lus f s oppo- 
fition \ and takes away all the gold and fiver 
he finds there. His clemency is thought affect¬ 
ed *, but wrongfully. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

Concerning Cczfar's Commentaries on the civil war . 

T H E moll complete and authentic account 
we have of the two fird campaigns of the 
war between Gefar and Pompey, is, without 
doubt, the work univcrfally known under the 
title of u Commentaries of C^far concerning 
“ the civil ward* Thefe Commentaries carry 
Csefar’s name, they have for ages paffed for his 
work, and Suetonius quotes them as wrote by 
him. 

Suet. Csf. Notwithftanding, many learned men fufpeft 
a * S 6 * they are not legitimate. The Grammarians, 

and thole whofe refined tafte enters deep into the 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, pretend to find in 
them many incorreft expreflions, or which at 
lead come not up to the ftandard of elegancy. 
This is one good way of detecting things that 
are lpurious •, and which, fuppofing the faft, is 
of great weight ; fince, it is certain, that no¬ 
body fpoke purer Latin than CaTar. 

Julius Lipfius, a good judge in thefe matters, 
authorizes this reproach to the diftion of the 
work we fpeak of. * He obferved, in this 
pretended Csfar, he fays, many paflfages un¬ 
worthy of the true Gefar. Befides, he attacks 
in general the ftyle, and manner of the narra¬ 
tion. “ How cold, adds he, is the whole 
4C compofition of this author, how unconneft- 

“ ed, 
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u ed, how negligent! He rather endeavours to 
“ fay fomeihing, than really fays any thing : 
“ and is confcquently obfcure, and intricate. 
<c The proper fault of this writer is to fay little 
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<c in many worus. 

Thefe conjectures are certainly not to be de- 
fpifed. And what adds to their force, is a paf- 
fage in the third book, where :he writer plainly 
diftinguifhes him felt from Caeiar. HefpeaksLibin.de 
of propofals made by Libo, a Lieutenanr-gene-B* civ. n. 
ral of Pompey, for a mice. u Caefar (it fol - l ?' 

■“ lows) did net think proper to give any an- 
* c fwer to Li: o : s demands, nor do we now 
u think it neceffary tog.ve an account of them 
46 to porterity. Quit us rebus ncque tunc refyen- 
“ dendum Cccjar ex : '!mavit : neoue nunc tit 
<c memories prodatur falls caufa putamusV The 
perfons, and times, are both diftinguilhed : 
and I do not fee how any one can doubt, but 
that the paffage I quote is of another hand than 

Cadar’s. 

The expreffion itf’rt", in the firft per r on, is 
enough to creme fu I pic ion. For we find no 
inch thing in the Commentaries on ’he Gmdifii 
wars ; where Creiar always 1 peaks of him fell in 
the third perfon. And ye-, this fufoicious turn 
is repeated, 92 of rhe fame third bonk oi 
the Com nice, o: ries on the civil war. There¬ 
fore it is, 1 * h nk, clear, that this laft work is not 
wholly '"refarfa. I lay not wholly : for I will 
not extend my fufpierns beyond what is proved. 

After a prdcriotion <'faces, after the teftimonv 
of faij-mnius, who lived fo near the time o\ its 
compofition, how can we wholly take it from 
Grf.ir ? Vviihout doubt he d.reeled the work, 
he furbished the mut'.riJs, he overlooked it*, 
but fome body clfe held :he pen. On this fup- 

„ P 2 pofuion, 
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petition, I have made no difficulty to cite thefe 
Commentaries as Casfar’s, both in my text, and 

margin. Surely he may be called their author, 
firce they were v.rote in his name, on his me* 
moirs, by his order, and according to his mind. 


Sep. Svlpicius Rufus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus 


The true caufe of the war between Csfar and 
Pompey was, as every body knows, the ambi¬ 
tion of thefe two rivals in power and glory. 
/Tivs is what Lucan * meant, when he fays, 
that Gefur could not bear a fuperior, nor Pom- 
pry an equal But this thought, like many 
others ct this poet who was more ingenious 
than judicious, is not juft and exad. Both 
thefe famous c impetitors, whofe quarrel divided 
the univerfe, had in view the firft rank. Pom¬ 
pey, who was in pofllffionof it, would not part 
v : t i i: •, and Cmlar wanted to defpoil him of it. 
He was no: a man to be fatisfied with an equa¬ 
lly, which indeed is in politics impracticable, 
hL was endeavouring to make himfelf pre- 
; r.or can his lentiments on this head 


n i i: r •, 

b: doubted, after the explanation he gave of 
them himfelf, when in paffing by a village of 
the Alpes he made that famous fpeech which I 
have mentioned in its place, 

Pompey had attained that envied height, by 
trimming between the Senate and People. 
Without ablolutely efpoufmg either party, he 
had alternately made ufc of both, as belt agreed 
with his own intcrcft and elevation. His third 

Confute 
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Confulfhip made fome alteration in his conduct. ^ K c yn ][ 
Pleafed with the confidence the Senate had p om fey 
Ihewn him, by putting the whole public au- from bis 
thority into his hands, he entered into a ftrift ^ on ' 

union with that auguft body •, and endeavoured j^/™' 
to merit their good opinion by making a proper Jlmcft ab- 
ufe of the entrufied power, and by taking *»- 

iicacious meafures to reftore peace and tranquil - t ^°’^ 
Jity in Rome. When out of office, he pre¬ 
served an authority inherent as it were in his 
perfon. Tho* he had no title of Magiftracy, 
and was obliged as Proconful of Spain to keep 
out of the city, yet he governed all affairs, 


and influenced all deliberations. He rtismed 

O 

indeed almoft j but it was by the voluntary 
deference of his countrymen, not by force. 

In thefecircumftances, if Ca?far had returned Cafar'sfo- 
to Rome a private man, as by right he fhould, he # 9 ’ t 0 P re - 
muft have been fubjefted with the reft to Pom- 
pey’s power, which was fupported by the whole Copland, 
Senate. He was feared and hated by that body, when he 
whom he had on all occafions induftrioufly at - 
tacked •, and whom in particular he had treated y ^' 2>1 ° J 
with the utmoft contempt, when he was Conful. Suet- OC 
Befides, his conduft gave his enemies fuch hold, c- 30. 
and he had fo often violated the laws, that he 
was apprehenfive of being profecuted, and con¬ 
demned. Cato threatened him with it publicly, 
and Pompey perhaps had the fame thoughts. 

We have obferved that his law ag drift Coirup- 
tion alarmed Caelar’s friends, \vh.> thought it 
levelled at Ivm. And indeed Cxf.ir’s whole po¬ 
licy aimed at keeping the forces he had. Alter 
having obtained the Government of Gaul for five 
years, he got it prolonged for five years more. 

He prop ?icd to return home Conful at the end 
oi ten years, which was the interval prelqibed 

P 3 by 
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a. a.-ci. by the laws between the two Confulfhips of the 

A ** * L * I • * i 

lame periEn. And, that he might go immedi¬ 
ately mom rhe Command of an army to this fe- 
cord Coiiiuiihip, m h..d procured the unufuai pri¬ 


vilege oh b 

O 


iii^ vxc.iicd from demanding the 

O O 


Co:du:lhip i:i pc Ton, and of being capable of 
a nomination, tko’ r.bicnt. 


r 


Thelc 


r S 


r. rr 

].: wi 


-» * 
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• J 

/• . 
r » • * 

r> 

j 
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ftep- made C&oar’s defigns fo evident, 
that the blLucit not miilake them : and 
the reft of his conduct \w.s of a uiece. He 
uled al! forts oi means to make himfelr crea¬ 
tures: always attentive to ingratiate himfel! with 


theP-opL, he exhibited gimes and gave an 
entertainment to their whole body on account 
or his daughter’s death : lie began to build a 
future, the ground of wlixh, including with¬ 
out doubt toe edihees he was to buy and pull 
down, coft above a million itcriirg : he doubled 
toe pay of his legions: he enriched his foldiers 
by immoderate booty : in a word, he endea¬ 
voured by his unlimited gencrofity to gain to 
his party the Military, the Magiftracy, foreign 
KLgs, Cities throughout the Empire ; and, had 
i: b.c:i pofnole, the whole World. So that 
i: was very properly laid, that he fubjected 
the Gaels with the iron of the Romans, and 
the Romans with the cold of the Gauls. 
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u that you had never united with Csefar; or ^ R * 7 01 * 
“ that you had never broke withhim! The firft: nt * ' 51 * 
“ became your dignity and probity j the other 
u your prudence.” 

However, Pornpey afted at firft very cauti -The CorSul 
oufly. It was was the Conful Marcellus, who M-Mar- 

(doubtlefs in concert with him) commenced Cl '! us P ro ~ 

v ' tiQfCi Z'J vc - 

hoitilities, This Magiftrate, who was haughty Ca nc<z- 
and bold, publifheu an ordinance ; by which/Zw 
he declared, that he had fomething to propofc s , ,jer ; 
of the utmoft importance to the Commonwealth: ciTTlI. 
and in confequence of it propofed to the a fie m - Dio,l. 40. 
bled Senate to recall Cedar, and to order him ITu. Cxf. 
to quit the Government of Gaul on the firft of^ Pcin P* 
March of the year they were then entering on *, 
and alfo to oblige him to demand the Conful- 
fhip in perfon, and not by proxy. This was 
pufhing Cselar home ; who would have been 
ruined, if the two points propofed by the Con¬ 
ful had been carried againft him, and put in 
execution. But it is plain he was able to make 
a good defence under the fafe-guard of two 
laws, of whole benefit they endeavoured to de¬ 
prive him. They cut off two years of his Com¬ 
mand from the term enlarged by the law of 
Trebonius; and they took from him a privi¬ 
lege granted by another law, made by the 
whole college of the Tribunes, and with Pom- 

O * 

pey’s confent. 

Under thefe favourable circumftances, it was Some Tri- 
not difficult for Gefar to procure affiftance from *«««» and 
many of the Magiftraus. Not only fome of the 
Tribunes declared for him ; but even the Con - 0 ppofeit! 
ful Sulpicius, a peaceable man, who by his pro- 
fefiion of a Lawyer was accuftomed to relpeft 
Lcrupuloj ily whatever bore the name of a law, 
oppofed his Collegue. Pompey himfelf, inured 

P 4 to 
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*• to hypocrify and tergiverfation in what he moft 
’defirtd, affedted to fay, that Marcellus went 
too far; and that it was net proper to affront 
fo grofsly inch a perfon as Gefar, whofe ex¬ 
ploits had been fo glorious and ferviceable to 
the Republic. And truly Marcellus’s zeal was 
extravagant; and fometimes favoured ofanimo- 
ficy and hatred. Csfar had granted to the city 
of Come in Cifalpine Gaul the freedom of Italy; 
by the means of which, thofe who had borne 
the office of firft Magiffrate among them, be¬ 
came Roman citizens, Marcellus had a mind 
to ftrip the inhabitants of Come of this pri¬ 
vilege ; pretending it had been given them 
without lawful caule, merely thro* Caefar’s am¬ 
bition and defire to make creatures. Perhaps 
he was in the right. But he went fo far as to caufe 
a Burgefs of that town, who had been its firft 
Magiffrate, to be fcourged ; bidding him go to 
Ctefar, and fhew him the marks of the ftripes. 
This was a punifhment from which Roman ci¬ 
tizens were always exempt: therefore by this ac¬ 
tion Marcellus annihilated the privileges of the 
colony Gefar had founded. But he got no¬ 
thing by fo doing : it was only a wanton, fruit- 
lefs, in fill r. 

Pompey, who outwardly preferved more mo¬ 
deration, aimed at the fame mark. Tho 5 he had 
feemingly difapproved the Conful’s propofal, he 
laboured to get it pafied the next year. In 
this view he eot elected Conful C. Marcellus, 
coufin to Marcus, who was a man of the fame 
principles. He thought he had carried a great 
point too in procuring the famous Curio, whom 
we have had cccafion to mention fcveral times, 
to be made Tribune; he was a young Gentle¬ 
man 
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man of fire, one'of the firft Orators of his time,^. t R ^7°». 
and had always adled as Csefar’s enemy. ’ ’ 5 ‘' 

Ctefar, who was at leaft as artful as his com- Cajar 
petitor, oppofed a counter-battery. He tried 
to gain over C. Marcellus, but, finding him in-^L' 
corruptible, he effayed L. Paulus, who had and Curia 
been appointed his Collegue ; and bought his °»‘<kfou 4 
filence for about three hundred thoufand pounds C a ™fy e 

fterling. Paulus was paid this great fum for ntberTri- 
only not aft in g againft Caefar: and he em -bunt, fir 
ployed it in building a magnificent Hall at ” ext 
Rome, as if he intended to eternize his venality^ & 

and bafends. Appian. 

Curio fold himfelf at a yet higher price. He CM ad 

had never the public at heart, and had only joined Clc - 4 - 
Pompey, becaufe he had been flighted by Caefar. 

It is furprizing that Caefar fliould have made fuch 
a miftake, contrary to his maxims; he who 
ufed all means to attach to his party even fome- 
times the loweft men. He perceived his error, 
and fpared no coft to reftify it. Curio had hurt 
his fortune by his debauchery and prodigality ; vy. Mix. 
he owed then above fix hundred thoufand pounds IX. 1. 
fterling. Caefar paid all his debts; and thus 
fixed in his intereft a man who did him the 
greater fervice, as he affefted (as we ihall fee) a 
fort of impartiality. 

Mean while the Conful M, Marcellus purfued Divers n- 
his plan, which he had only moderated and qua-/" / “(' t ” ! -' of 
lifted. He doubtlefs conformed in this to Pom- 
pey’s advice, who did not chufe that any refo -oppofdby 
Jution fhould be made about Caefar, before the the Tri- 
fir ft day of March of the next year; after which 
time he thought a fucceffor might be fenthim. 
cannot fee what foundation Pompey had to believe CM. ad 
that he fhould be fuffered to take one, any moreCic4 &8- 

than two years, from Casfar’s Command. How¬ 
ever 
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~ T *ever his will was fo much the rule of all things, 

5 'that, as he had a journey to make to Rimini, 
the Senate waited till his return ; and on the 
laft Oi September came, in his prefence, to a 
refoiuticn agreeable to his wifhes. 

In this r. fokition it w.is faid, that the Con¬ 
fuls elect, L. Paulus and C. Marcellus, fhould 
on the hr ft of March on the year then entering 
up-..n propule to the Senate, to deliberate on the 
affair oi the Corffuhr provinces. (Which.was 
a ftudied expreflion, to avoid faying plainly 
that they were to deliberate on Csefar’s revoca¬ 
tion.) It was alfo added, that, when the firffc 
of March was come, nothing fhould be propofed 
previ us to, or in concurrence with, that of the 
GmTuar provinces. And as an oppofition was 
apprehended to the decree, which was actually 
daw : r,2 ; the Senate declared, that noneof thole 
v-ho had a rig it to put a negative on its decrees 
C'St.'ihz t; ex rt that privilege on this occafion : 

l o 

an •, if any one did, he would be ccnlidered as 
guilty of an attempt on the tranquillity and fffety 
or :he Republic. That th:s rdolution fhould 
be regtftered : and tlut the Senate fhould confi- 
der what courfe to take with its oppofers. All 
thefe declarations, and menaces, did not hinder 
four Tribunes, among whom was Pan fa who 
had long ferved under Carfar, from making 
their formal oppofition. 

By a fecond relolution of the fame day, the 

Senate endeavour to weaken Caefar, by offering 
difchargcs to fuch of his foldiers whofe time 
of fervice was complcated, or who for other rea- 
fons defired to b" difb.ndeJ. Andiaftly, a third 
refolution, took into' cor.fideration the choice of 
Governors o t the Propraitorial provinces, and 
conformed it to the regulations laft made under 

the 
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the ConfuKhip of Calvinus and Meflala, a nd^ t R ^7°i. 
ratified the following year. Things were now ‘ * 51- 
in order. Bat we have elfewhere (hewed what 
reafon Csefar pretended to have to complain of 
thefe new refolutions. The two laft met with 
the fame fete as the firft* Panfa and another 
Tribune oppofed them. 

It was ealy to forefee that thefe oppofitions Tw re- 
would prevent the effeft of the deliberations 
projected for the next year with refpedt to 
far. Some body having made this objeftion upon thefe 
to Pompey, he opened himftlf by this anfwer : oppofitions. 
44 I fee no difference between Ciefar’s difobey- 
44 ing the decrees of the Senate, and his hinder- 
44 ing the Senate from making what decrees 
44 they think needfarv. What if he is deter- 
44 mined, replied another, to be at the lame 
44 time Conful and have the Command of an 
44 army? And what, returned Pompey brifkiy, 

44 if my fon was determined to beat me ? 

Thefe anlwers of Pompey, particularly the laft, True pint 
appeared hat fh to Caelius; who mentions them-^^ ^ 
in a letter to Cicero. But I will venture ro affirm ZrTc*- 
that they fix the true point from whence w tjars cuufe. 
ought to view Caefar’s conduft, in order to 
make a proper judgment of it. He aimed at 
the Sovereignty of the Commonwealth *, the event 
proves it. He was then the fon who intended 
to beat his father. But he fkilfully conceals, 
as much as poffible, the odious defign. He co¬ 
vers himfclf by the laws he gets made by force 
or intrigue. He fkreens himl’eif by the autno- 
rity of venal Magiftrates, corrupted by his boun¬ 
ty. By thefe means he throws a co our of legality 
over his ambitious proceedings. What is all this 
but the behaviour of an unuudful fon \ who, 

being 
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being refolded to difobey his father, and willing 
alfo to avoid the imputation of difobedicnce, 
ftops his mouth to prevent his fpeaking ? It is 
by the light of thefe reflections that we ought 
to view all the chicanery by which Csefar defended 
himfelf againft the Senate above another year, 
before he proceeded to take up arms. And, that 
we may not be impofed on by fpecious appear¬ 
ances, it is fufficient to call to mind the favourite 
maxim he always had in his mouth, borrowed 
from Eteocles in Euripides: * “ If juftice may 
<c be violated, it is to acquire Sovereignty that 
“ it is glorious to violate it; in all other things 
u aft honeftly.” 

L. ^Emilius Paulus. 

■ 

C. Claudius Marcellus, 

Curio was the inftrument Csefar made ufe of 
‘to difpute the ground with, under the Conful- 
(hip of Paulus and C Ma:cellus. This Tri- 
• bune,\vho was a man of fenfe, fkilfully concealed 
his fhameful defertion of his party. He was 
very quiet at the entrance into his office; fpeak¬ 
ing even cccafionally againft Csefar; yet throw¬ 
ing out frequently untoward propofitions, that 
could not but be difpleafing to Pompey and the 
Ariftocracic party. But foon after he fought 
occafions to break with them *, and, in order 
thereto, propofed divers laws, which he knew 
they would not tail to eppofe. One of thefe 
laws regarded the high-ways: another was a 

fort 

* F;t;c o&ksi 7 -/Jr*, w*' ii viohndiim eft «u-, Regnnn- 

srj'; YJL>y« ft; d: gratia violand :m eft: aliis 

1 a.}}* C ivcinut yjzun. Thefe rebus picraem colas. Cic. ek 

Greek 'ver'es have been Off AIL $2,, 
tbus tran fat idby Cicero. N, am 
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fort of Agrarian law, little different from that A * R * 7°*« 
of Rullus which had been thrown out in Cice-^’ ’ 
ro’s Confulfhip: and a third concerned corn 
and provifions. And, in the new regulations he 
projected on all thefe heads, hereferved to him- 
felf the chief management ,nd authority. The 
Senate oppofed thefe laws. This was what the 
Tribune wanted; he thought himfclf now freed 
from all confideration for a body, by which he 
pretended he was aggrieved. 

He would not however appear an abfolute when it ir 
partizan of Caffar : wherefore when the firft of propofedto 
March was come ; and the Conful C. Marcellus, 
in conformity to the refolution of the laft tAcommandi 
the preceding September, had propofed to fend be demand* 
a new Proconful to Gaul ; his Coliegue Paulus,**®* Pom ~ 
according to agreement, holding his peace; 
rio fpoke. He praifcd the propofal of the w/edof 
Conful Marcellus; but added, that they ought ,bis Com - 
at the fame time that they recalled Caefar, to ™? n f a * 
order Pompey too to refign the Governments^* 
of Spain and the Command of the legions in 
that province. 

This was a fpecious, favourable, turn; it was 
the language of a zealous Republican. The 
dexterous Tribune reprefented, u tlvat what he 
u propofed was the only means left to infure- 
the public liberty. That, if they difarmed 
Caefar only, Pompey with the forces he had 
“ the Command of would become abfolute maf- 
u ter of the Empire: whereas, if they were 
“ both reduced to- a private condition, the Re- 
44 public would have nothing more to fear from 
“ either. But that, if they continued one in 
“ Command, they ought to leave the other 
44 wherewith to preferve the balance.” Thefe 
arguments, let in the ftrengeft light bv one 

of 
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a. r -=i of the mod eloquent men Rorre ever produced, 
Afl:,c * 5 °'m2de a deep impreffion. The People, among 

whom Pompey had loft ground by his laws 
aguir.ft Corruption, approved and applauded 
Curio *, who thus d d Caster the greateft fervice, 
by affcct’ng to be neuter, and iblely attached 
to the good of the Republic. 

I fay he did Csfar the greateft fervice ; for 
he knew Pomp-y would never refign. This 
was neither hi.* intention, nor that ot the beft 
heads in the Senate. And indeed the terms 
were not equ.;l, a.* Pompry did not enter on the 
Government of Spain until four years alter Cx- 
fa: had commanded in Gaui. But the chief and 
moft eflential difference arole from thediverfity 
of their character and conduct. Every thing 
was to be feared from Caeter’s unbounded am¬ 
bition ; whereas that of Pompey was more mo¬ 
derate, more circumfpect, more capable of re- 
fpecting the laws. Curio’s propoial was ac¬ 
cordingly rejected : but he hindered, by his 
authority as Tribune, that of the Conful from 
palling. 

jtrtZfd Pompey, on this attack of the Tribune, af- 


rr 




• 4 * * 


1 fected at firft great mcdnation. 


As he was in 
“ that 


^ ^/O* Campania, he wrote to the Senate, 

i 5C whatever title, or p.-wer, he had, was th 

rr / citti _ 7 i 7 7 

c; effect of the good-will of his fellow-citizens 
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u not of his own follicitatiom That, without 
ec his teeking, they had. offered him a third 
<l Confulfnip, and a prolongation of his Com- 
mand in Spain. Thar he was ready freely 
r.d voluntarily to reilgn, what he had ac- 
cepted againft his ir.c]i"*ati(;n. 5 ’ At his re¬ 
turn to R;mc, he taiked in tine fame ft rain ; 

he, as the old friend and lather-in-law 

quuinicd with hisdifpo- 

fition 
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fition than any one \ he affirmed, and made it A * R * 7°** 
a matter of honour to himfelf, that he too had* 1 *’ ' 5 °’ 
the fame way of thinking. He faid that Caefar, 
fatiated with war and viftory, defircd repofe 
alone j and wiffied for nothing more than to 
return to Rome, and enjoy in the bofom of his 
country the reward of his labours, and the ho¬ 
nours he had merited. 


He fpoke not what he thought either as to 
himfelf, or Caefar. But he deligned to render 
odious by his moderation the tenacity of taefar. 
He gave up five whole years of Command, and 
Caefar refufed to lay down his, though expiring, 
unlefs he entered directly on the Confulfhip. 
Curio was not to be thus impofed on. He 
called upon him to fulfil his promifeby an im¬ 
mediate refignation. He renewed his former 

CP 

declaration about the only means of preferving 
the liberty of the Republic *, which was to take, 
at the lame time, al! Command both from Pom- 
pey and Gefar. He exhorted the Senate to or¬ 
der them both to refgn, tinder pain of diilbe- 
dience ; and, in cafe of refufal, to declare them 
enemies to their country, and raife forces to re¬ 
duce them. And, as he perceived his advice 
would not be followed, he broke up the affem- 
bly, without fuffering any resolution to be ta¬ 
ken as to Caefar. 


Pompey now repented heartily that he had 
.raifed the Tribunefhip out of the ftate of humi¬ 
liation to which Sylla had reduced it. But it 
was too late, and all he could do was to en¬ 


deavour to revenge himfelf on the Tribune, by 
the miniftry of the- Cm for Appius, 

For all crcumftances induce a belief, that 


^ fhc Cettfcr 
Jfpius en- 
tha tefcavoun 


this Magiftrate undertook by 
Pompey to lligmatize Curio. 


agreement with to ftigma- 

li 1 j . r fize Curie, 

He had great. f . K 
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A- r* 7° 2, openings, had he attacked him on account of 
Ant c ' ^°‘the conduft of his youth, which had been 

wafted in luxury, extravagance* and debau* 
cherv. But Appius was flopped lhort by the 
oppofition of his Collegue Pifo, and of the Con¬ 
ful Paulus. The other Conful Marcellus, air¬ 
ways ready to aft againft Caefar and all his Par- 
tizans, refumed the affair *, and pretended to 
bring it before the Senate. Curio oppofed at 
firft lb unufual a proceeding. But afterwards, 
finding the generality inclined to favour him, 
he accepted the condition, and fubmitted him- 
felf to the animadverfion of the Senate, He 
was not deceived. In vain the Conful Marcellos 
made a bitter invedtive againft him ; the majo¬ 
rity of the Senators declared for Curio: and the 
Conful would not go through a deliberation that 
could not turn out to his honour. 

Tmpey t While the difference between Pompey and 

ficknefi Gefar increafed every day, it had like to have 

' 3een on a ^ uc ^ en terminated by an unforefeen 
Calyon accident ; this was a dangerous illnefs that was 
bis ren- near taking Pompey off: which, as Juvenal 

fays, * would have been very lucky for him, 
had it fo happened, then when he was at the 
height of profperity and glory •, as it would 
have fpared him the cruel misfortunes, which 
two years more of life made him experience. 
PIucPomTc was at Naples he fell ill * and, when he reco¬ 
vered, the Neapolitans {hewed their joy by fefc 
tivals and folemn thankfgivings to the Gods. 
No fuch thing had been done before to any Ro¬ 
man. But, the example once fa, it ended not 

where 


* Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas: fed multa urbes Sc publica vota 
\ icerunt. Igitur fortuna ipiius & urbis 
Servanim vieto caput abllulit.- Ju<u . Sat. x. 
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where it beg 
followed it, 

larly on Pomp?y*s route to Rome, when he re¬ 
turned, no place was large enough to hold the 
crowds that came to meet him. The roads, the 
villages, the ports, were filled with an incredi¬ 
ble multitude of perfons of all ages and condi¬ 
tions \ who offered facrifices, and amidft their 
wine and good chear extolled him whom Hea¬ 
ven had rcftored to them. Many adorned with 
garlands, having flambeaux in their hands, met, 
and accompanied, him ; throwing flowers on 
him with general applaufe : fo that his whole 
progrefs was one of the fineft fights that could 
be imagined. Thefe rejoicings, which feemed to 
exprtTs the greateft efteern for, and attachment of 
all the Italian people to, Pompey, encou-aged him 
much ; and for that reafon may be confidered 
as one of the chief caufes of the civil war. thv 
til this time an extraordinary prudence, ap¬ 
proaching fometimes to timidity, had guided, 
and fecured, his fteps. But now, dazzled with 
joy and confidence, he no more faw any reafon 
1 to fear, or doubt. He thought himfelf flrong 
enough to defpife Ca^far; and flattered himfelf 
that he fhould be able to ruin him, as eafily as 
he had railed him. 

Thefe notions, which rook up his thoughts. 

Were confirmed by the difeourfes* of thofe who 
brought him two legions, that had ferved under 
Csefar, The faft is this: 

The Senate, taking advantage of the general Two legb 
apprehenfion of an irruption of the Parthians in - cm tD °k 
to Syria, ordered that Pompey and Gefar fhouldW* 
each of them furnifh a legion to be fent into M rere J 
that province. This pretence Was fo well ima- over to 
gined and feemed fo fair, that the decree pa fled 

Vol. XIII. vvitlv* 


an. The neighbouring cities 7^* 

and afterwards all Italy. Particu- nt< ‘ 50 
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•without oppofition or difficulty. But Pompey 
‘obeyed that decree, only by giving the legion 
he lent Crefar after the difafter cf Titurius and 
Cotta. Defer was obliged to give one of his 
own, fo that this was in reality taking from him 
two legions. He was aware of it; yet he fent 
the two legions with that generofity which al¬ 
ways gave him an air of fuperiority over his 
adveifades •, having nrft prefented the foldiers 
with about ten pounds each. The perfons Pom¬ 
pey fent to conduct thefe legions to him report¬ 
ed, that Defer was extremely hated in his army : 
that his foldiers, tired out with a long, labori¬ 
ous, war, could not bear a General, who had 
never iuftered them to enjoy any reft : that 
Pompey would not have occafion for any other 
forces than thofe of Csfer to vanquifh and ruin 
him •, becaufe they would certainly abandon him 
the moment they fee foot in Italy. About the 
Lime time Labienus, the moll: experienced and 
b;ft efteemed of Qefer’s Lieutenant-generals, 
liibned to offers for changing Tides, which he 
actually did afterwards. 

Thalc various events made Pompey fo pre- 
fumptuous, that he took no care to affemble a 
force lufficient to make head againft the enemy 
he had to deal with. Pie even laughed at thofe 
who were afraid of a war j and fomebody telling 
him, nut, if Cbfer took it in his head to march 
to Rome, there was nothing to hinder him ; 
Pompey anfwercd, u in whatever part of Italy 
“ I (tamp with my loot, there will come up 
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-the office of Augur. 


time was come. Gaul was in a ftate of perfeft A * R - 
tranquillity. His legions, in their feveral quar- Allt ' C * 3 °‘ 
ters, only waited his orders. He himfelf came 
into Cifalpine Gaul early in the fpring, that he 
might be nearer Rome, and have an eye on 
what pa (Ted there ; but under pretence of af- 
fifting with his intereft Mark Anthony, who 

Quadlor, in his application for 

For that country was full 
of municipal towns and colonies, whole inha¬ 
bitants had the privilege of Roman citizens, 
and confcquently influenced the nomination of 
Magiflrates an-.! Priefts. Caefar learnt on his 
way, that Anthony was appointed Augur. 

This pretence thereiore failing, he fubftituted 
another; which was to take that opportunity to 
engage the votes of the people of thtfe cantons 
for himfelf, with refpect to the Confulfhip ; for 
which he intended to be a Candidate the follow¬ 
ing year. He even lent to Rome many of his 
officers and foldicrs, who had leave of at fence 
from him as it were to look after their private 
affairs. And hiftory mentions among ethers a Pint.Port?. 
Centurion, who being r.t the door of the Senate & 
while they were deliberating about Casfar, and 
informed that they reffiletl him the time he de¬ 
manded *, pur his hand to his fword, laying, 
u this (hall give him what the Senate denies.” 

Caefar was the more cautious, as the Confuls Tbs Con* 
elecff were of the contrary party. Scr. Gal la, c! ~ 7 
who had ferved under him as I lieutenant-general *' 
in Gaul, had made a truitlefs effort ; and Pom-jx-n. 
pey’s intereft had fixed the lulfrages of the Peo- 
pie in favour of L. Lentuius and C. Marcel I us, 
both enemies to Cnelar, but particularly the 
firft ; who kept no terms with him, and fnewed 
him it If determined to carry things to extremi- 

O 2 ties. 
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-ties. However, as Curio was a good check on 
*' 'every one, Caefar thought he might return to 
Gaul. There he reviewed his army, and fpent 
the remainder of the lummer: and at the ap¬ 
proach of winter, leaving in Gaul eight legions, 
(four in Belgium, and four in the country of 
the fEdui) he returned into Italy, where he di- 
flributed the thirteenth legion in all the impor¬ 
tant pv-fts of Cifalpine Gaul. 

When he came there, he was informed, that 
the lemons that had been took from him under 
pretence of lending them againft the Parthians, 
had been detained in Italy, and tranfmitted to 

This was 




c. zg 


Pompey by the Conful Marcellus. 
iittle Ids than a declaration of war. 


He dif- 


fembled however his refentment, and contented 
himklf with writing to the Senate-, defiring 
that they would not deprive him of the benefit 
conferred on him by the People ; or that the 
other Generals, as well as he, might be obliged 
to difb-nd their troops. This language, con¬ 
formable to Curio's proposal, could not preju¬ 
dice Gefar, as we have obferved and befides 
Suetonius remarks, that he hoped, if he was 
took at his wo'd, to be able to reafTcmble his 
veterans, before Pompey could make new le¬ 
vies. 


It appears, that this letter from Cfcfar gare 
Appiin. °ccafion to a laft deliberation of the Senate on 

the refpeclive pretenhons of the two rivals. 
Marcellus put the propofition in a light that was 
advantageous to h.s views ; and afked the opi¬ 
nions concerning Pompey and Gefar feparatQ- 
ly. The majority were for fending Cseiar a 
fuccefibr •, and, when the queftion was put as to 
Pompey, the majority were for continuing him 
in Command. 

Eat 


* 
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But Curio, reuniting what the Conful had fe- 
parated, infilled that the Senate ihould beaded, 
Whether it was their pleafure that Pompey and 
Caefar Ihould both at once refign ? The qu»:f- 
tion thus dated took another turn ; and the Tri¬ 
bune had three hundred and feventy voices 
againll twenty-two. This threw Marcelius into 
delpair -> who broke up the Aflembly immedi¬ 
ately, crying out aloud, 44 ay, triumph over 
44 us, and make Csefar your Matter.” The 
Tribune, on the other fide, retired full of glo¬ 
ry i and was received by the People with great 
acclamations. They even threw flowers on 
him, as a viftorious champion who deferved 
garlands. 

Marcelius, when he difmifled the Senate, 
told them, that it was no longer time to amufe 
tbemfelves with vain harangues, when ten le¬ 
gions were ready to pafs the Alpes •, and that 
the Commonwealth wanted a prote&or able to 
refill fuch an attack. In conlequence of this de¬ 
claration, being accompanied by the Confuls 
eledt (the better to authorize the important dtp 
he was going to take) he went to Pompey, who 
was in the fuburbs, becaufe, as Proconfu!, he 
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could not come into the city ; and, giving him 
a fword, faid, 44 We order you to ufe this 
44 lword in the defence of your Country againd 
44 Casfar: we inved you with the Command ot 

44 all the forces in Italy, anvi give you power to 

45 raife what forces more you may think pro- 
4 per.” Pompey anfwered, he would obey 
the Confuls ^ adding however *, 44 unlefs fomc- 
44 thing better may be thought of.” This was 
a common expreftion with him, and was lefs a 
fign of irrefolution, than of a fly caution that 
loured to fave appearances, that feared engage- 

Q^3 mcnis* 
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tai R c"°o' ment “> always dnfe to have a power of 
* * declining them, if necefiary. There is no rea- 

fon to doubt hut that Pompey was on this occa- 

fion fully determined *, and he declared himfelf 
Cic ad A:, to this purpcie to Cicero, who was then juft re- 
~ ^ turned from Cilich, and with whom he had two 

conferences in the month of December that 
year. 

Curio made home other attempts in Caefar’s 
favour, and endeavoured to hinder Pompey 
from railing forces. But he got nothing by 

thefe fiefh eft'oits, and only incenfed the Senate 
ir.d more seainlt him ; and as his Tri- 
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bunefhip was near expired, and he thought his 
p.rfon would be in danger as foon as he was out 
ot office ; he fed from Rome, and went to 
Crefur at Ravenna ; tu:l of animofity, and im* 
pormnate to luve him immediately lend for his 
legions and begin the war. 

Ca.Tar,who was as determined as he, but more 
difereer, did not think it was yet time for ac¬ 
tion. He Cared the odium of beginning a war, 
which to a.'l the world could appear to have no 
other ol pet than his pcrfonal intertft. He 
waited tor 1*;ir.e event which might give a better 
colour to his hoftilities againft his Country ; and 
chol: to be thought to have tried every means of 
accommodation cefore he had recourie to force. 
He t '.erctore negotiated on one hand ; and, on 
the otmr, raid.; up againft Pompey and the 
Senate a r.ew Tribune, at leaft as violent and 
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pul!: . :::e as c uno. 

Th.? Tr.bune was the famous Mark Antho¬ 
ny, v,re, at ids :;tjrn from Syria and uEgypt, 

. Being nominated 
Dicker. he let out immediately lor Gaul; 

wt.nc-c ftavir.cr lor the Senate’s decree, the Pco~ 
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pie’s order, or the decifion of the lots, * He A - R - ? 02 - 

x m Ant C co§ 

knew, as Cicero has very juftly obferved, that. 

C^far’s camp was the only afylum for thoie, 
whom indigence, debauchery, and heavy debts, 
made difcontented, and enemies of the public 
tranquillity. He behaved there gallantly ; and 
we have had occafion to mention him fevcral 
times in relating the Gaulifh wars. Having this 
year obtained the Tribunefhip by CaTur’s inte- 
reft, and money, he employed all the authority 
of hh office in the fcrvice of him to whom he 
was obliged for it. 

He began, by demanding that the two legi-Pht. Ant. 
ons defigned to be fent againft the Parthians 
fhould be ordered to Bibulus in Syria ; that 
Pompey fhould be forbid raifing any forces •, 
and that fuch a* he inlifted flaould be freed from 
military obedience. On the twcnty-firft of De¬ 
cember, that is, twelve days after he entered on 
his office, he made an harangue to the People ; 
in which he infultcd, and inveighed againft, 

Pompey *, reeping up his whole life, from his 
infancy. At the fame time, he deplored the 
fate of thofe who had been condemned in con- 
fequence of the laws made by Pompey in his 
third Confulfhip. To all this he added plain 
menaces of a civil war. On occafion of which 
harangue Pompey, reafoning with Cicero, faid 
very juftly : f 44 What would not Cml'ar him- 
44 fclf do, if he was at the head of all airs * fincc 
44 his Quaeftor, who has neither money nor 
9t credit, dares talk in this drain ?” 

.0.4 In 

* Id enim anum in terris cfle ipfum, fi in poficCioncm 
cgefhtis, a:ris alicni, ncqui- Keipublicx veneri:; quum 

ti i»,-perfugium effe da- hxc Quxitor cju.% in linn'.is 

ccbas. Cic. Phi/, il. n. 50. & inop;, audeat dice re : 

t Qnid . cciifes facturum 
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In the midfl: of this ill-blood, negotiations 
(as I have hid, were let on loot. Caefar offered 
vichs p-z- to d-fband eight of h ; s legions, and to quit 
fzjaispr Transalpine Gau! •, provided he was left in pof- 

V'Zt'Z leffion of the other Gaul and lilyricum, with 

T?:0ut2t.&72 9 J * 

P.jr.Caf. two legions, u p til he was appointed Conful. 

Afterwards, by the mediation of Cicero who ar¬ 
dently defired peace, Cae far’s friends made a 
further conccffion, and engaged he (hould be 
fatisfied with lilyricum and one leg on. 

But what method could be found to make two 
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men agree, who both chofe a war? Caefai’s 
offers, by no means, evince a fincere intention 

It he had really defired it, there was 
a lure way to have obtained it ; whhh was to 

S** m f ^ 

Cflr jrjajhave rcfigned his Command, on condition he 

was appointed Conful. Cicero exprefsly de¬ 
clares, that, if he had infifted on nothing more, 
he could not have been poffibly refufed. But 
Csefar would never reduce his pretenficns to 
thefc terms. Pcmpey on his fide had as little 
inclination to leave Rome, and go to his pro¬ 
vince of Spain. 

The d’fpoficion then of Pompey and Csefar to 
war was equal j with this difference, that Pom¬ 
pey, who had with him all the majefty of the 
Republ.c, and doubted not of the goodnefs of 
his caufe, pretended to give law, affefted fe- 
verity, and avowed hi.' refolution to oblige Ge- 

far bv force to fubmit to the Senate: whereas 
* 

i a:far, takiru; advjrtage of the known inter*- 
iion of his mal, made continually conceffions 
which he was lure would be rejected ; hoping 
by lb doing to thsow the l lame on Pompey, and 

g:ve to his own p:o:eed:ngs an air of modera¬ 
tion, which might in ionic fort compenlate for 

f * r* 1 ^ - v 1 f\° 
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On the firft of January Curio came to Rome, Other let- 
with letters from Caefar addreffed to the Senate, 
which contained * very fair and moderate pro- th!Znaiu 
pofals, in the opinion of him who made them, C*f. dt 
and which were probably agreeable to the con-®\ civ - r - 
ditions of the accommodation laft mentioned, 

Thefe letters were fo ill received, that the Con- pj u u 
fills, not being able to fupprefs them, as Curio 
had delivered them in full Senate, had a mind 
to return them unopened : and the Tribunes 
Anthony and Caflius were forced to exert 
their whole authority to procure them a reading* 

After they were read, the Conful Lentulus pro-^* 
pofed to deliberate, not on their contents, but-^^Jf*’ 
on the prefent ftate of affairs, and on the mea • mates tU 
fures proper to be taken for the fecurity of the StM 

Republic. He exhorted the Senators to fpeakg^* 
their minds freely *, telling them, that, if they 
cooled, he knew what he had to do \ and 
doubted not but he could find means to make 
his peace with Csefar. 

He fpoke the truth. Csfar would have been 
weil-pleafed to have gained him over ; and pro- 
fecuted fo obftinately his follicitationsand offers, 
that afterwards, when war had been declared, 
and the armies were in fight of one another in 
Epirus, Balbus (till negotiated by Csefai’s order 
with Lentulus, and went on that account into 
Pompey’s camp at the hazard of his liberty and 
life. Lentulus was not averfc to liftening to Cse- Veil. ii. 5. 

far’s 

* (Casfar) expeflnbat leaiffimis fuis poflulatls refponla. 

C#f. de B. Civ. 1 . y 
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^ P 1-0 ™^* His ruined fortune, and heavy 

debts, were powerful incentives thereto. But 
he thought victory could not for fake Pompey ; 
and that thofe on his fide had the more certain 
profpeft of riches and promotion. For this 
reafon he was always umraftabie; and C as far 
names him as having contributed more than any 
one to the rupture. Metellus Scipio, Pompey’s 
father-in-law, neceffarily followed his fteps. 
Cato would not hear of compromifing the intereft 
and dignity of the Republic. Thus, notwithftand- 
ing feme coder opinions which tended at leaftto 
temporizing, it paffed by a majority of voices, 
Deeres of “ Th2t Caefar fhotild be ordered to difband 
rrezir.j!! iU arm y btlore a certain day then fixed *, 

Claris “ an< ^ that, ca f £ difobedience, he fh&uld 
order id to “ be declared an enemy to the Republic.” 
tijbarj Anthony and Caffius oppofe this decree. 

Upon this the quarrel recommences. The Con- 
eftofesit, ful propofes to deliberate, on the method to be 
Vielznt taken to bring to reafon the oppofing Tribunes. 
dilate. f ever eft refohnions pals againft them. The 

Tribunes intrench themklves in the inviolable 
right of their office. At laft night pairs the 
combatants. The conteft was renewed the fol¬ 
lowing days, and continued until the feventh of 
January. During this time Pifo the Cenfor, 
father-in-law to Caefar, and L. Rofciusthe Prae¬ 
tor, who had ferved under Carter in Gaul, of- 
tered to go to him, and inform him of the Se¬ 
nate’s d’fpofinon. Their proffer was rejected *, 
the Tribunes were extremely threatened ; and 
the Senate had recourie to that decree which 
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was never ufed but in the greateft extremities. 
It was therein laid, 41 that the Confute, the 
44 Praetors, the Tribunes oi the People, and 
“ the Proconfuls that were near Rome (which 

1,4 took 
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u took in Pompey and Cicero) were ordered to ^ R r 7 °£ 
“ be careful of the fafety of the Republicd%^m*/- ' 
Afrer this, Anthony and Caffius had every tmuufid. 
thing to fear. They therefore fled by night, Anthony 

difguifed as flaves, in an hired carriage ; nor™* cs °^' 
flopped until they got to Rimini. Curio and 
Cselius followed them. The Governors of the 
provinces were then appointed, which had been 
hindered above a year by the oppofnion of the 
Tribunes. Casfar had two fucceflbrs given 
him, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus for Tranfalpirre 
Gaul, and M. Confidius for the Cifalpine. Me- 
tellus Scipio had the Government of Syria, 
which Bibulus quitted. Of the reft I fhall fpcak, 
as occafion offers. 

C^faPs enemies, by putting the Tribunes in Crefar 
danger, gave him the pretext he had long 
waited for. He was then at Ravenna, the la n r€CV€n g € 
town in his province ; and he was no fooner in- the <vio- 
formed of what had happened at Rome, but he 7 ^ 
afiembled what foldiers he had about him, } ‘ t f e ^ 

In buvcjkip. 

the harangue he made them, he infilled on no¬ 
thing fo much as the violation of the Tribunitial 


which were thafe of the thirteenth legion. 


privileges in the perfons of Anthony and Caf¬ 
fius. He complained, as he himfelf relates, of 
the new precedent introduced into the Common¬ 
wealth by thole who checked and hindered by 
the terror of arms the oppofnion of the Tribunes. 
He added, that Sylla, who made it his bufinefs 
to humble, and had almoft annihilated, the 
Tribunefhip, had yet left it the liberty of op- 
pofltion •, but that Pompey, who valued him- 
fclf for having reftored to that office all its pre¬ 
rogatives, deprived it now of that privilege, 

which it had always enjoyed, 
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It is therefore, w:th great reaf.jp, that Cicero 
makes Anthony refponfibkforallthe calamities 
of the civil war. He fays to be fure too much, 
as Plutarch obferves, when he accufes * him of 
having been the caufe of that unfortunate war, 
as much as Helen was of the Trojan. But it is 
ftrietly true, that Anthony furnifhed Caefar with 
the mod plaufible pretext he could with, and 
the mod likely to impole on the People : a ne- 
ceffary pretext, without which perhaps Caefar 
might have found it difficult to have come to 
extremities, or at lead to have fecured the affif- 
tance of all his troops. 

He certainly apprehended great difficulty ia 
perfuading them to follow him ; fince, as Sue¬ 
tonius relates, when he harangued them the 
next day at Rimini, he ufed the mod fubmif- 
five intreaties, had recourfe to tears, tore his 
cloaths before, to fhew his great concern, and 
the extreme danger he was expofed to. Csefar 
fays nothing like this in his relation of what 
pafled at Ravenna, and entirely omits his ha¬ 
rangue at Rimini. But it is certain that he fup- 
preffes many things 5 and the paflage of the 
Rubicon, fo famous with all other hiftorians, 
is not mentioned in his Commentaries. 

When he had done fpeaking to the legion 
affembled by his orders at Ravenna, the officers 
and foldiers cried out, that they were deter¬ 
mined to maintain the honour of their General, 
and to revenge the wrongs done to the Tribunes. 
He accepted their offers; and, with five thoufand 
foot and three hundred horie, undertook (ac¬ 
cording 


* V: Ke?ena Trojanis, fic exitii, fuit, C/V. Phil. II. 

i-.c:: reipabiicie, emu n. 5:;. 
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cording to an expreffion of Livy, which Oro- AR * 703* 
fius has preferved) to attack the Univerfe. His Orof? 6 ?" 
maxim and conflant praftice, as we know, was 15, 
to place his chief hopes of fuccefs in expedition ; 
and he was convinced, that, on this occafion, it 
would be eafier for him to intimidate with a 
fmal! force, by appearing when he was lead ex- 
pecSled *, than to conquer, by flaying the time 
neceffary for great preparations. Contenting 
himfelf therefore with writing to his Lieutenant- 
generals in Gaul to bring up the legions left there, 
he determined to commence the war by the fur- 
prize of Rimini, which was the firft city of Italy 
in the way from his province. In order to fuc- 
ceed, ftcrecy was neceffary. Wherefore he fent 
away, without noife, his ten cohorts under the 
Command of Hortenfius’s fon. As for himfelf, 
he (laid in the town *, went to a public fpe&a- 
cle •, examined the plan of a gladiator’s fchool, 
which he intended to build ; and in the evening 
fat down to fupper with much company. But, 
when night was come, he dole away on pretence 
of illnefs; went out of Ravenna, unperceived; 
and, getting mules to put in his chaife from the 
firft mill, took a by-way in which he loft him- 
felf. At day break he procured a guide, by 
whofe affiftance he overtook his cohorts near the 
Rubicon, a rivulet that bounded his province * 
fo that he could not pafs it without tranfgref- 
fing the laws, and taking off the malk. 

Determined, though he was, and with -Paftgetf 
out doubt the bolded of men ; the idea of the Rvbi - 
the evils he was going to bring on the world , con - 
and of the dangers to which he was going to 
expofe himfelf, {truck him in that critical 
moment fo forcibly, as to intimidate him in 
a manner, and for a while fufpend his activity. 

He 
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a* -3 He flopped (hort on the bank ; and turning ten 
' ‘ t9 ’wards his friends, among whom was the famous 
Afinius Pollio, faid to them : * “ We may yet 
“ go back : but, if we pafs over this little 
bridge, we put every thing to thedecifion of 
6C arms/’ 


Ceefar 

makes 



Suetonius relates a pretended omen that hap¬ 
pened at that inftant. A man of extraordinary 
flze and fhape appeared on a fudden, fitting in 
the neighbourhood, and playing on a rural 
flute. Not only the fhepherds, but lome of the 
foldiers and trumpeters, got about him to hear 
his mufic. This man fnatches the trumpet from 
one near him, puts it to his mouth, founds a 
charge, and pafies to the other fide of the river. 
If the fait is true, it was perhaps of Caefar’s 
own contrivance, in order to hearten his troops. 
However that be, he immediately cried out, f 
44 Let us go where the Gods, and the injuftice 
46 of our enemies, callus. The die is caff.” It 
was thus he made that decifive, dangerous, 
ftep ; Aiding ail reflections of its terrible con- 
fequences : j| like a man, fays Plutarch, who 
Aiucs his eves, and muffles his head, to avoid 
feeing the aby is. into which he is going to pre¬ 
cipitate himidr. 

Cre far, having puffed the Rubicon, marched 
directly to Rimini, and made himfeif mafter of 
it. There he found the two Tribunes, Antho¬ 
ny and Caffius 5 and he took care to (hew them 
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to his foldiers in the fervile habit they had been \7°%* 
obliged to put on for their fecurity. This fighc u u 4f * 
extremely exafperated the foldiery, who made 
fre£h proteftations to their General, that they 
would follow him wherever' he fhould lead 
them. 

What Caefar farefaw fell out When the fur- Verr\bU 
prize of Rimini was known at Rome, it threw 
the whole city into the sreateft confternation. 

This was not proportioned to the reality of the p om p e yis 
evil, which indeed was confiderable, They unwerfafy 
expected every minute to fee Casfarat the gates re t roac ^~ 
of Rome, with his ten legions, and crowds of e ^ n ^jt 
Gauls and Germans. Pompey himfelf loft hi Scomrtsd. 
prelenceof mind. He had more troops about 
him than his rival. But he was fo harrafledand 
tcazed by the reproaches of every body, that he 
could nor preferve the tranquillity neceflary on 
extraordinary occafions, nor come to a .refolu- 
tion worthy of his courage and prudence. 

Every one complained of his condud : that he 
fhould raife C^far to fueh a height of power as 
made him formidable to his Country •, and that, 
when he knew he was in no condition to make 
head againft him, he fhould rejed all means of 
accommodation. They demanded of him where 
the forces were that he ought to have aflfcmbled. 

For, as they thought Casfar had with him his 
ten legions, they would have been glad that 
Pompey had at leaft as many * and, as he had 
nothing like fuch a force, Favonius (alluding 
infultingly to the fpeech that eleaped him feme 
time before) atlvifetl him, to ftamp on the 
ground and raife lokliers. 

Pompey was, without doubt, much to blame 
on this account. He had cold the Senate, that 
he had ten legions in readinefs ; but, when they 

were 
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la^c. 7 ^ were wantC( ^> nothing appeared any wife pro* 

portionable to his promife : fo that being inter¬ 
rogated on this head by Volcatius Tullus, a Con- 

fular perfon, he anfwered in confufion, that 
be had the two legions that came from Gaul * 
and alfo about thirty thoufand new levies, 
which only wanted mai (hailing. Upon which 
Tullus cried out, 44 You have deceived us, 
44 Pompey •,” and propofed fending Deputies 
to Caelar. 

flat. Cato himfelf contributed to chagrin Pompey 

Pom.and by an unfeafonable refledion. For, when every 

Cam ’ body admired with what penetration and faga- 

city, that generous, and knowing, Republican 
had long foretold, what they at laft faw ful¬ 
filled : i4 Yes indeed, fays he, if you had be- 
4C lieved me, you would not be now reduced, 
44 either to fear one man; or to put all your 
44 hopes in one man.*’ Cato indeed had always 
preached the neceffity of guarding againft Cse- 
far. And in particular, on occafion of a letter 
wrote by Qdar to the Senate full of invedives 
againft him •, after it had been read, Cato 
fpoke*, and, having eafily refuted a frivolous, ill- 
fupported, accufation, he recriminated on Cse- 
far, and unfolded all his projeds and his whole 
fcbeme with as much exadnefs as if he had been 
his confident and accomplice, not his enemy ; 
concluding, that it was not the Germans, nor 
the Celtae, but Csefar, that they ought to fear, 
and guard againft. It was this reiterated advice 
that Cato now blamed Pompey for not having 
attended to. 44 You have judged better than 
44 me, fays Pompey to him, concerning futu- 
44 rity : and I have followed too much the im- 
44 pulfe of friendfliip.” However, whatever 
averfion Cato had to all authority and command 

that 
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tfett was contrary to. law he did not, on this 7°J- 
o<cafion, fhew an ill-timed inflexibility, but nt ’ ‘ 49 ‘ 
advifed the invefting Pompey with the whole 
power of the State * faying, that fuch as did 
great mifchief could beft remedy it. His ad¬ 
vise was followed ; and a decree palled, im¬ 
porting, that there was a 44 Tumult; ” that is, 
that a civil war was broke out j and that the 
city was in danger 5 and therefore, it was ne- 
ceukry, that all the citizens Ihould take up 
arms. 

The firft ufe Pompey made of the fupremep^y 
authority which had been conferred on him, or Ieaevei 
father confirmed to him, was to abandon Rome >f s 0 f 0 ‘} 0 ™j- 
and to order all the Senators to leave it, and bytheUa- 
follow him *, with exprefs declaration, that h tgipates, 
Ihould confider thofe who Raid behind as Cse-^ 
far’s partizans. This looked like a defperate^* * 
refolution. He endeavoured in vain to juftify Cic. ad 
it by the example of Themiftocles, who did the Atr. 7 - u 
fettle at Athens’ on the approach of the Perfun 
army. In vain he laboured to eftablifli the 
riiaxim, that certain walls and houfes do not 
conftitute one’s Country.—Thefe reafons would 
riot pals. However, at the fame time they 
condemned the conduct of their General, they 
loved his perfon : and that day may be even 
cohfldered as one of the moft glorious of Pom- 
pey’s life ; fince all the iiluftrious perfons at 
Rome went out of it with him. Flight, and 
exile, in Pompey’s company was to them their 
Country \ and Rome without him, Caefar’s 
Camp. I fhall not defcribe here the tumult and 
diforder of this flight, as it is eafily conceived. 

1 fhall take notice only of this Angular circum- 
ftance, that, while thofe who were in Rome fled 
from thence with precipitation, the inhabitants 

Vol.XIIL R q( 
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£ f R c TC 5 of all the neighbouring cities hafted thither with 
^ equal earneftnefs, to get out of the way of Cse- 
far: and in all that part of Italy the roads were 
filled with an infinite number, of men and wo¬ 
men, who impeded, and ran againft one ano¬ 
ther, by a fort of flux and reflux. 

The Cor.fuls went out of Rome, even before 
they had performed the facrifices and ceremo¬ 
nies of religion, which the duty of their office 
required •, a thing that never had happened be¬ 
fore. The Pnutors, the Tribunes of the Peo¬ 
ple (at lead the major part of them) the Confu- 
lar perlons, in a word, almoft all the Senators, 
followed Pompey with fuch unanimity, that 
fome of Gufar’s partizans were carried away by 
the torrent : even Pifo, his father-in-law, went 
our of Rome with the reft. 

Tit parti- Thus all the majefty of the Republic was with 
of p om pey^ but all its ftrength was with Caefar. 
I fpeak not merely of his legions. He had long 
1 :rrpared been the patron of all who were guilty of crimes, 
Ccuo akm or deeply in debt, and of all the debauched 

'tCTct-J P art 0 the youth. He affifted thofe with his 
l i: proteftion and money, whofe affairs were not 

Carl, ad irrecoverable. He frankly told others, whofe 

Ad Fan wants anc ^ cr * mes were ^remediable, that they 
ep. 14™ wanted a civil war. By thefe means he had 

Sjct. Cxi fecured a vaft number of creatures •, all men fit for 
c - 2 r adtion, bold, and who depended abfolutely on 

him. It iseafy to conceive what ftrength and 
fjpport a party may have from fuch a colledlion. 
* u C^far’s caufc, fays Cicero, has no affift- 
u ancefrom juftice: every other affiftance and 
“ advantage it has.” 

* Among 

* Caufcm folnm ilia cijfa non habet: cetciis rebus abua- 
dz:. O;. ad Att. vii. 3. 
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* Among fo many Romans, fume partizans *• 7 *j- 
of Casfar, fome of Pompey, it is difficult to tl ‘ 49 ‘ 
find any partizans of the Republic: and per¬ 
haps (he had no other than Cato. I borrow 
this reflexion from Seneca, who proves it fuffi * 
ciently. “ If you would, fays he, have a 
44 faithful reprefentation of thofe times; you 
44 will fee on one fide the People, and all thofe 
44 the bad ftate of whofe affairs made a change 
14 of government neceffary * on the other, the 
44 Nobles, the Equeftrian order, all that was il- 
44 luftrious and refpeftable in Rome ; in the 
44 midft, Cato and the Republic, alone and 
•• abandoned of all.* For Cato was not in 
faft much more fatisfied with Pompey than 
with Gefar 5 fince, if he had determined to kill 
himfelf, fhould the laft be the conqueror 4 , he 
had allb refolved to go into exile, if the firft 
was viftorious. 

This difcovers another defeft in the famous 
verfe of Lucan, cenfured befides with reafon for 
its impiety in putting in parallelifm the approba¬ 
tion of the Gods, and that of a man. f 14 The 
44 Gods, fays he, approved of the Viftor ; but 
44 Cato of the Vanquilhed.” Cato was far from 
approving of the Vanquilhed $ only, reduced to 
fo wretched an alternative, he thought him the 
better of the two. For the reft, every thing 
afflifted and diftreffed him. His very exterior 
was declarative of his grief. For, from the day pint Cat. 

R 2 the 


■ Qutim alii ad CafcfaTeri 
inclinarent, alii ad Pom- 
peium ; folus Cato fecit ali- 
quas & Reipubliese partes. 
Si animo compledi volueris 
illius imaginem temporis; vi- 
debisilline plebcm, &omnem 
credum ad res novas val¬ 


gum i hirfc optimites, & c- 
queftrem ordinem, quidquid 
erat in civitate ledi & fandi; 
duos in medio relidos, Rem- 
publicam & Catonem. Sett, 
ep. 104. 

f Vidrix caufa Deis pla¬ 
cet, fed Vida Catoni- 
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began to his death, he neither cut 
beard ; nor ever wore a garland 


TreierJed 
prefaces 


was cuftomary at their entertainr 
word, he carried on his perfon all the marks of 
deep mourning and extreme affliction. 

I {hall not relate the pretended prodigies on 

'Death of a PP roac k cruc ^ war, with which the 

Perffrtui. antient writers abound. I fliall only obferve, 

that the minds of people being terrified, and 
therefore more difpofed to fuperftition, found 
prefages even in the moft common and natural 
PI;n 7.48. events. Thus becaufe Perperna died at this' 
\ al. Max. at t he age of ninety-eight, being the laft 

of all thofe who were Senators when he was 


s. 13* 
Die, 1 41 


Conful, and leaving behind him only feven of 


thirty. 


(being 


V crept? 

taijti 
forces 


afl under 


Cenfor with Philip) he had put on the lift of 
Senators; they fancied that his death, fo cir- 
camftanced, foretold the ruin of the Senate, and 
a change of government. 

Pompey, when he left Rome, went toward* 
Campania ; defigning to get into Apulia, where 

fhrL kxt were two legions he had finefled from Cae- 
jtaij. far. He did not confide much in thefe legions. 
Different , fearing they had fome attachment left for their 

old General. His refource, therefore, was to 
him raife men all over Italy, and to endeavour to 

maintain himfelf there, if poffible; or ejfe, in cafe 
of neceffity, to crofs the Tea, that he might get 
time enough to draw from the Eafta numerous, 
well-affefted, army. For his reputation was 
great in thofe parts, where he had performed 
many fignal exploits. But he ftudioufly con¬ 
cealed the latter fcheme, which would have dif- 

■ 

credited his arms, and feemed to have no other 
defign than to defend Italy. Many lubordi- 

nate 
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nate Commanders were in poffeffion of its pro- A * R * i°r 
Vinces, and enlifted evfcry one they could get. Ant C 4 * 
Cicero prefided over the coaft of Campania. 

But, delirous as he was of peace, he did not 
enter warmly into military operations. His in¬ 
tention was, to mediate between the two par¬ 
ties, as long as there remained any hopes of an 
accommodation. Lentulus Spinther, P. Attius 
Varus, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and fome others, 
ferved their party with more fpirit; but not 
with more fuccefs, as we lhall foon have occa- 


fion to relate. 


While Csefar was yet at Kimini, a Infixcere, 
young Gentleman of the fame family and an ‘ff ru >t- 
name, and the Prsetor Rofcius, came to him 

with offers of peace. Though they were not between 
formally deputed, yet Pompey had ordered Pompey 
them to make his compliments, and even in ani c *' 
fome fort excufes, to Caefar. He told them, r " 


Rimini, 


“ that he was not aduited by enmity to Caefar; 
“ but purely by zeal for the Republic, whole 
“ intereft he had ever preferred to any private 

“ engagement. That it was worthy of Caefar 

“ to ad conformably to this maxim ; and not 
“ prejudice the Commonwealth, by pulhing 
“ too far his revenge againft his private ene- 
“ mies.” It is plain that Pompey, by taking 
this ftep, had a mind to enter into a negotia¬ 
tion, not with an intention to make peace, but 


doubtlefs to get time ; as he had been furprized, 

and found his levies were not fo eafily made as 


he imagined. 

Caefar, who was not more difpofed to peace, 
had a mind, however, to have the reputation 


of defiring it. He gave to young L. Caefar 
and Rofcius new propofals, which he thus re¬ 
counts himfelf: “ Let Pompey go into Spain ; 

R 3 “ let 
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let * all the armies be difbanded ; let every 
body throughout Italy lay down their arms j 
let every thing that participates of terror and 


“ force be removed ; let the eledions of Magi- 
“ fixates be made with perfefl freedom ; and 
“ let the Republic be adminiftered by the au~ 
“ thority of the Senate and People.” And, in 
order to fettle the particulars of the execution 


of thefe articles, he demanded an interview with 


Pompey. 

Cic ad Cicero further explains fome of thefe articles. 
Fam. 16. Accordingtohim,CsefarpromifedtorefignTranf- 
I2 ‘ alpine Gaul to Domitius, and CifalpineGaul to 

Confidius. He rclinquifhed the privilege he had 
obtained of demanding the Confullhip by proxy, 
and declared that he would come and ftand 


for it in perfon, according to drift form. 

Thefe propofals had an air of moderation, 
and Cicero entertained hopes of their fuccefs. 
He thought Csefar began to be alhamed of his 
violent procedure *, and he knew Pompey was 
diflatisfied with the forces he had about him. 


But thefe hopes foon vanilhed. Pompey infill¬ 
ed, as a preliminary, that Csefar fhould return 
to his obedience, and quit Rimini and the other 
pofts he had feized on out of his province. For, 
during the negotiation, he had by no means dis¬ 
continued the war. Casfar, on the other fide, 


wanted Pompey and the Confuls to fet a good 
example, by fufpending the levies they were 
making, and difmifiing the forces they had al¬ 
ready afifembled. Befides, though Pompey 
promifcd to go into Spain, he fixed no time for 
his departure. And Uftly, as to the "interview 

defired 
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defired by Csefar, he declined giving any an- a. r. 703. 
fwer about it. Catfar therefore thought he had nt ‘ c ' 49 * 
a right to difcontinue the negotiation. He dif- Dio. 

perfed all over Italy a fort of manifefto,wherein he 
gave moft fpecious reafons for his conduft, and 
even challenged Pompey, as one who broke his 
word, and was afraid of an edairciffement. It 
is doubtlefs, in this piece, that (with his ufual 
addrefs and care to make friends) he declared, Suet. Csf. 
that he fhould confider all thofe, as his friends, c * 75 - 
who did not adl againft him. This policy was 
the better judged, as Pompey talked in the op- 
pofite ftile, and protefted, that he would treat 
as enemies all thofe who were wanting to the 
caufe of the Republic, whofe defender he was. 

Labienus had raifed his fpirits by coming LalUnut 
over to his fide, while the accommodation wa sgouover 
on foot. He was, as we have feen, the moft 
famous of Caefar’s Lieutenants, and him for ^’.7.9. 
whom that General had the greateft efteem, and 
moft confided in. Pompey’s party boafted 
much of thejuftice of their caufe, which had 
procured them fuch a deferter, and reckoned 
much on his fkill. But he brought them fcarce 
any thing befides vain hopes, occafioned by his 
undervaluing in his difeourfe the forces of Cas- 
far. As for the reft, he was of little real fervice 
to them. * Labienus had feemed an excellent 
Officer, while headed under Crefar ; from the ' 
time he left him, he performed nothing equal to 
the reputation he had acquired. Cxfar behaved 
to him with his wonted generofity, and fent af¬ 
ter him his money and baggage. 

R 4 


Mean 


Fortis in armis 
Caefareis Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 

Lucan V. 34 y 
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Mean while, he carried on the vigPh 
roafly 3 and, though he had yet only the tlyr? 
teenih legion with him, he m^de himfelf mafl;et 
of Pelaro, Fano, Ancona, and Arezzo in Tufr 
cany. At the fame time he raifed forces al^ 
over Picenum, and icouted every where Ppm- 
pey’s partizar.s. I .dial] not enter into the parti¬ 
culars of his lefs important expeditions. 1 fjhall 
content myfelf with faying, that without draw¬ 
ing the fword he compelled Thermus, who was 
then Praetor, to give up to him * Iguvium \ 
Attius Varus, Ofimo *, and Leniulus Spinther, 
Afcoli. But he was obliged to lay fiege to Cor- 
finium, into which Domitius Ahenobarbus had 

M A 


thrown himfelf, with many illuflrious perfons, 
and a good number of troops. 

Hr Irjtfges This was a good capture for Caviar, and he 

Hcr.uius was obliged for it to the rafhnels, of Domitius 3 

who, finding himfelf at the head pf thirty 
cohorts, would needs aft die man of impor¬ 
tance. Pompey had wrote to him, to. comp 
and join him in Apulia ; reprefenting, that 
they had no chance to difpute Italy, but by the 
junction of all their forces 3 and.th^fc, if h? kept, 
feparate, he would be infallibly ruined. This 
was good advice 3 but fubordination, and obedi* 
ence are rare in civil wars. Domitius under¬ 
took to make head againft Casfai;, and hinder, 
his advancing. He had even thoughts of going, 
into Gaul, the Government of which country 
had been given him by the Senate. But Caefap 
allowed him no time. He marched againft 
him ; and, at the hrft rencounter, his advanced 
parties routed five of Domitiu.Os cohorts, who 
were breaking down a bridge about three miles 
off of Corhniu.n : after which he fat down with 


two legions bciore a town, whofe garrifon was 

more 
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jpore numerous than his army. It is true* that *■*• »»*• 
fnpre of his troops loon came up i which en- Aat ' c ' 4 ** 
abled him to form a fecond camp on the other 
fide of the town, under the Command of Curio. 

Wfien Domitius faw himfeif befieged, he 
was very fenfible of his danger. He wrote im¬ 
mediately to Pqmpey ; defiring him to come 
to his afliftance, a.nd, not leave, to the mercy of 
Gefar, thirty cohorts, and a great number of 
Senators and Roman Rnights. While he wait¬ 
ed for ppmpey’s anfwer, he made preparations 
for a vigorous defence, and endeavoured to en¬ 
courage his troop? by magnificent promifes. 

This was a moft untoward affair for Pompey. 

To abandon fo great a body of troops, and fo 
many perfqns of diftin&ion, would be. a great 
lofs. and dffcredit to his party. On the other 
fide, hi? army was weak,; except the two legit- 
ons, we have mentioned feveral times, and on 
whofe. fidelity he could not depend, he had no¬ 
thing but new-raffed troops about him. To 
rifqu? an engagement with fuch, againft Caefar’4 
veterans, was to expofe hirofelf to immediate 
and irretrievable ruin. He came therefore to a 
refolutipn becoming a man of fenfe and fkill; 
and though he knew his con dusk was condemned 
as tira,id, a? appears, by Cicero’s letters (who I 
think in that has not done him juftice) he an fiver- 
edDomitius •, that,it was, his bufinefs to extricate 
himfeif as well as he could out of the difficulties 
he bad brought on himfeif, and that he ought to 
endeavour at all events to join him. 

Domitius, inclofed in Caefar’s lines, was no ZWW> 
longer able to execute what Pompey advifed. troo P>p r y 
His courage and haughtinefs immediately left 
him, and he determined to fave himfeif by into C<e* 
flight. He put, however, as good a fece on/"’-' 

the ha * is - 
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AR^ 7 ° 3 -the matter as he could, and promifed his troops 
' 49 * fpeedy affiftance from Pompey; exhorting them 
to make a vigorous defence, and hold 'out until 
he could come up. But his trouble and confu- 
fion belied his words ; befides, he was obferved 
to hold frequently little councils of his friends 
and intimates ; fo that the truth tranfpired, and 
the troops learnt that they were not to expert 
any fuccour, and that their Commander was 
about to leave them and make off. Upon 
which they refolved to confult alfo their fafety, 
and fend a deputation to Caefar. The burgefles 
at firft oppofed this, not knowing the true (late 
of affairs; but in a (hort time they came to a 
good underftanding with the garrifon, and 
jointly fecured the perfon of Domitius *, fending 
word to Cadar, that they were ready to open 
their gates, receive his orders, and deliver up 
Domitius alive. Cadar gladly accepted of the 
offer ; but, as it was near night, he would 
not take poffeflion of the town immediately, 
left it (hould be plundered in the dark by his 
foldiers. He therefore ordered his troops to 
keep a ftrirt watch round the city, and prevent 
a Angle perfon from efcaping. Caefar obferves, 
that this was performed with the utmoft care 
and vigilance ; and that his whole camp was in 
great expectation of his determination as to the 
fete of the burgeffes, and illuftrious perfons Ihut 
up in the town. 

Lambs Lentulus Spinther was one of thefe ; who, 

having been drove out of Afcoli, as I have 

Corfi rnentioned, had fought fhelter in Corfinium. 

mum, oh- More unfortunate in this place than in the firft, 
tains par- he refolved to effay the clemency of the Vidor. 

Accordingly, about the fourth watch of the 
night, he called from the wall to the guard, 

and 


4 
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and defired to be conduced to Csfar. He W3S * 
carried to him under a good efcort, notofCae- '**' 
far’s foldiers, but of tnofe of Domitius ; who 
were fo fearful of the reproach of having broke 
their agreement, that they attended him until 
delivered into Caefar’s hands. Lentuius was not 
miftaken in the opinion he had entertained of 
his enemy’s jjenerofity. He had fcarce began 
to implore his mercy, when Caefar interrupted 
him by faying, “ that he was not come out of 
“ the bounds of his province with an intent to 
“ injure any body; but to repel the injuries done 
“ him by his enemies, to revenge the wrongs 
“ of the Tribunes, and to reftore to the Roman 
“ People, who were oppreffed by a fmall fac- 
“ tion of the Nobles, their liberty and privi- 
“ leges.” When Lentuius found himfelf out of 
danger, he afked leave to return into the town, 

“ where fome, he faid, were fo terrified, that 
“ they had took defperate refolutions.” He 
meant Domitius,whofe adventure is very Angular. 

We have feen Domitius atting for feveral Domiiiu 
years as a declared enemy to Caefar. He had 
laboured to his utmoft to get him recalled, and^” 
had lately obtained his Government from the His Pkfi- 
Senate. Meafuring therefore Caefar’s hatred for""* ”r 
him by his own for Caefar, when he found he^r^ 
lhould fall into his hands, heexpedtednoquar -giwbim 
ter; and, bold through defperation, determined afiptrijk. 
to kill himfelf, that he might not be killed by 
his enemy. He accordingly ordered his Phyfi- 
cian, who was one of his (laves, to give him a 
dofe of poifon, which he drank courageoufly, 
and threw himfelf on a bed. Some hours after, 
Lentuius arrives, and gives him an account of 
Caefar’s clemency. Domitius now deplores his 
defperate fituation, and accufes himf lf of blind- 

nefs and precipitation. His Phyfician comforts 

him: 



tit 
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him: u Be of good cheer, fays he, I have 
“ given you a foporific, and no poifon: it 
“ will do you no manner of hurt.” Domi- 
tins, upon this, takes heart, and Waits patiently 
for the time of his appearance before Caefar. 

At day-break C$far ordered before him all 
the Senators, Senators fons, military Tribunes, 
and Roman Knights. . Befides Lentulus and 
Domitius, who wefe Confular. pbrfons, there 
were in the town three other Senators, one of 
whom was then Quaeftor* alfo Domitius’s fon, 
and many young men of quality; a great number 
of Roman Knights, and fome Decurions, or 
Senators of the neighbouring municipal towns, 
who had been fent for by Domitius. Gfcfar 
gave orders to fecure them from the infults of 
the foldiery ; and, after reproaching them with 
their animofity to him, which he pretended he 
had not deferved, he fet them all at liberty, 
withoot fo much as requiring any fort of pro- 
mife from them. He did more. Domitius 
had brought to Corfinium * fix millions of Sef* 
terces, which had been given him by Pompey, 
to pay his forces with. This therefore was 
public money ; and Ca*far might Very well 
have took it. He returned it however to Do- 
mithisf being willing, as he himfelf fays, to 
&ew himfelf generous, as well as merciful. 
As to-Domitius’s troops, he took them into 
pay, and, foon after, fent them into Sicily. 

Such was the plan of conduft, that Csefar 
prefcribed himfelf, on this firft occafion, and 
which he pretty nearly adhered to, on every 


* Forty-fix tboufand tight hundred and feventy-fivt pounds , 

+ Ne continentior in vita htfminum, v quam in pecun'fa 
fuifle vidcitur. Cat/. de B. Civ . /. 1 . n 23. 

other : 
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ocher: a conduft laudable on all accounts; on A * A- 7°s* 
account of his clemency to the Commanders, Ant,c ‘ 49 ' 
fo unufual in civil wars; on account of the 


great advantage it gave him of augmenting his 
forces, after every vidory, by gaining to his 
party the vanquilbed foldiers; and on account 
of the honour chat his generality conferred on 
his arms and caufe, whofe injuftice it, to this 
day, covers, in the eyes of many. 

Csefar rejoices himfelf on this account, in a 
letter to Balbus and Oppius, two of his friends; 
but he difeovers, at the fame time, the in- 
terefted, ambitious, motive of his clemency. 
44 * I am glad, fays he, that you approve of 

“ my behaviour* at Corfinium.-Let us 

44 endeavour to regain, if poflible, by fuch 
44 means, the affedion of every body; and 
** procure a long enjoyment of the fruits of 
“ vidory.. For the others, by their cruelty, 
44 made themfelves odious, and reaped little 
41 benefit from their conqueft •, Sylla excepted, 
44 whom I am refolved not to imitate. Let 


u us fet the example of a new method of con- 
“ quering, and infure our fortune by clemency 
44 andgenerofity.” This letter manifeftsCadar’s 
fettled determination at that time to feize on the 


Sovereignty, and keep poffdBon of it: from 
whence it follows, that all his negotiations about 
peace were infincere, or only aimed at bring- 


*i Gaudeo raeheroile vos 
fignificare literis, quam valde 
probecis ea qux apud Cor- 
hnium geila.funt. . . Ten te¬ 
nuis hoc modo, fi poflumus, 
omnium voluntates rccupe- 
rare, & diutuma viSoria 
mi : quoniam reliqui cru- 
delitate odium cffugcre non 


potucrunt, neqoe< vi&oriam 
diutius, tenere,. prater, unum 
L. Syibm, quem imitaturus 
non furn. IIsc nova fit ra* 
rio vincendi, ut mifcricordia 
& libcralitate nos.muniamus. 

Ep. C#f apud.Cic. ad AtU 
l. ix. 

# * 

ing 
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A.R. 70?* ing Pompey to fubmit to him, with the reft of 

*** ^ his countrymen * which was fcarce to be ex¬ 
pected. 

Cc. ad Domirius and Lentulus, when they leftQefar’s* 

Att, i rx. camp, went to hide their difgracc in their coun¬ 
try-houfes 5 where they Quit themfelves up 
fome time, giving way to «their melancholy 
reflections. Lentulus even faid, that he had 
done enough for Pompey•, and that he thought 
himfelf obliged to give proofs of his gratitude 
to Casfar. However, we fhall foon fee them 
both re-appear on Pompey’s fide, and diftinguifh 
themfelves, by their inveteracy againft him, to 
whom they owed their lives. It would not be 
furprizing to find Caefar inclined to punifh fuch 
ingratitude : But his haughty, generous foul, 
was above fuch thoughts : he explains himfelf, 
on this fubjeft, in the nobleft manner, in a 
letter to Cicero*. “ It is no reafon, fays he, 
<c that I fhouid repent of my clemency, be- 
w caufe I am informed, that thofe I fet at liber- 
“ ty at Corfinium are gone to war againft me 
“ again. I am rather pleafed to find them all 
“ of a piece, as it becomes me alfo to be,” 
Cejar Gefar was detained but feven days before 

Corfinium; and, as foon as he had brought 
that important affair to a conclufion, he de- 
bim/tyut camped; and, though the morning was far ad- 
h Rnw- vanced, he made a whole day's march. He 

went in purfuit of Pompey, who had no other 
refource, but to retire into Brundifium. Tho f 
he was much nearer that town than his enemy, 

• Mean fa£bm proban rurfus bellum mferrent. Ni- 
a te triumpho gaudeo. Ne- hi! enim malo, quam & me 
que iliud me movet, quod mei rimilem effe, & illos fui. 
n qai qui a me dimiffi font Ep. C*f. adCic. 1. its ad An, 
difceffine dicuntur, uc nrihi 

yet 
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yet Cicero was afraid that Casfar would get^ >R *7 0 3* 
there firft*. 44 This man, fays he, in a fright, *’ ’ 4 * 
64 is a monfter, for a&ivity, vigilance, and 
44 difpatch.” Pompey, however, had time 
to throw himfelf into Brundifium with what 
forces he had been able to fave and afiemble. 

Thefe were not confiderable, though he had 
not refufed any fort of fuccours * and had 
even armed, if we may believe Csefar, the 
Jhepherds and Haves. Gefar came before the 
town on the eighth of March, with fix legions; 
four of which were old troops, and two new- 
raifed. It was no fmall work, furely, to have 
mattered all Italy, one city excepted, fince the 
eighth or ninth of January. 

On his march, he made prifoner Cn. Ma- Newftepr 
gius, Pompey’s f chief Engineer; and, accord- taken by 

mg to cuftom, immediately gave him his bber-J^£^ 
ty, and fent him to his General *, charging him He 
to aik and prefs for an interview, as a fure has feme- 
means to fettle every thing. He fays, in hiV'*" 4 ^* 
Commentaries, that Magius brought him backf"^ ^ 
no anfwer from Pompey. But we have a let -faa* in 
ter from Gefar to Oppius and Balbus, which & 
proves the contrary. 44 Pompey, fays he, has^^ 7 "' 
44 fent Magius to me, with overtures of peace 

44 and I have anfwered him what I thought a dAtu 
44 proper * It is difficult to reconcile thefe l.ix. 
Contradiftions, but by fuppofing that Gefar has 
not been fcrupuloufly faithful, as to fafts, in 
his Commentaries, particularly in what regards 
the civil war. Afinius Pollio, who aceompa- 


* Hoc Tffxc horribill vir- 
gilantia, celeriratc, diligentia 
dt. Cic. ad Att. viii. 9. 

f 1 venture to tranflate, 
thus , “ Praefeftus fabrum ”, 


which literally fignifes 1 *Com- 
** mander of the workmen’* 
who follow an arms* D’ab- 
lancourt tails him^ i( Intcn- 
“ dant des machines.”. 

nkd 
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A. R' 7 °Miied him in fevetal expeditions, exprefsly ac* 
Saet <M. cufe* him of it, as Suetonius relates. St that 
c.56. this great man, this generous, elevated foul, 

difdained not to difhonour himfelf by faHhood, 
and to fupprefs the troth, in a work deftined 
for pofterity : foch are the froits of ambition. 

Pompey had no fooner got into Brurtdifium, 
bur he difpatched from thertce Metellus Scipio 1 
to his Government of Syria, and, with him* 
his eldeft fon, Cn. Pompeius; ordering them 
both to affembte, from ail parts of the Eaft, 
powerful forces, by land and fea. He per- 
fbaded alfo the Confuls to go over to Dyrra- 
•Dorazzo.chium* in Epirus, with thirty cohorts*, and 

prepared to follow them. He Was fufpicioutf 
of them both, but particularly of Lentiilus, 

D». M- whom Carfar, by Balbus, continually follicited y 
buiadCk, making him the greateft promifes, if he would 
8. *uA tt.return to Rome. The departure of the Con-; 

fuls broke Csefar’s meafures, in this refpeft $ 
and Caninius Rebiius, one of his Lieuterants, 
beiDg ordered by him to enter into a nego¬ 
tiation with Scribonius Libo, father*in-law* to 
Sextus,. Pompey's youngefl fon, w*as anfwered, 
That it was impoffible to treat with him, irt 
the abfence of the Confuls. 


Cafar be - Csefar therefore thought of nothing now buf 
jiegesPom- fliutting up Pompey in Brundifium 5 and, 
to 1 while he tefieged the town by land, he en- 

j_j _ _/t __ 


t0 Epintj. deavoured to conftrudt a mole and ftaccado to 

block up the port. They fought vigordufly 
on both fides about theft works for nine'days * 
when, the veffels that had tranfported the Con¬ 
fuls being returned, before Caefar's works were 


compleated, Pompey got every thing ready 
for the embarkation of the twenty cohorts he 

had w ith him. 




But 
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But, fearing that Casfar would enter ^e^ t R * c 70 ^ 
town, and attack him, while he was embark- ’ ' 49# 
ing, he walled up the gates, barricaded the 
ftreets, or cut ditches acrofs them, filled with 
pointed (takes, covered with hurdles and earth ; 
and fortified, with a double pallifado of very 
ftrong, well-lharpened (takes, the two ftreets 
left open to get at the port. When all was 
in readinefi, while the foldiers embarked, he 
placed on the walls and towers fome archers 
and (lingers, who were to retire, at a certain 
fignal, to embark on fome fmall veffels that 
waited for them, and join the fleet. 

He had forbad the inhabitants of Brundifium, 
whom he miftrufted, to dir out of their houfes. 

They found means however to advertife C^far 
of Pompey’s departure. Immediately the fca- 
ling - ladders are applied to the walls, and 

Caefar enters the town. His foldiers had like 

* 

to have fallen into the fnares and ditches pro¬ 
vided for them by the enemy. But the townf- 
meh acquainted them with thei»* danger *, to 
avoid which, they were obliged to take a great 
circuit, which gave Pompey time enough to 
put to fea. Two tranfports only, impeded by 
Caefar’s mole, wete taken, with the troops on 
board. 

Thus fled Pompey from that port, where ReJUaion 
he landed a few years before, with fo much onPompefs 
glory, at the head of a victorious army, laden^^* 
with the fpoils of the Eaft, He fee out by 
abandoning to. his rival the capital of the 
Empire *, he now abandoned to him all Italy : 
a timid conduit, had it been poflible to have' 
done otherwife ; but a prudent one, if there 
was no other way to get time to ftrengthen his 
hands. Plutarch affirms, that many though* 

Vqj„, XIII. S the 
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the fcheme he formed at this conjuncture, and 
‘the manner in which he executed it, one of 
his molt glorious military exploits : and, who¬ 
ever confiders what advantage and fuperiority 
Caefar had then over him, will eafily ( I ima¬ 
gine) come into the fame opinion. No one, 
probably, would have diiTented, had Pompey 
been victorious at. Pharfalia. 


His fault was, his not being prepared againft 
the attack, and his having put his enemy on 
defperate terms, before he could make head 
againft him. True it is, that Caefar’s fituation 
was much more convenient than his, for com¬ 
mencing the war. Caefar’s province was con¬ 
tiguous to Italy ; it was but a little way from 
the Rubicon to Rome *, whereas the legions 
Pompey had in Spain could not get at him, 
but by crofting the fouthern part of Gaul, of 
which Csefar was in poflefiion. Whence it 
happened, that Pompey made no other ufe of 
the excellent troops undei his Command, than 
to get time to raife others. 

C.c'ar, di- Caelar would willingly have followed Pom- 


pey into Greece, and taken advantage of his 
jip -.r.to cur.fufion and weaknefs, to finifh the war at a 
/TV-- blow. But he had no mips*, and was alfo 

; i r.* j t • t 

apprehenfive, that, while he was beyond fea, 
Afranius and Petreius, Pompey’s Lieutenants 


$ar s. 

O’ui . j 


^ ^ ♦I 


in Spain, might fall on Gaul, and, perhaps, 
on Italy itfelf, with their five legions. He 
determined therefore to begin by fecuring them ; 
and * to go firft into Spain, as he fays, to fight 
an army, without a General *, and afterwards to 


go againft a General, without an army. But 



- ad exerci-um fine ducem fine exercitu. Suet . 
mde reverfcrum ad C<rf c 34. 


firft 
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Jirft he took the neceflary precautions to fecure,*^? 0 * 
during his abfence, the coafts and environs of nt 
Italy. He ordered the Magiftrates of thofe 
municipal towns that were Tea-ports, to aflvm- 
ble all the veffels they could, and lend them 
to Brundifium. He fent Valerius, one of his 
Lieutenants, into Sardinia, and Curio into Si- 
cily, to fubdue theic two iflands, from whence • 

Rome drew her chief fubfiftence, Curio had 
alfo orders to pafs over into Africa, when he 
had mattered Sicily. As for himfclr, he thought 
it neceflary to appear at Rome. 

Valerius had but one legion ; but that wa $T»eSar- 
more than he wanted, to execute his commif- 
fion. On the firft rumour of his approach, the oui 
inhabitants of Cagliari drove out of their city 
Cotta, who governed the ifland for the Senater«W*- 
and Pompey. All the other cities of Sardinia krius. 
were of the fame mind : fo that Cotta was 


forced to abandon his province, and retire into 
Africa; and Valerius had nothing to do, but to 
take pofieflion of the vacant poft. 

Cato was Governor of Sicily, and afted with Q at0 re , 
his ufual vigilance and diligence. He refitted//>« tut 
the old fhips ^ he built new ; he railed forces 
not only all over his ifland, but alfo in Lucania, 
and the country of the Brutii. When all thefcev/*. 
preparations were in great forwardnefs, he \va$ r h::. C.a. 
informed that Afinius Pollio was come to Mcf-^p? 311 
fina. He had been fent there by Curio, who 
was battening to follow him, with three legions. 

Cato, who was at Syracufe, di I'patched an cx- 
prefs to Poliio, to demand by who ft* order, and 
by what title, he entered in arms into his pro¬ 
vince. Pollio returned, lor anfwer, that he 
did it by the order of him who was Matter of 
Italy. This was the beft account he could give. 

S 2 For 
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2-For nothing could be more irregular than a 

r9 'commiffion granted by a Proconfui of Gaul, to 

difpoffefs him, whom the Senate had appointed 

Governor of Sicily. Pollio alfo informed Cato’s 

meiTenger of what had paffed in Italy, with 

refpeft to Pompey’s flight; and added, that 

Curio was to follow him. Cato, who abhorred 

civil war*; and who, befides, though he knew 

he was ftrong enough to drive Pollio out of 

Sicily, did not think himfclf in a condition to 
* * 

make head againft Curio; affembled the in¬ 
habitants of Syracule, and told them, that, as 
being unable to defend the ifland, he would not 
make it the theatre of war, to no purpofe *, that 
he had therefore refolved to retire *, and that the 
bed thing they could do was to fubmit to the 
Conqueror. 

This manner of thinking and acting was un¬ 
doubtedly very humane and laudable. I wilh 
Cato had not thereto joined fome difrefpeftfut 
complaints againlt Providence *, which, he faid, 
had given Pompey iuccefs in a thoufand unjuft 
projects *, and now, that he defended a juft 
caufe and the public liberty, deferted him. But 
triumphant injuftice, and unfortunate virtue, 
are inconfiftencies which nothing but the reve¬ 
lation of future rewards and punifhments can 
reconcile. 

It we believe Csefar, Cato reproached Pom¬ 
pey alfo with having provoked a war he was in 
no condition to fuftain. Thefc reflections might 
as v.\I! have been omitted: But is the fa ft 
c:ru*n : CsTar hated Cato ; and was, perhaps, 
giad to put him in a ridiculous light. Cato 
went from Sicily into the ifland of Corcyra, 
and irom thence into Pompey’s camp. 
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Caefar, in his return from Brundifium to^\ R *“ 0 % 

^ 1 . , .• Ant* Li 49* 

Rome, iaw Cicero * who, being, according , 
to cuftom, irrefolute, through feeing too rnu^h,^/^., 
had not yet chofe his party. It is really curious end uncer - 
to follow, and ftudy, the flux and reflux of the ***»*/• 
contrary fentiments, which, by turns, agitated 
this great and fublime genius, without other 
effect, than tormenting him ; and without his 
being able to come to a final conclulion. To 
lay before the reader all that is interefting in 
this matter, it would be neceflary to tranfcribe 
three books of his letters to Atticus. But ICic. ad 
fhall confine myfelf to what is moft important. Alt ' 1 '* 
He left his Government of Cilicia, as I have^‘ 


already obferved, exaftly at the time that the 
difference between Ctefar and Pompey waxed 
warm, and threatened an approaching rupture. 
He was immediately (truck, not only with the 
unhappy confequences of fuch a divifion, with 
refpeft to the Republic in general, but alfo with 
the perfonal difficulties it would lay him under, 
in particular. He thought he had been very 
polite in keeping on good terms with both of 
them. This was, to him, reconciling his duty 
and intereft. Their authority fufficiently fe- 
cured him from all danger * and he was not 
afraid of being drawn into any bad mcafurcs, 
either by Pompey, who conformed then to the 
bed maxims •, or by Caefar, who was then in 
friendfhip with Pompey. 

Nothing could have been better contrived, 
if the friendfhip of two ambitious men could 
have been lading. Cicero was deceived in that 
particular ; and he faw the time was come, 
when he was to declare for one, agfind the 
other. They had both wrote to him j and they 
both told him, that they relied on his friend- 

S 3 (hip* 
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••(hip *, though Ctufar, at the bottom, miftmfted 
him a little. 


i - 

' hi 


This threw Cicero into great per¬ 
plexity. His choice was fixed, if they came 
to bCws*. tC In that cafe, fays he to Atticus, 
“ I had rather be conquered with Pompey, than 
“ b= victorious uh Caefar.” But things were 
not yet come to that. It was, at firft, only a dif- 
pute, within the Senate, or, at leaft, within 
Rome. An accommodation was poffible ; and 
Cicero was unwilling to make Caefar his ene- 
my, \vh:l*: hr could avoid it, by a premature 
declaration. It would have been even indecent, 
in him, for a private reafon • For he was aftu- 

7 A 

allv in Gefu's debt. But he refolved to free 
* 

himfelf from that tve, by paving him, and 


/- 

c 


applying to that ule the money he had let apart 
for h-s triumph. 

For he had pretenfions to a triumph, as I 
have elfewhtre laid ; and thofe very preten¬ 
fions offered him feme relief in his perplexity ; 
which he did not neglect. It was natural for 
him to covet that honour, the object of the 
wifhes cf ail thole who had comanded an army. 
And, as the profecution of his claim obliged 
him to keep out of Rome, he had a lawful 
excufe for not appealing in the Senate, Pom¬ 
pey himfelf was willing he fhould avoid dif- 
pleafmg, by a needlcls declaration, fome Tri¬ 
bune, who m : ght oppofc his triumph. So that 
all the comefs about Caefar, between the Con- 
1 j!s an 1 c erviU\ cr. one fi ic, and; the Tribunes, 
Curio and Antfr ny, on the other, pa fled over 
v i:h !, t Cicero’s being any wife concerned there¬ 
in. Hr thus teUrved to himfelf the part of 
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peacemaker ; a glorious part, fuitable to his^ t R, c 7C 3 ’ 
character, talents, and fituation ; and in which 
he had done well to have perfevered to the laft. 

But his heart and engagements were for Pom- 
pey. Him he exhorted in private to peace ; 
refolved neverthelefs to follow him, if he chofe 


war. 

Not that he had a good opinion of Pompey’s 
intentions. * “ Vi&ory, fays he, will cer- 
<c tainly give us a Tyrant. Neither the one, 
“ nor the other, aims at our good and ad van- 
u tage. They both want to reign. What an 
“ unhappy fituation are we in, with refpeft to 
<c the war we are entering upon ! We expeft to 
“ be profcribed, if we are conquered; and to 
“ be flaves, if we are victorious. Pompey has 
“ always wifhed for fuch a power as Sylla had. 
“ He does not fo much as conceal it. He com- 
“ monly fays. What Sylla could do,, why fhould 
“ not 1 be able to do ? His heart and tongue 
“ approve Sylla and his profcriptions.” 

But if Cicero was diflatisfied with Pompey, 
and apprehenfive of the confequences of the 
vi&ory ; he detefted Caefar, and abhorred his 
caufe. He thought his demands impudent, 
he confidered him as a profligate robber, and, 
when C?efar had commenced hoftilities by tak¬ 
ing Rimini and fome ether towns, Cicero thus 
exprefles his indignation : “ O wretched mad 
61 man, cries he, who has not the lead notion 

S 4 “of 


* Ex vi&oria tyrannus 
cxiltet. Ncutri eft 

die, ut no? beati fimus: uter- 
que regnarc vult. Dcpugna, 
— ut quid ? Si vi&us eris 
piofcribarc; fi viceris, tamcn 
5;‘rvias. Mirandum in modum 
Cnaus nviler Suliani rc-gni 


fimilitudinem concupivit , 
trot teyv. Nihil illc un- 
quam minus obfeure tulit. 
Quam crebro illud ? Suita 
potuit, ego non potero ? 
Sullaturit animus ejus & pro- 
feripturit. Cic. ad Att. vii. 
5, viii. 2. vii. 7. ix. 7, 10. 
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v R c"* 3 ' a nuQ 8 ioi 7 - * ^- nc ^ Y et ^ that he does, he 
,,r ' c? pretends to do in defence of his honour. 

c; Where then is honour but in the praftice of 

65 virtue ? And can virtue and his duty permit 
“ him to keep up an army without any autho- 
“ rity from :he Public ; to feize on the towns 
tc of his fellow-citizens, in order to open him- 
“ felt a way to the deftruction of his Country ; 
<c to project the lpunging of debts, the recalling 
“ of the banifhed, and a thou land other out- 
“ rages ; that by thefe means he may attain tQ 
u D.-fporifm, the great divinity of the ambiti- 
u ous ? Let him keep his fortune to himfelf. 
cc As for me. I look on a walk with you at 
u your cr-untry-lcat as a greater good, than all 
41 luch tyrannies; or rather, 1 would die a 
ct thoufand deaths before I would harbour fuch 
“ a thought. But, fay you, if you had a mind 
ct to be a tyrant, you have not the means. I 
ic own it. But every body is able to will and 
16 defire a thing. Now it is this very will that 

66 I confider as fomething more miferable than 
tc crucifixion. There is but one degree of mi- 

fery beyond this; and that is to fucceed in 

“ fo 


* O hotnincm amenrem 

6 mi e:um. qui ne umbram 
quicem ts xx>.x viderit! At- 
qae hare ai: omn ; a ie hcere 
d:ar.i:?*i cuu:a. L bi eft nu- 
tem d ?, nifi ubi ho- 
r»e ‘.a : >u.r. hcr.eftum igi- 
tur r./^cre . x.vck.um nuiJo 

pjb.ic“» c ; occi:pare 

v- -’ civb q.o id.ior Ik 
a:.- ; 1 : -m ; yy^ 

cerrxexar, x.xzto'&i 

j’.xcin:a A'i ice!era moiiri ; 

7 -r* t<o > U/f- '77!y fc-rr tyur 

* * S'* 

: i;bi hubci: 


fortunam. Unam mehercule 
tecum apricationem in illo 
Lucretino folo malim, quam 
omnia iitiusmodi regna ; vel 
potius mori millics, quam ic- 
mcl illiu5 modi quidquam 
cog’tare. Quid ft tu velis ? 
inquis. Age, quis eft, cui 
vede non ftceat r Sed ego hoc 
ipfum velie mil’erius duco, 
quam in crucem tolli. Una 
re? eft ea miferior, adipifei 
quod ita volueris. Cic. ad 
Ait.v ii. 11. 
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fo unjuft a defire.” Can there be any thing** R * ?° 3 * 
more forcible than this inve&ive ; any thing nt ’ ’ 49 ' 
more noble than thefe fentiments ? 

If to this we add, that Cicero thought, at the 
beginning of the war, that Gefar’s viftory 
would be cruel •, that he would fhed blood like 
Cinna ; that he would confifcate and plunder 
like Sylla 5 in a word, that he would be a fe- 
cond Phalaris ; we may conceive what aver- 
fion our Orator had for Pompey’s rival: and if, 
on the other fide, we recollect his opinion of 
Pompey ; we fhall not be furprized at his writ¬ 
ing to his friend, * “ I know whom I ought 
“ to fly ; but 1 know not whom I ought to 
ct follow.” 

However, his inclination, as I have obferved, 
was for Pompey. It was not only gratitude for 
being recalled from exile ; it was love, it was 
tendernefs. He often indeed blames the con- 
duft, and fteps, of that General in his letters to 
Atticus 5 but it is always with bitter grief, with 
infinite regret. After Gefar had fhewn his cle¬ 
mency to the prifoners at Corfinium, which 
redounded fo much to his honour, and by com- 
parifon to Pompey’s (bame *, Cicero is affli&ed 
at the parallel, f u Is it not, fays he, a moil 
“ lamentable thing, that he, whofe caufe is de- 
“ tellable, fhould gain applaufe ; and that the 
“ defender of the good caufe fhould deferve 
“ blame and reproach? That the firft fhould 

“ be 


* Quern fugiam, habeo j exiltimari confervatorem ini- 
q'.iem fequar, non habco. micorum* alterum deferto- 
Cic. ad Att. viii. 7. rem amicorum ? — Sed hxc 

f Quid hoc mifcrius, quam omittamus ; augemus enim 
alterum plaufus in foediffima dolorem retra&ando. Cic. ai 
caufa quterere, alterum of- Att. viii. 9. 
fen fumes in optima ? alterum 
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a. R. 7 *3- c< be the preferver of his enemies, and the other 
L ’ 4? ’“ the deferter of his friends ? ** He adds fome 
more reflections of the fame fort •> then flop¬ 
ping fhort, “ let us conciude, fays he, for I 
“ increafe my affli&ion by reflefting who 
<c caufes it.” 

This tendernefs is renewed at every untoward 
accident, at every danger, that threatened Pom- 
pey. t u O grief, cries he, we are told that 
4C Caefar is in purfuit of Pompey. Csefar pur- 
cc fucs Pompey ! With what intention, good 
“ Gods! To kill him ? Ah wretched me! 
“ And we do not all of us go and throw our 
cc bodies as a rampart before him ! Youraf- 
“ fliction, doubtlefs, equals mine, my Atti- 
<c cus. Bat what can we do ? We are con- 
“ quered, oppreffeJ, and reduced to perfeft 
cc impotence.” 

It was no eafy matter for Cicero to follow 
Pompey in his retreat •, and he could not do it 
with a good-will, as all his fteps difpleafed him. 
The abandoning of Rome, the negleft of Cor- 
finium, and, above all, the defign of quitting 
Italy, difgufted him greatly. And Pompey 
had cook all thefe refolutions very myfterioufly, 
of his own head, without communicating them 
to any body. Notwithftanding, when Cicero 
knew he was befieged in Brundifium, and alfo 
when he heard he was gone into Greece, he 
was in the utmoft defpair. He reproached 
himfelf bitterly for not having accompanied him 
every where ^ he thought himlelf therein guil¬ 
ty 

+ Pompeium, o rem acer- corpora noftraopponimus! In 
bam ! periequi Csiar dicitur. quo tu quoque ingemifci?. 
ferfequi Csefar Pompeium ! Sed quid faciamus r Vifti, 
qu:d ! ut in:crr.ciat? O me oppteffi, capti plane fumu^. 
mhcrum ! £: non cmnes Cic ad At;, vii. 23. 
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ty of the moft fcandalous behaviour *, his grief A - R * 703, 
was immoderate. * He compares himfelf j n Ant * c * 4 9 * 
this fituation to a lover, who had been for a 
time difgufted by the difagreeable manners, neg¬ 
ligence, and indelicacy, of his miftrefs. “ In 
“ the fame manner, fays he, his lhameful 
“ flight, and unpardonable negligence, had 
“ ftifled my affeftion for him. 1 faw nothing 
“ in all Pompey did, that could invite me to 
“ accompany him in his retreat. But, now he 
“ he is gone, my love awakes; I cannot bear 
“ to be at a diftance from him ; nor books. 


4C nor letters, nor philofophy, can make me 
“ eafy. I turn my eyes day and night to the 
“ fea, like a bird that is going to take its 
44 flight.” Thefe impulfes were very forcible, 
but afterwards divers reflections counter-balanced 
them. Cicero came to himfelf again, when he 
confidered the ftrength and formidable a&ivity 
of Cselar 5 and Pompey’s weaknefs, and the 
perpetual miftakes he thought he faw in his 
conduft. If he was not fatisfied with the Gene- 
ralifiimo,he heartily defpifedalmoftallhisfollow- 
ers. To begin with the Confuls, f he thought 
they deferved the leaft efteem of any men in the 
world. They were lighter than leaves, or fea-Cic. ad 
thers. He looked on L. Domitius as a brute •, Att - 
and on Ap. Claudius as a weather-cock. On 

the 


* Sicut « TOi? tpUTiy.CIS 
alienant immunda?, infullae, 
indecora*, fie me illius fugs, 
r.cgligemiacque, deformitas 
avertir abnmore. Nihil enim 
dignttm faeiebat quare ejus 
fugs comitem me adjunge- 
rem. Nunc emergit amor; 
nunc defidcrium ferre non 
pofium; nunc nihil libri, 


nihil litterse, nihil doc¬ 
trine, prodeit; ita dies & 
noftes, tanquam avis ilia, 
mare profpe&o, evolare cu- 
pio ix. 10. 

f Caves putes quidquam 
efie minoiis his Confulibus. 
vii. 1 2. 

Confulcs pluma aut folio 
facilius moventur. viiL 15. 
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a. r.. 703. c ‘ be the preferver of his enemies, and the other 
u <c the deferter of his friends ? ” He adds fome 
more refactions of the fame fort ; then flop¬ 
ping fhorc, 16 let us conclude, fays he, for I 
“ increafe my affiidtion by reflecting who 
<c caufcs it.” 

This tendernefs is renewed at every untoward 
accident, at every danger, that threatened Pom¬ 
pey. f “ 0 grief, cries he, we are told that 
“ Caefar is in purfuit of Pompey. C^far pur- 
cc fucs Pompey ! With what intention, good 
tc Gods ! To kill him ? Ah wretched me ! 
“ And we do not all of us go and throw our 
cc bodies as a rampart before him ! Your af- 
“ fiiction, doubtlefs, equals mine, my Atti- 
<c cus. But what can we do ? We are con- 

9 

“ quered, opprefleJ, and reduced to perfect 
“ impotenc:.” 

It was no eafy matter for Cicero to follow 
Pompey in his retreat *, and he could not do it 
with a good-will, as all his fteps difpleafed him. 
The abandoning of.Rome, the negleft of Cor- 
finium, and, above all, thedefignof quitting 
Italy, difgufted him greatly. And Pompey 
had cook all thefe refolutions very myfterioufly, 
of his own head, without communicating them 
to any body. Notwithftanding, when Cicero 
knew he was befieged in Brundifium, and alfo 
when he heard he was gone into Greece, he 
was in the utmoft defpair. He reproached 
himfelf bitterly for not having accompanied him 
every where ; he thought himfelf therein guil¬ 
ty 

+ Pompeium, 0 rem acer- corpora noftraopponimus! In 
bam ! periequi Csiar dickur. quo tu quoque ingeumck. 
J°erfequi Caefar Pompeium ! Sed quid faciamus ? Vi£ti, 
qu:d ! ut imersciat: O me oppteili, capti plane fumUi. 
mijcrum ! £: non cmnes Cic ad Aft* vii. 23. 
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ty of the moft fcandalous behaviour •, his grief A - R - 703. 
was immoderate. * He compares himfelf i n Ant,c * 49 * 
this fituatioa to a lover, who had been for a 
time difgufted by the difagreeable manners, neg¬ 
ligence, and indelicacy, of his miftrefs. “ In 
“ the fame manner, fays he, his fhameful 
flight, and unpardonable negligence, had 
ft i fled my affeftion for him. 1 faw nothing 
in all Pompey did, that could invite me to 
accompany him in his retreat. But, now he 
he is gone, my love awakes I cannot bear 
“ to be at a diftance from him ; nor books, 
nor letters, nor philofophy, can make me 
eafy. I turn my eyes day and night to the 
fea, like a bird that is going to take its 

Thefe impulfes were very forcible, 
but afterwards divers reflections counter-balanced 
them. Cicero came to himfelf again, when he 
confidered the ftrength and formidable aftivity 
of Csefcr 5 and Pompey’s weaknefs, and the 
perpetual miftakes he thought he faw in his 
conduft. If he was not fatisfied with the Gene- 
raliffimo, he heartily defpifedalmoft all his follow¬ 
ers. To begin with the Confuls, f he thought 
they deferved the leaft efteem of any men in the 
world. They were lighter than leaves, or fea- Cic. ad 
thers. He looked on L. Domitius as a brute 5 Att - vi ^ j 
and on Ap. Claudius as a weather-cock. On 

the 
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* Sicut » T0I$ 
alienant immunda?, infulfs, 
indccorx, fic me iliius fugs, 
ncgligentixquc, deform itas 
averti: abamore. Nihil enim 
dignum faciebat quare ejus 
fugsc comitem me adjunge- 
rem- Nunc emergit amor ; 
mmc defidcrium ferre non 
pofium \ nunc nihil libri, 


nihil litterse, nihil doc- 
trina, prodeft; ica dies & 
noftes, tanquam avis ilia, 
mare profpe&o, evolare cu- 
pio ix. 10. 

f Caves pufes quidquam 
efle minoris his Confufibus. 
vii. i2. 

Confulcs pluma aut folio 
facilius moventur. viil 15. 
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a. R. 7 °?- the other fide, he was daggered by the exam- 
a* 1 ' 49 ‘ pie of Ser. Sulpicius, and fome other weighty 

perfons ; who, though they went out of Rome 
with Pompey, feemed to be getting nearer and 
nearer to Caefar. Add the follicitations of Cae- 
far himfelf, and of thofe friends Cicero had in 
his party. Yet all this could not furmountthe 
invincible averfion he had to Caefar ; but only 
fomewhat weakened his attachment to Pompey. 
vlii. ad We have fome letters from Ccelius to Cicero, 
Fam 14, about this important affair. Ccelius was a man 
1 of gre.:t genius, but wanted folidity, and was 
very deficient in moral principles. * He wrote 
to Cicero very frankly, that in civil commo¬ 
tions, as long as the conted was merely verbal, 
it was right to take the jutted fide ; but, when the 
quarrel came to be decided by the longed fword, 
it was proper to take the dronged fide ; and to 
think that bed, that was fifed. He had himfelf 
reduced this maxim to practice j and, though he 
had always appeared zealous for the aridocratic 
party and the laws, he left Pompey and the Se¬ 
nate in the critical moment, and went over to 


Csefar. 


Cicero was far from embracing fuch a 


fydem. t “ Ccelius, fays he to Atticus, has 
€t not perfuaded me to alter my way cf think- 
cc ing : I rather pity him for having altered his.’* 
Ctf/ar Neither Caefar, nor any body for him, ever 
-xantsCi- defired Cicero to bear arms againd Pompey. It 

C 'rj° : ih him wou ^ have been an indecent propofol, which 
to Rome, had no probability of fuccefs. But he had thofe 

and appear who 

i* the Se¬ 


nate. 

Cicero re¬ 
fute. 


* liiud te non arbitror fu- 
gere, quin homines in Gil¬ 
len fione domedica debeam, 
quamd : u civiliter fine arm:; 
certeiu.\ honeftiorem fequi 
partem ; ubi ad bellum & 
cadra ventum ft, firmiorcra ; 


& : d melius flatuerequod tu- 
tias fir. Ep 1 4. 

fTantnmabeft utmeam ille 
(Ccelius) fententiam moveat, 
ut valde ego ipfi, quod de 
fja fenteniia decedent, pce- 
nirendum putcm. C/V. tin 
Alt. viii. 3. 
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who wrote to him* and he wrote to him^ t R ^ 7 ^* 
feveral times himfelf, to perfuade him to go to 
Rome with him. This was his motive. He 
wanted much to decorate his party ; which, 
though ftrong, was void of fplendor and dig¬ 
nity. The Confute and all the Senators having 
retired with Pompey, there remained in the 
capital only the lower people, and a few perfons 
of fome rank, fuch as Atticm and fome others. 

Cfcfar therefore, though in poffeffion of Rome* 
would have been there in a manner alone, or at 
lead without wherewith to reprefent the form of 
a Commonwealth. To obviate this inconve¬ 
nience, he took great pains to re-affemble at 
Rome all the titled perfons he could, in order to 
do honour to his caufe. It was with this view 
that he ftrongly follicited the Conful Lentulus; 
but, as we have feen, without fuccefs. He was 
more lucky with refpeft to fome of the Praetors, 
Tribunes of the People, and other inferior Ma- 
giftrates. He fucceeded alfo with Ser. Sulpi- 
cius, Volcatius Tullus, and M. Lepidus, all 
Confular perfons. But Cicero would have given 
an incomparably greater Iuftre to the Senate 
which was going to be affembled by Cselarte 
orders, and under his eyes. CaTar thought it 
worth while to make an effort himfelf *, and to 
try if he could not obtain that by an interview, 
which had been refufed to his letrers. Accord¬ 
ingly, in his return from Brundifium, he went 
through Formic where Cicero was. 

Our Orator was prepared for this lhock, andCic. ad 
fuftained it nobly. Caefar preffed him extreme- lX ' 
ly to come to the Senate 5 and went fo far as to 
fay, that he thought his honour concerned, and 
that Cicero’s abfence, in thefe circumftances, 
was a condemnation of his caufe. When he 

found 
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a- r - 7 °l found he go: nothing by his importunity * 
* 49 ’ S4 we!!, adds he, come, if it is but to fpeak 
44 about peace. Shall I be fuffered, fays Ci- 
44 cero, to Ipeak of it according to my real 
“ fentiments ? Can you doubt of it, replies 
46 Guar, and do you think I {hall attempt to 
44 dictate to you what you are to fpeak ? In 
44 that cafe, nnfwea Cicero, I (hall fay that the 
44 Senate dues not approve of invading Spain, 
44 nor of tranfporting troops into Greece ; and 
44 I (hill deplore the unhappy fituation of Pom- 
4i pey.” Caefar hereupon interrupted him by 
faying, that this was a language not to be fuf¬ 
fered. 44 I knew that well, replies Cicero, and 
4 ‘ that is the reafon why l will not go to the 
44 Senate *, fince I mud either day away, or 
“ fpeak there in the dile you have heard. 
Cular was extremely piqued, and dropped thefe 
4 * words, 44 that, fince thofe who could give 
44 him advice would not, he would take ad- 
44 vice of whoever would give it, and fhould 
44 proceed to extremities.” However, to get 
off decently, he advifed Cicero to reconfidcr 
the affair, before he made his final determina¬ 
tion. This could not be refufed ; and Oefaf 
went away, leaving Cicero well fatisfied with 
himlelf, with realon * for it required courage to 
refid fo formidable a man. However, we 
cannot but applaud Caefar’s moderation ; 
who, when he could have forced him, fuffered 
this refidance. It is true, he had no right to 
compel Cicero to do what he defired. But there 

is iome merit in a man's not doing all the ill he 
is able to do. 

Cae far’s retinue alone would have been enough 
to have hindered Cicero from joining him, if 
he had not io rr.anv other reafons againd it. 

It 
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It confifted of people, infamous for debauchery, a. r. 703* 
loaded with debts, contemners of law and reli- Ant ' C ' 49 ’ 
gion, judicially branded, banifhed for crimes. 

Cicero knew them all, but had never feen them 
all together before. What a colledion ! How 
could he have affociated with fuch wretches! 

Satisfied, however, that he had offended Caefar 


by his obftinate refufal, he refolved to crofs the 
fea, and go after Pompey. 

He did not hurry himfelf in the execution 0 {Cicero, 
this refolution. The indifferent opinion he had a f ter m * ch 
of Pompey’s proceedings, and of the conduct 
of the heads of his party ; the notion that croffed to ?°om- 
him of retiring to Malta, orfome other neutral Po’ s cam h 
city; the follicitation of Cadius, who wrote him ^ lc ' 
a kind, pathetic, letter, conjuring him not to 01. ad 
run into deftrudtion ; the intreaties of his wifeCic. 
Terentia and of his beloved daughter Tullia, viii ad 
who, by Atticus’s advice, begged him to defer ^ 1 ■ 
his departure, until the fuccefs of Ctefar’s war 
in Spain againft Pompey’s Lieutenants was 
known ; all this delayed his voyage above two 
months, but altered not Ins refolution. 


At laft he embarked on the feventh of June, Cie. ad 
with his fon, who a little before had put on the Fam ' xiT< 
toga virilis at Arpinuni ; and, having got into' - 
Pompey'a camp, was received with open arms 
by every one, except Cato, who alone blamed 
him. “ I could not help, fays he to him, a Gt-Catojuft- 
“ ing agreeably to the fyftem I have followed l J h h J“T s 
“ my whole life. But, as to you, you was not tic. 
“ neceffitated to declare yourfelf Ctefar’s ene- 

“ my, and expofe yourfelf to danger. You 
“ ought to have continued neuter, that, if there 
“ had been at any time an opening for peace, 

“ you might have atted as a mediator.” 


Qito’s 
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Corn 


a^ 7 c 3. Cato’s reflection was juft, and Cicero foon 
' ‘ t9 became fenfible of its truth. Unfit for war, and 
befides too clear-fighted to overlook any of the - 
faults of his party, he could not help talking of 
them * and expreffing his difcontent, and re¬ 
pentance of the engagements he had entered in¬ 
to. In conlequence of which Pompey grew 
very cool to him, and gave him no (hare in 
the managagement of affairs. Thus Cicero was 
ct no advantage to the party for which he de* 

; and cot nothing by it himfclf but vex- 


clared 


Cafor 

times io 
Pirn:, 
ari af- 


ation, trouble, and danger. 

We now return to Cedar, who went directlv 

^ 9 j 

from his interview with Cicero to Rome. That- 
city was already, before his arrival, fomewhat 
great recovered from the trouble and horrible agita- 
nsk-atisni j on had been thrown into by the flight of 

„ Pompey and almoft all the Senate. Several 
i be Smart Pr^rcrs adminiftcred juftice there ; the iEdiles 
ar.i p l0 * weie making preparations for the public games; 

^ trade and private affairs were returned into the 
An. 9.12 °ld channel. Cseiar’s follicitations had alfa 

brought back fome Senators of diftinftion *, and, 
Dio, 1.12. when he came to town, the Tribunes Anthony" 

and Q. Caffius convoked the Senate in one of 
the fuburbs, that Casfar might be prefenn- 
without violation of the laws, which he pretend¬ 
ed to refpect in fome degree. 

Ge;‘ de B. There Casfir pleaded his caufe, and endea- 
C»v. I.52. voured to throw all blame on his enemies and 

Pompey. After which he added thefe words, 
which in my mind are very remarkable : * 
“ That he defired the Senators to undertake the 

u admi- 


Q 


* Oral ar rodulat, Rem- non defururum, Sc per 6 
pjt heamiuicipianr 2:qucuna Rempublicam adminilbatu- 
:'zcc.vr. adminiftrenr. S.n :i- ram. 
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44 adminiftration of the Republic jointly with A. R-7°3- 
44 him. But that, if they declined it through nt ’ ’ 49< 
41 fear, he would take upon himfelf the bur- 
44 then, and gdvern alone.” This feems to me 
almoft a direftpropofal to them to make him Dic¬ 
tator. And indeed it was proper to havefome th 
tie to cloke his en'terprizes with. For all he had 
done fince the pafiage of the Rubicon was abfo- 
futely irregular, and wanted even the form of legal 
authority. What confirms me in this opinion, ix. ad Atti 
i‘s, that it appears by a letter of Cicero, that the : 5 - 
iVotnination of a Diftator was already bruited 
dbotit. But this was what could not be brought 
to bear at this time. People probably were not 
fufficiently prepared as yet. And C^far, who 
was not icrupulous, continued to aft as he had 
began, by force alone. 

He concluded his difcotirfe to the Senate, by 
faying, f “ That it would be proper to fend a 
44 deputation to Pompey, to treat of an ac- 
“ ctfmmodation. That, for his parr, he was 
41 not frighted at the difficulty that Pompey 
44 ftarted fome time before in the Senate 5 and 

44 that he did not think, that to fend Deputies 
46 was to acknowledge the fuperiority of him 
il to whom they were fent, and a fign of timi- 

45 dity 1 in the fender. That this was a little* 

44 low, way of thinking" v and that, in the 
4C fame manner, as he had endeavoured at a fu- 
44 penority in aftion, he ffiould alfo ftrive to 
44 be fuperior in juftice and equity.” 

Vol. XIII. T Thus, 

f Lcgatos ad Pompeium eonim qui rtiitterent f;gni/i- 
de compofuione mini opor- cari. Tennis atque infinni 
tere. Ncque fe reformidare h$c animi vider’i. $e vero 
quod in Senatu paulo ante ut operibus anteire fluduevir, 
Ponipeius JixiiTet, ad quos fie juiiitia & sequuate veils 
legati miueremur, eis audo- fa pc rare, 
licatem anribui, ninoremque 
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a. r. re?. Thus, fuch men as Caefar make a jeft of 

Ac;, c. 49. mod facrcd opinions, the moft venerable 

maxims. Juftice was what he little troubled 
himfelf about; but he was glad to procure the 
appearance of it, by fhewing an inclination for 
a peace, which he knew impra&icable ; and 
which he would have oppofed, had he thought 

it feafible. 

Db. He fpoke in the fame ftile to the People, who 

affembled alio out of the city to hear him. He 
promifed them, befides, to take great care to 
keep up plenty in Rome, by fendingcorn from 
Sicily and Sardinia, and made a donative of 
* three hundred fefterces a man. In confe- 
quence of thefe pacific difcourfes, the Romans 
refumed the habit of peace, which had been dif- 
ufed from the taking of Rimini. But they were 
far from being eafy. The great number of Cae- 
fcr’s foldiers in the city ; the fmall confidence 
to be put in a language which the circumftances 
of affairs might dictate ; the examples of.Ma¬ 
rius and Sylla, who had made as fair promifes 
at firft, however oppofiteiy they acted after¬ 
wards ; all thefe things created anxiety and 


Casl. 


h ■ :s net 


/ * » 

’ * ' * *3 



be zniutJ- 



terror. 

What (lengthened thefe fufpicior.s was, that 
the deputation propofed by Caefar was never 
fent. No Senator would undertake it ; whe¬ 
ther they were afraid of Pompey, as CaTar fays 
in his Commentaries, or were aware of the im- 
poffibiiity of projecting a peace between two 
enemies, who neither of them defired it. 

Gcfar came to Rome with an intention to do 
many things, which he does not acquaint uswich, 
but which we may in part guefs at. The Dic¬ 
tator fh ip 


* -Jc'.-s founds fix Jbllllngi and ten fence > a If ferny. 



* 
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tatorfhip for himfelf, the recalling of thofe^-J^ 
who had been banifhed in confluence of the 
laws made by Pompey in his third Confulfliip* 

Were, probably, feme of the moll’ confiderable. 

Without entering into particulars, he fays in 
general* that the Tribune L. Metellus, fub- 
orned by his enemy, oppofed and hindered 
him in every thing ; and made him wade fede¬ 
ral days in Rome, to no purpole But he en¬ 
tirely omits the mod violent conteft he had 
with that Tribune. The reafon of which 
omiffion will fufficiently appear from the fimple 


relation of the fad. 

He wanted money ; and refolved to take all He break* 
he could find in the public Treafury. Metellus open the 
oppofing this, Caefar fpoke to him with unuiual^V 
haughtinefs. “ It is not to the purpofe, fays jpi tco f * 

“ he, to talk of law in the midd of arms, the Tri- 
“ I am Mafter, not only of the Money, but bunt 
“ of the Lives of all thofe I have conquered/ 1 

Thefe terrible words did not intimidate the w takes 
Tribune 5 and, as it was necefiary to break arwa y 
open the doors of the Treafury, the Confuls 
having carried away the keys, he ran thither y he finds 
to prevent, by the authority of his office, fuch there . 
a violence. Gefar, lofing all patience, threat- pj U “ n J^ 
ened him with death, in exprefs terms; and A “ p * ian 
added, 44 Young man, confider, that it cods Dio. 
ct me more to fay luch a thing, than to do it.’’ 

The Tribune hereupon, being terrified, re¬ 


tired. 

Some people yet ventured to reprefent to 
Ctefaf, that there was in the Treafury fome 
money forbad to be meddled with, under the 
mod horrible imprecations, unlefs in a war 
with the Gauls. 44 I have entirely removed, 
14 fays Ctefar, that fcruple, by fubduing Gaul, 

T 2 44 and 
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“ and putting it out of the power of the Gauls 

49 “ to make war on us for the future.” He 

# 

* then commanded the doors and locks to be 



XXX1.1. 



broke open, and took away all he found there ; 
which was, according to Pliny, twenty-five 
thoufand bars of gold, thirty-five thou land of 
filver, and * forty millions of fefterces. 

The fame Pliny reports, that Csefar, at the 


Idem,xix. fame time, took out of the Treafury fifteen 
3 - hundred pounds of Lafer of Cyrene, a drug 


of great price among the ancients, and much 


cfteemed by them, not only for medicinal ufe, 
k UC a ^o tor f auce - This drug is, however, ac- 
ed *cording to the opinion of an author much to 
p 606. be depended on in thele matters, what we now 

cali Affa fcetida, whole fmell and tafte is fcarce 


to be borne. Yet even at this time the Ori¬ 


ental are very fond of it. 

* 

C re fa r doubtlefs was, with reafcn, afhamed 
m tntnfmit to pofterity luch an heinous outrage. 
He feems to have had a mind to palliate it 
fomewhat, by flipping into his narration a fadt, 
Cxi ce which, if true, would excufe the moft odious- 
B. Civ. hcircumflance attending it. He relates, that 

the Conful Lentulus, foon after he left Rome, 


was font-, back again, by Pompey, to take the 
money out of the public Treafury ; and that, 
while he was there, he imagined, on a fodder* 
(on a falfe alarm) that the enemy was at the 
city-gates; which frightened him fo, that he 
thought of nothing, but faving himfelf; and 
made oif, leaving the Treafury open. This 
tact, in itfelf not very probable, is entirely de¬ 
stroyed by the concurring teftimony of all other 


* Abnt thru hundred tkwfandpounds, Jerling. 

writers * 
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writers 5 who affirm, that Caefar found the A - R -7cs; 
Treafury ffiut, and broke it open. Ant ’ c ' 4y ' 

It is aifo certain, that this audacious aftion Cic. ad 
rendered him odious to the People, till then, A u. X. 
devoted to him. This he fo well knew^that he^ 
durft not harangue them, as he propofed, be¬ 
fore his departure. Cicero obferves *, that he 
did himfelf hurt, deftroying, by plundering the 
Treafury, the opinion he laboured to inculcate 
of his opulence *, and, by his threats to Metel- 
lus, the affefted clemency he fo much valued 
himfelf upon. 

It was not his enemies only, who confidered ///, c /e- 
his clemency as aftedted : Curio talked in the mtnc d 1S 
fame ftrain. He told Cicero, that Meteilus’s 
death, had he made himfelf be killed, would Qwwg- 
have been the fignal for a general mafiacre \filly. 
that Caefar was not naturally merciful, but only ClL - lbld# 
affefted ir, to make himfelf popular; and 
that, if he once found he had loft the favour 
of the People, lie would become cruel. But 
thefe difcourfes of Curio rather (tiew what he 
himfelf thought, than what Csefar thought. 

In faft, all thofe who were about him, per- 
fuaded him to put his enemies to the fword. 

And it is this that makes the encomium of his 
clemency, and proves the glory thence re- 
fulting to be due to him alone, fince he con- 
ftantly adhered thereto, againft the advice, arid 
maugre the felicitation ot thofe who did him 
the greateft fervice. 


Qui dnarum realm fi- 
mulationem tam cito amile- 

rit, manfuctudinis in Me- 


tcl-o, divitiarum in xrario* 
UV. ad Att. \ 8. 



SECT. 



CONTENTS. 


SECT. II. 


* 

Cffiar, before he fets cut for Spain, appoints Com¬ 
manders in his name in Italy , and feveral 
provinces. Marfeilles fhuts its gales againft 
him ; he befugcs it. He cuts down a confe- 
crated wood, to employ it in his works . He 

leaves the conduit of the fiege to \Trebonius, and 
continues his route to Spain. Pompefs forces 
in Spain, /ffranius and Petreius encamp on 

the Segre, near Lerida. It appears, that 
Cg far's army was firong and numerous. Gaul 
ijh cavalry. He jlraitens the enemy. Fight , 
in which he does not fucceed. He is in great 
difficulties. He recovers his fuperiority . He 
obliges the enemy to leave tbeir camp. He pur- 
fues them, and pre-vents their faffing the Eire. 
He Jpares his enemies , when he has it in his 
power to cut them to pieces \ chafing to reduce 
them to lay down their arms. Treaty aim oft 
concluded between the foldiers of the two ar¬ 
mies. Petreius prevents its execution. Cruelty 
cf that Lieutenant of Pcmpey. Cm far's cle¬ 

mency. The war renewed. Cffiar, by harraft 
fing and diftreffing his enemies , compels them to 
fur render. Interview of Aframus and Cffiar ; 

who irffift only on the difbanding cf the aJver- 
Jary Creeps. That condition is agreed to, and 
executed. Ccefir eafily fubdues ulterior Spain ; 
a-her which be goes before Marfeilles. A: count 
of what had paffied at the fiege cf Marfeilles, 
in CMar's abfence. Perfidy charged on the in- 
Li. of Marfeilles, with little probability, 
i s ar's fevere, but not cruel, behaviour to 
item. Csfar s party receives a check in Illy - 
ritum . Ike f-ldiers ffi one cf Gafin's cohorts 

kill 
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kill one another . rather than fur render Curve, 
pajfes over into Africa , to wage war with 
Attius Vans, and Juba^ King of Mauritania . 
Curio's fucccfi, at firfi. Varus endeavours to 
debauch his troops. Curio's confiancy in that 
danger. His difeourfes to the Council of war , 
and the foldiery. The. foldiers promife fidelity . 
He defeats Varus . Juba comes to the affiance 
of Varus. Curio's preemption . Battle y in 
which Curio's army is entirely routed . Curio 
makes himfelf be killed on the fpot. Unhappy 
fate of almofi all who were not fain in the 
battle. Juba’s cruelty and arrogance. Re¬ 
flexion on the mi fortune and rafhnefs of Curio . 


C /ESAR, before he fet out for Spain, took a. r. 7 o 3 . 

proper meafures to fecure the poffeffion of ' 
Italy, and the provinces he left behind. He before ’be 
gave the Government of Rome to Lepidus,/" out 
then Praetor ; and who afterwards ufurped th 
Sovereign Power (with Anthony and young c 0 nmarJ- 
Caefar) under the title of Triumvir. Anthony, en in hh 
who was then Tribune, had the care of Italy. n “’J 1,1 ; 
His brother, C. Antonius, had the Government 
of Illyricum, and Graffus that of Cifalpine Gau).> rc ~.;,. vw . 
Caefar alfo gave orders for building and equip- Ap»i.m> 
ping two fleets; one on the Adriatic Sea, and 
the other on the Tufcan. Dolobella, Cicero’s 
fon-in-law, had the Command of the firft ; 
and the fon of the Orator Hortenfius that of 
the fecond. We have feen, that Valerius had 


been lent into Sardinia, and Curio into Sicily, 
to go from thence into Africa. Cfsiar’s care 
extended even to Syria, and the Eaft. He fet j..p x ; v . 
at liberty the unfortunate Ariftobulus, forme*ly 13. 
King of the Jews, that he might go into Ju- 
dma, and raile fome commotions, if polftble, 

T 4 and 
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ancient and faithful allies of Rome, by efpoufing 


a. r. ^ 3 - and thwart Metellus Scipio, who was aflembling 
Azl ' C t9 ‘forces in Syria, for Pompey’s fervice. 

he had made thefe difpofitions, Qefar thought 
he might give himfelf entirely to his Sp.ariifh 
expedition. The city of Marfeilles occafioned 
a delay, which, I believe, he did not expect. 

Whtn he came near it, he found the gates 
fhut; and was informed, the inhabitants made 
all forts of preparations for a vigorous defence, 
cm .* re in cafe they were befieged. The citizens of 
kH { { **' Marfeilles thought they performed the duty of 

L£i de 
B Civ. 

Pompey’s party, with whom they faw the Senate 
and Conluls. I may even fay, that, having 
the greateft veneration for the laws of probity 
and virtue (for * fuch they are reprefented by 
ancient writers) they could not be well-a.ffeSed 
to Gefar. It is true, they had fome obliga¬ 
tions to him ; but fo they had to Pompey 
too, who had reminded their Deputies thereof, 
when conftrained to leave Rome, For thefe 
reafons they had determined not to admit Csefar 
into their giry ; and it appears, that they had 
even entered into engagements with Domitius; 

fince the affair of Corfinium, had con¬ 
cealed himfelf at an eftate he had on the coaft 
of Tufcany, and had equipped feven barks, 
with which he had actually fet fail for Mar- 

4 i, 

Gebir was not a man to put up the affront 
done him by the MarfciIlians, in refuting him 
aJm tunce into their town. He fent for the 
Ci'.i;fb of the Public Council, and endeavoured 

t i brir.c; them over by gentle exhortations, 

pM.vianced however with the force of authority. 
Tncfe Deputies, having heard him, returned 
j.uo the town, and brought back the anfwer of 

their 


who, 
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their Senate to this purpofe : “ That they faw A R^oj. 
“ the Romans divided into two parties , and ' ‘ 49 * 
“ that it did not belong to them to decide 
“ fuch a quarrel. That at the head of thefe 
parties were Pompey and Casfar, both of 
“ them patrons and protedors of their city. 

“ That, in fuch a conjedure, it beft became 

u them to be neuter ; and to refufe both of 
the Competitors admittance, either into their 
“ city, or port” This language was fpe- 
cious, but infincere ; for, at the fame time 
that they excluded Casfar, they admitted Do- 
mit-ius; who got by fea into the t;own, and 
took the military Command. 

Gefar was therefore neceflitated either to re* 
tire ignominioufly, or to befiege Marfejlles.. 

He chofe the latter ; brought three legions be¬ 
fore the town, and began to ered batteries. 

For the conftrudion of the towers, galleries. He eutt 
and other works, then ufed in fieges, he order - ivwn a 
ed a neighbouring wood to be cut down. This^/^ 
wood was confecrated \ and the foldiers w empty it 
fcrupulous about it. Caefar, who was not at ™ his 
all fuperflitious, or, to fpeak properly, not at 
all religious, but an abfolute Epicurean, in fpe-j m/ 
culation and pradice ; takes himfelf an ax, cuts 
down a tree, and, by his example, overcomes 
the timid reludance of his foldiers. 

To deprive the befieged of the advantage of He leaves 
the fea, he built at Arles twelve gallies •, which theconduR 
were launched within thirty days from the cut- 
ting of the wood they were compofed of, n \ m; a nd 
He gave the Command of this little fleet to continues 
D. Brutus *, and, having direded the fiege, left h l sroute iQ 
the care of it to Trebonius; and continued h\s^ atH ' 
route towards Spain, where he had fent before 
him C, Fabius, with three legions, that had 

wintered 
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a. n. 70?- wintered about Narbonne. 

Ant. U. 49 


Tampers 
for as in 
Spain 
Afranius 
and Pe¬ 
tr;: us en¬ 
camp on 
the Segrc, 

near 

lari da- 


His orher legions, 
whofe quarters were more remote, had orders 
to follow, as fall as they could. 

Pompey had a confiderable force in Spain. 
Ic confided of feven legions, fix of which had 
been railed in Italy, and the feventh in that 
country, Thefe feven legions were diftributed 
under three of Pompey’s Lieutenants, Afra- 
nius, a Confular perfon, Petreius, who had been 
Pr^tor, and * M. Varro. The fird had three 
of them under him ; and his Government ex¬ 


tended from the Pyrenean mountains to the 
Guadalquivir. The other two had each two 
leg'ons; and commanded, the one in the coun¬ 
try between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana, 
and the other in Lufitania. Pompey having 
fent to them Vibullius Rufus, one of thofe 
who efcaped at Corfinium, to acquaint them, 
that they mud prepare to make head againft 
Caefar •, they confulted together, and agreed, 
that Petreius fliould join Afranius with his 
two legions ; and that Varro fhould day and 
fecure ulterior Spain. Petreius and Afranius, 
when united, found themfelves at the head of 
five legions, ard eighty Spanifh cohorts, fome 
light, fome heavy, armed ; making, in all, 
above fixty thoufand men. With this force 
they came and encamped near Lerida, on the 
Segre ; which they thought an advantageous 
pod. Their camp was on an eminence : they 
had a communication with the town ; and the 
Segre in tront, over which there was, at that 
place, a done-bridge, which lecured their paf- 


* I fee no rec/on not to learned Varro ; who had al- 
think , that this third Lieu- readv freed under him in 
tenant of Pompey w the Piratical war. 

% : 
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fage : and in their rear was a fertile plain, ter¬ 
minated by another river, called Cinca. In this 
fituation they hoped to be able to flop Caefar, 
and cover all Spain. Afranius had alfo took 
poffeffion of the defiles of the Pyrenaean moun¬ 
tains j but Fabius eafily forced them, made 
long marches towards Lerida, and encamped 
over-againft the enemy, on the other fide of 
the river. 


A. R. yoj. 
Ant. C. 49, 


We do not know what number of legions// appears 
and auxiliaries Csfar’s army confided of, when tba * 
it was complete; not but he had informed x\$f arsa ' m y 
in his Commentaries, but the text is here d z-and mm- 
feftive. There is reafon to believe it was nu-row. 


merous; and we know, in particular, that a Gauli fo 
fine body of Gaulifh horfe contributed much to cava ^ 
his viftory. 

One reafon that made Caffar particularly care¬ 
ful to ftrengthen his army, was a rumour, that 
Pompey was coming with his whole force 
through Mauritania into Spain. This it was 
too, perhaps, which made him take a fingular 
precaution to fecure the fidelity of his troops. 

He borrowed money of the officers; which he 
diftributed among the foldiers. And thus fecured 
the firft by intereft, and the others by gratitude. 

The officers had entrufted him with part of 
their fortune ^ and the foldiers loved him for 


his bounty. 

Nothing of confequence happened in Spain, He jirait- 
during Ca?far’s abfence ; except that, one of«" *be 
the two bridges Fabius had on the Segre being 
broke clown on a fudden, by the violence rfjhhb ^ 
the winds and floods, two of his legions wer tioesmt 
by that accident cut off, and feparated fromM^* 
the reft of the army. Afranius laid hold of 
the opportunity, and attacked them \ and put 
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7°3' them in fome danger. But, Plancus, who com* 

,49 ’manded them, making a vigorous defence, Fa- 
bius had time to come to his affiftance $ where¬ 
upon both armies returned to their camps, with¬ 
out much lofs on either fide. 

Two days after this, Caefar arrived, efcorted 
by nine hundred horfe, which he kept for a 
body-guard. He began by re-eftablifhing, the 
night after his arrival, the broken bridge. The 
next day he croffed the Segre, and offered bat¬ 
tle to Afranius j who contented himfelf with 
drawing his forces out of the camp, and form¬ 
ing them in order of battle, half way down the 
hill, but would not defeend into the plain. 
Csfar, finding he declined an engagement, 
refoived to ftraiten him, and to encamp in 
the very place he had advanced to j which 
was within four hundred paces of the hill on 
which Pompey’s Lieutenants were encamped. 
In order to effeft this, he made the third line 
of his army dig a ditch in front of the enemy, 
while the two firfl continued in battalia. This 
was done without any interruption fromPetreius 
or Afranius, who had not the lead fufpicion of 
what he was about : and, when it was finifhed, 
Csefar retreated, with his whole army, behind 
the ditch, and paffed there the night. The 
following days he compleated the whole circuit, 
with its ramparts and parapets •, following 
throughout the fame method, and keeping the 
greateft part of his troops under arms, to cover 
thofe who worked. He thus formed a camp, 
in the fight of the enemy, without lols, hazard, 
or inconvenience ; and brought into it all that 
remained in the old camp, which was fix co¬ 
horts, with the baggage. 


Between 
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Between the hill that Pompey's Lieutenants A * R 7°* 
occupied, and the city of Lerida, was a plain C ‘ ** 
of about three hundred paces*, in the midrt of 
which was a rifing ground, which Gefar wanted 
to take pcfilffion of; becaufe, by that means, 
he could cut off Afranius’s communication with 
the town where his magazines were, and a Ha 
with the ftone-bridge. Afranius, having found 
out his defign, was aware of the confequences.- 
There was a long and (harp combat about that 
hillock ; wherein Gefar’s troops had like ta 
have been defeated •, and, at laft, though they 
behaved well, Afranius had the advantage, as 
he kept the pofieflion of the hillock. He then 
fortified ir, and ported there a large body of 
troops. 

Gefar obferves, that one reafon for his nor 
fucceeding in this adtion was, that the enemy's 
manner of fighting was new to his foldiers. 

For, having been long in Spain, they- had, as 
it is ufual, given into the manners of the 
country. They fought- almoft* like Barbarians; 
advancing boldly, and then retiring ; neither 
taking care to keep their ranks, nor thinking 
it difhonourable to quit their port. This me¬ 
thod is certainly inferior to that of fighting in 
a compadt body, without ftirring : but, as- it 
was new and unexpected, it difordered Caefar’s 
foldiers. 

This beginning of bad fortune to C^far was - u 
foon followed by other difafters. The Segre,^/ dif- 
being fwtlled in an extraordinary manner^^ 
broke down the two bridges Fabius had built 
over it : fo that Gefar found himfelf (hut up 

between two rivers, the Segre and the Cinca, 
in a fpace of no more than ten leagues, in 
wajit of provifions, which he could not get 
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°3*from the country itfelf, becaufe Pompey’s Lieu- 

^’tenants had eat it up •, nor receive by convoys 
from Gaul and Italy, as he could not crofs the 
river. Afranius, on the contrary, abounded in 
all things. He had large magazines *, and 
befides his bridge, as it was of (tone, had with- 
ftood the force of the water j fo that he was at 
liberty to extend himfelf, and fecure the paf- 
fage of every thing that came to his camp. 
The Spaniards that were in his army did him 
great fcrvice, and incommoded Caefar much. 
They were acquainted with the country, were 
active ana alert, lcoured about, and fell on all 
who draggled from Caefar’s camp in fearch of 
provifions and forage. The rivers themfelves 
did net impede them *, they were accultomed 
to pafs them on blown-up fkins, which they 
always brought with them into the field. Thus 
was Csfar in a manner befieged, and in danger 
of having his army ruined by want. 

He endeavoured to re-eftablifii his bridges, 
but could not get the better of the obftacles he 
met with from the water and enemy at once. 
A great convoy was come from Gaul, confid¬ 
ing of archers, Gaulifh horfe, with many carts 
and much baggage, and about fix thoufand 
men, of all forts, without difeipline or com¬ 
mander. The river flopped them Ihort. Afra¬ 
nius, having intelligence of it, eroded the 
Segre with all his cavalry and three legions j 
and attacked them, when they lead expe&ed 
it. The valour of the Gaulilh horfe faved 
them; for, by their long refidance, they gave 
the others time to gain the mountains, where 
they were fafe. They only lod two hundred 
archers, a few troopers, and fome fervants and 
baggage. 
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This, however, was an additional misfortune A. R. 703. 
roCaTar. The price of provifions rofe upon Ant-C ’ 49 * 
it in his camp ; and a bulhel of corn, which 
was near a fourth lefs than ours, fold there for 
fifty denarii *. 

This news having reached Rome, and be¬ 
ing exaggerated, as ufual, by common report, 
and the letters of Pompey’s Lieutenants and 
their friends, Caefar was thought to be undone; 
and many illuftrious Senators, who, till then, 
had doubted for whom to declare, went into 
Greece, thinking it a ftep in which they ran no 
rifque, and which, notwithftanding, was not 
fo late as to fubjeft them to the reproach of 
having waited for the event of things. I do 
not know, whether Cicero is to be ranked with 
thefe, or whether he was gone fome time be¬ 
fore. 

Crefar well knew how to bring back fortune 3 //, 

and to prove that a great genius, though in- covers his 

volved in difficulties, is always fuperior to men f u P* r ' l0r ’ li !' 
of moderate capacities, to whom circumftances 
have given fome advantage. And this is the 
expedient he thought of. He built fome light 
barks, in imitation of fome he had feen in 
Great-Britain, whofe keel and ribs were of 
wood, and the reft of wicker, covered with 
leather. When he had got a fufficient number, 
he fent them by night, in waggons, twenty-two 
miles off his camp. In thele he embarked a 
good number of foldiers, and fent them over 
the river; took pofleffion of a little hill on the 
other fide ; threw up a fortification before the 
enemy thought of hindering him ; ported a 
legion in this fortification ^ and then threw a 
bridge over the Segre in two days. 


re- 


* Ahr.ojl eight Jin Hugs, 
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a. R. 703- The firft ufe he made of his bridge, was to 
c ’colled the great convoy that had been in fuch 
danger : the fubfiftence of the troops became 
hereupon eafier; and, the very day the bridge 
was finiflied, great part of his cavalry went 
over, and fell on the enemy’s foragers, who 
expe&ed nothing lefs •, cut to pieces a whole 
Spanifii cohort, and returned to the camp 
with great booty. At the fame time Caefar had 
good news from the fiege of Marfeilles; which 
heartened his army greatly : and, from this 
period, Csfar acquired a fuperiority over Afra- 
nius, which continually increafed, till his de- 
cifive victory. His cavalry, which was very 
fine and numerous, harralfed the enemy greatly. 
They no longer durft difperfe for forage 5 or t 
if they did, fuffered for it. At laft, they were 
reduced to forage in the night, contrary to* the 
general cuftom of war. 

As foon as Gefar’s affairs were in a good 
fituation, the neighbouring nations eagerly 
fought his friendlhip; and, in confequence of 
it, fent him provifions. Afranius loft every 
day fome ally. The fpirit of defeftion fpread 
far and wide; and fome diftant nations re¬ 
nounced their engagements with Pompey's 
Lieutenants, and entered‘into new ones with 
C^far. 

fi> obliges Afranius began to be terrified. Gcfar in- 
thi enemy creafed his fright, by one of thofe enterprizea 
ts leave fljew j n him both a genius fertile in etf- 

/ « rw ^r , p C ^j ents? anc j a courage equal to any attempt. 

His bridge was above feven leagues off his 
camp, and confequently his cavalry had a great 
way to go to crofs the river. He bethought 

himfelf of draining the river, by turning fome 
of its water into canals thirty feet deep, fo as to* 

make 
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make it fordable. Afranius and Petreius were ^ nt ?x c 7r ^' 
apprehenfive, that, when the work was finifhed, ‘ * 49 ’ 

Gefar*s cavalry would entirely cut of; their pro- 
vifions and forage. They therefore thought 
proper to quit a poll that was no longer tenable ; 
and to carry the war into Celtibcria, where 
Pompey was in great repute, on account of his 
exploits againft Sertorius, whereas the name of 
Gefar was little known. They reckoned to 
get from thence confiderable reinforcements \ 
and, by taking the advantage of places, to fpin 
out the war, and fo gain the winter. 

In order to execute this plan, they were to 
pafs the Ebre. They therefore collected all the 
boats to be found on that river, defigningto 
make a bridge of them at Oftogefa, a city on 
the Ebre, at a fmall diftance to the left of the 
Segre, and twenty miles from their camp. They 
perceived that Gdar’s work advanced. Al¬ 
ready the water of the Segre was fo diminilhec!, 
that the cavalry could, with fome difficulty, 
pafs over, and it took the infantry no higher 
than the fhoulders. Pompey’s Lieutenants 
thought it now time to retreat, and, having iirft 
fent over the Segre two legions to mark out a 
camp, they followed them foon with the reft 
of their forces, leaving only two cohorts in gar- 
rifon at Lerida. 

Gefar had a mind to purfue them, but was u c /-.>•- 
much embarrafled how to do it. If he went/ ;,<,,/ '' v ~* 
with the whole army over his bridge, he length- 
ened his march prodigiou fly, and gave Afranius 
time enough to get to the Ebre. To expole Hu' 
his infantry, by pafling a river, whnfc Light 
was ftill fo confiderable, was to rifque much ; 
and, perhaps, he was afraid, that his folders® 
were not difpofed to undertake it. His cavah v 

Vo L. -XIII. U Ik: 
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he could ufe, of which he fent a large detach- 
' t9 ' ment over the Segre •, who overtake the enemy, 
harrafs them, fatigue them, and prevent their 
advancing. The combatants were feenfrom the 
hills near Caefar’s encampment. At this fight 
the legionary foldiers come of themfelves into 
the fentiments he wifhed; they are enraged to 
fee the enemy efcape them, they addrefs them¬ 
felves ro their Officers, and defire them to beg 
of their General not to fpare them ; they de¬ 
clare, that they fear neither danger nor fatigue, 
and that they are ready to pals the river as the 
horfe had done. Csefar affccfted fome reludt- 
ance, then yielded to their intreaties : and, ha¬ 
ving withdrawn from every company fuch as 
were weak of body or of Ids courage than the 
reft, he left them in the camp with a legion and 
all the baggage. The reft of the army happily 
paffed the river, by the affiftance of a double 
line of cavalry, placed above and below them. 
Some of the infantry were carried away by the 
violence ot the current, but they were picked 
up and laved by the horfe below them, lo that 
not one man was loft. This areat obltacie be- 
ing overcome, every thing elfe was eafy ; and 
notwithftanding the army was obliged to make a 
circuit of fix miles, notwithftanding the time 
neceffarily loft in croffing the river j the ardour 
of Caefar’s foldiers was fuch, that they got up at 
the ninth hour of the day to the enemy, who had 
fee out at midnight. 

When Afranius perceived them at fome di- 

ftance, being with reafon intimidated, he fuf- 

j>ended his march, halted on an eminence, and 

formed in order of battle. Caefar would not 

^hazard an action with his troops thus fatigued, 

and halted likewife in the plain. On this, the 

enemv 
* 
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enemy refumed their march, and he the purfuit. 
At laft they encamped, in which they com¬ 
mitted a great fault. For five miles off were 
mountains and defiles, where a very fmall num¬ 
ber of men might have ftopt Csfar’s whole ar¬ 
my, by which means they would have conti¬ 
nued their march to the Ebre, without fear or 
danger. But, being fatigued by a long inarch, 
during the whole of which they had continual 
Ikirmiflies with Caefar’s cavalry, they deferred 
every thing until the next day. The opportu¬ 
nity, thus negledted, never returned, and this 
was the caufe of their ruin. 

About midnight, Casfar was informed that 
Pompey’s Lieutenants were decamping without 
noife. Immediately he gives his army the fig- 
nal to march. The enemy, finding they fhouid 
be purfued, kept {till ; being afraid of a noc¬ 
turnal fight, wherein they would have had 
greatly the difadvantage, on account of their 
heavy baggage which they had with them, and 
the fuperiority of Caefar’s cavalry. As, there¬ 
fore, they could not give the flip to their vigi¬ 
lant adverfary, they refolved not to hurry them¬ 
felves, but to take their own time, and march 
at their eafe by day-light; fatisfied they fhouid 
be then more able to defend themfelves, when 
attacked on their route. But this was not Ca:- 
far’s defign. Full of that fire, which we can 
never admire too much, he had formed a fcheme 
to go round the enemy’s camp, and get before 
them to the defiles of the mountains. Afranius 
was matter of the direft road. Caefar was 
therefore obliged to march through vallies and 
precipices, and over fteep rocks, which the foi- 
diers could not climb, but by difencumbering 
themfelves of their arms, and returning them 

U 2 after* 
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a. r. -cvafterwards to one another. In this march they 
Aat.c. 49. f eetnc d a t firft to turn their backs on the ene¬ 
my •, wherefore Afranius’s foldiers, who ob- 
ferved them from their camp, infulted them on 
their fuppofed flight. But they were firangely 
furprized, when they faw them after fome time 
turn to the right, fo that the mod advanced of 
them were near their camp. They then ran all 
to arms, and were for making hafte to the 
mountains. But the time was paft : Caefar had 
got the (tart of them : and as his cavalry per¬ 
petually incommoded the enemy, and retarded 
their march •, his legions, notwithftanding the 
difficult ways, got firft to the defiles. 

Afranius faw now that he had the enemy both 
in front and rear. In this diftrefs he halted on 
an eminence, from whence he detached four 
Spanifh cohorts to take poffeflion of the higheft 
mountain thereabouts. His intention was to 
get to Octogefa over the hills, as he was de¬ 
barred the way of the plain. But Ccefar’s ca¬ 
valry furrounded, and cut thofe four cohorts to 
pieces, in fight of both armies. 

He /pans Gefar had a fine opportunity to exterminate 
bis *ru- Afranius’s army, which, in the confirmation it 
h then was, would have made little refiftance. 
tzl'uin He was preffed, on all Tides, to give the fig- 
bn prjxr nal *, and the Officers got round him, proving 
to cut tbcTR by arguments^ which he certainly had no occa- 

k° n *' or » t ^ iat v *& or y was inevitable. But he 

re Lee abfolutely refufedto engage ; becaufe, he knew, 

tbm to he could bring things to a conclufion, without 
ds-xn '^drawinga fword, and reduce the enemy by fa¬ 
mine. “ Why fhould I, faid he, even fuppo- 
41 fing the event of the battle to be fortunate, 
“ why (hould I expofe to death and wounds fol- 
44 diers who have deferved fo well of me ? Why 

u fhould 
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u fhould I tempt fortune ? Is it lefs worthy of A - R 
<c a good General to gain the viftory by his 
“ Ikill, than by the force of his arms ?” He 
was alfo, as he allures us, touched with com¬ 
panion for Afranius’s foldiers ; who, after all, 
were his countrymen, and whom he mull have 
flaughicred, when he cuuld equally fucceed with¬ 
out touching their lives. Perhaps, alfo, he too 
much defpiled Pompey’s Lieutenants to match 
himfclf widi them ; and had a mind to reduce 
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them to the mortifying neceffity of laying down 
their arms, and begging quarter. 

This his refolution was not at all relifhed by 
his army; who, in their difeontent, faid aloud, 
that fince Caefar did not lay hold of fo favour¬ 
able an opportunity, nor let them fight when 
they had a mind, they would not fight when 
he had a mind. But nothing could lhake him. 
He was fo fure of conqueft, that he even re¬ 
treated a little, to give Afranius and Pctrcius 
liberty to regain their camp, which they did. 
He then polled troops on the mountains to 
guard the defiles, and came and encamped as 


near the enemy as polfible. 

Caefar was near reaping the very next day Treaty al- 
the fruits of his clemency and good conduit. 

For Pompey’s Lieutenants having undertook to' 

draw a foffe and parapet from their camp to foldiers of 
the place where they watered, and being gon z the two 

to give dire&ions themfelves about the work, 
many of their foldiers, in their ahfence, entered p revents 
into converfation with thofe they knew in Cx-its execu¬ 
te's army. They began by thanking them 
for having fpared them the day before, owning 
they were indebted to them for their lives. Unant of 
Afterwards they afked them, if they might 
truft to Cs far’s honour; teftifying much grief, 

U 3 m •' 
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;S at being obliged to fight with their countrymen 
T? ’and relation?, with whom they were united by 
the hnlieft ties. A: Lift, they Stipulated even 
tor their G.nerab, whom they would not feem 
to betray •, and premifed, if the lives ot Afra- 
nius and Petreius were granted them, to change 
fides. They had already lent fome of their 
principal Officers to negotiate with Caefar ; and, 
thefs preliminaries to an accommodation being 
fettled, the foldiers of both armies went into one 
another’s encampment, fu that the two camps 
were now in a manner cne. Things were car¬ 
ried to fuch a length, that AfraniuPs fon lent to 
Caefar, to defire he would give his word for his 
life, and that of his father. The joy was gene¬ 
ral, they mutually congratulated each other*, 
the one, in that they had efcaped fo imminent 
danger •, and the other, in that they had 
brought to a happy conclufion fo important an 
enterprize without ftriking a blow. 

Tiiis was the fituation of affairs, when Aba¬ 
nins and Petreius, being informed thereof, re¬ 
turned to their camp. Afranius came eafily to 
a refolution, being prepared for all events. But 
Petreius was not wanting to himfclf. He arms 
his Oaves, and, joining them to hisSp.'.nifh guard, 
fills on fuch ut Creiar’s foldiers as he found 
among his own *, kills feme of them, and 
forces the reft to make off. 

After this he goes through the whole camp, 
begging his troops with tears to have pity on 
him, and Pompey their General; and that they 
would not deliver them both up to the cruel 
vengeance of their enemies. Every one upon 
this flocks to the head-quarters. There Petreius 
propofes to the army to bind themfelves by a 
new oath, not' to abandon nor betray their 

Com- 
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Commanders, nor to aft feparately, but all in a. R. 703. 
concert for the common good. He himfelf Ar ' t,C ' 49 ‘ 
took this oath firft, and then exafted it of 
Afranius, afterwards of the Officers, and laftly 
of every foldier. 

Petreius’s zeal (lopped not here, he extended 
iteven to cruelty. He ifiued an order, that all 
thofe who had any of Csfar’s foldiers in their 
tents (hould fignify it, that they might be put 
to death in the fight of the whole army. Some 
obeyed ; but the majority detefted this bloody 
order •, they carefully hid thofe who were under 
their proteftion, and procured them means to 
elcape in the night. However, they all punc¬ 
tually obferved their new oath. The agree¬ 
ment they had almoft concluded with C&Tar was 
forgot, and nothing was now thought of but 
renewing the war. 

It was in Cse far’s power to have made repri- 
zals, for he had in his camp many of the ene¬ 
my’s officers and foldiers. But he was not at all 
difpofed to make ufe of that right, which is of¬ 
ten confidered as legal, but, if cooly examined, 
is very inhuman. He let them all retire, with¬ 
out putting them in fear. Some of the Tribunes 
and Centurions chofe to ftay with him, and 
take on in his fervice. He entertained thefe 
with pleafure, and always diftinguiffied, ho¬ 
noured, and advanced, them. 

Petreius found iteafierto renew the war, than The w 
to fuftain it. He could neither forage, nor rented. 
water, without much difficulty and danger, 
Provifions were fcarce in his camp, and th t an ddif- g 
Spaniards deferted in fhoals. He had no other tnjfmghh 
refource left than to get to fome fortrefs, under enemes > 
whofe walls he might fhelter himfelf. He was^“ 
between Tarragone and Lerida, and was fome fumnder . 

U 4 time 
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• time before he determined, towards which of 
'thole cities he fhould march. The laft being 
neared, he refolvcd to return there. 

But the difficulty was how to get at it. C^- 
far’s cavalry continually harraffed his flying 
troops. In the plains, the rear, by making 
head from time to time againfl: it, gave the van 
means of advancing fomewhat. When they fell 
in with an eminence, they had more advantage; 
becaufe thole who were firft could cover diem 
behind. But, when they were to defeend, it 
wus exactly the contrary. Then the legions 

turn-ad upon the adverfary cavalry, and endea¬ 
voured to drive them back a gooJ way, after 
which they ran down the valley precipitately, 
until they came to the oppofite eminence. The 
infantry did all ; lor them cavalry was fo ter- 
rifled, that, far from being of any fervice, they 
were forced to place it in the center, to fe¬ 


lt is eafy to perceive, that 1b painful, and 
interrupted, a march, could not be expeditious. 
When .Airaniusand Pctreius had advanced four 
miles, they halted on an eminence, and drew a 
line before them, as it were to encamp ; but 
did not unload their beads of burthen. Caefar 
was hereby deceived ; he beean to eftablifh his 


camp, pitched his tents, and lent his cavalry to 
forage. This was what Pompey’s Lieutenants 
wanted. Suddenly therefore, towards noon, 
they refume their march brifkly, hoping to be 
rid of that formidable cavalry, which fo much 


incommoded them. But Csfar lets out imme¬ 
diately with his legions, leaving a tew cohorts 
to guard the baggage, and fends orders to his 
cavalry to return with all diligence. The ca¬ 
valry returned with all diligence, and, having 


over 
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overtook the enemy before the elofe of day, at¬ 
tacked them Jo vigoroufly, that they were forced 
to encamp where they then were, far fiom any 
water, and on very disadvantageous ground. 

Caefar could have given a good account of 
this army, if he had attacked them. But he 
purfued his old plan, intending to compel the 
enemy to furrender, by harraffing them, and 
cutting them off from all necefiarics. They 
were in the worPc of fituations. As their camp 
was bad, they endeavoured to change it. But 
the farther they extended, in order to better their 
pofition, the farther they went from water; and 
to avoid one inconvenience fell into another. 
The firlt night no body went out of the camp 
for water, and the next day the whole army 
was obliged to do it in order of battle, fo that 
they could not forage that day. Want, and the 
define of marching with lefs difficulty, foon 
conftrained them to kill all the beads of bur¬ 
then. 

Csefar ftrangdy augmented their confufion, 
by beginning to draw lines round their camp, 
to inclofe them. He had already worked Jiard 
on them for two days, and made a confiderable 
progrefs; when Afranius and Petreius, fenfible 
of the confluences, drew all their forces out 
of the camp, and formed them in order of bat¬ 
tle. Csefar prefently called in his workmen, 
and put his army in a condition to receive them, 
if they attacked him ; but would not enter the 
firft into action. Pompey’s Lieutenants, feeing 
him in fo good order, kept quiet ; and in the 
evening both armies retired, without coming to 
blows. The next day, which was the fourth 
from the fetting about the lines, Casfar prepared 
to finifh them. Afranius and Petreius endea¬ 
voured, 
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voured, as their iaft refource, to find a fordable 
place in the Segre. But their vigilant adverfary 
lent immediately over the river his light-armed 
Germans, and a good part of his cavalry, and 
polled on the banks at a fmall diftance from one 
another many good corps-de-gardes. 

At lad Pompey’s Lieutenants, having no 
hope left, and being in want of every thing, 
wood, forage, water, corn, were forced to do 
as C re far defired. Afranius afked for an inter¬ 
view *, and that it might be, if poffible, in 
fome place our of the fight of the foldiers. Cse- 
far confented to the interview, but not under 
the circumftance Afranius defired. This laft 
was all lubmifiion.and, having given his fon for 
an hoftage, went to the place appointed by the 
Aider. The convention was at the head of 
the two armies, who could hear all that pafied 
on both Tides. 

Afranius fpoke with great humility. He 
excufed himfelf on account of the fidelity he 
owed to Pompey his General, acknowledged 
himfelf vanquifhed, and conjured Caefar very 
fubnflflively, not to make a rigorous ufe of his 
victory, but to fpare the lives of his unhappy 

countrymen. 

Caeiar, though willing to exert his clemency, 
had yet a mind to prove Afranius in the wrong. 
He told him, that he and his collegue were 
only to blame, and the only enemies to peace ; 
while the General they fought again ft, and the 
two armies, had done all they could to attain it. 
He added a fhorc harangue in favour of his 
caufe, and made a relation of all the pretended 
injuries he had received. He concluded, by or¬ 
dering Afranius to difband his army. u I will 
i; not, lays he, take from you your foldiers, and 

“ enlift 
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“ enlift them, as I could eafily do, but I 
“ prevent your employing them againft me. "* ' 49 ' 
“ Therefore leave thefe provinces, and difband 
u your forces: in which cafe no body (hall 
« have reafon to complain of my treatment. 

“ This is my final refolution, and the only 
“ condition I infift on.” 

This difeourfe of Casfar was very agreeable Mat con- 
to Afranius’s foldiers; who, inftead of being^'™" 

, , , ’ . r r ° atreii to, 

puaifhed, as they feared, were in lome iort re- a „j exe . 
warded by the difeharge their Conqueror procured cuted. 
them. They plainly, fnewed their fatisfa&ion. 

Fur, while the place and time of their difmifiion 
were debating, they fignified by their geftures 
and cries, that they defired to be difbanded im¬ 
mediately. After fome difeuffion of that article 
by Caefar and Afranius, it was regulated, that 
thofe who had houfes or poffeflions in Spain, 
who made near a third of the army, fhould be 
difeharged on the fpot ; and the reft near the 
Yar, a little river that parts Gaul from Italy. 

Caefar on his fide declared, that he would hurt 
nobody, nor force any one to take on in his fer- 
vice. He even promifed to find them in corn 
until they got to the Var. And laftly, he car¬ 
ried his generofity fo far, as to reftore to them 
all they had loft in the war, that could be known 
again •, indemnifying himfelf his own foldiers, 
who hereby loft part of their booty. By this 
conduit he acquired the friendfhip and confi¬ 
dence of the foldiers of the other party to fuch 
a degree, that from that time, during the two 
days that were fpent in giving difeharges to 
thofe who were to be forthwith difbanded, he 
was the arbiter of all the difputes they had, ei¬ 
ther among themfelves, or with their Com¬ 
manders. Thefe two days expired, thofe who 

were 
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a. r -3 were to go to the Var fet out in this order. Two 
^*“ c " ,9 'of Cacfar’s legions marched at the head, the 

others in the rear, and the vanquifhed troops in 
the middle. (T Fufius Caler.us, one of Csefar’s 
Lieutenants, prefixed over the march. When 
they were come to the prelcrihed place, Afra- 
nius’s foldiers were difb.indcd, their Chiefs and 
principal Officers went away to Pompey, and a 
great number ot the foldiers entered into Irefh 
engagements with Caffar, and took on volun- 

u 7 

tarily in the fervice of a General, who knew 
fo well how to conquer, and to make ule of his 

victory. 

This campaign of Caefar, and the proofs he 
gave in it of his extraordinary fkill in mi¬ 
litary affairs, and the art of choofing his 
ground, have gained the deferved applaufe of 
all ages ; and in thefe latter times, as I have 
elfewhere obferved, the approbation of the great 
Conde has put the feal to this univerlal admi¬ 
ration. It is not proper for me to dwell on a 
fubject fo much above my knowledge. But 
the magnanimity of his proceedings, that fund 
of clemency, which even the injuftice and cru¬ 
elty of his adverfaries could not exhauft 3 his no¬ 
ble confidence of lucceis, and generous refufal 
to increafe his forces, by any other way than the 
free confent of thofe who lifted under him ; 


thele are virtues, whofe worth I am extremely 
fenfible of, and which I am only forry to fee 


r : ,'ar c.z- employed to fo bad a purpofe as that of enftav- 
*.v, /I’bauzs jj-jg his country. 

Many preffing reafons recalled Caefar to Rome. 

Y f r Yi-ku-b But Varro, a Lieutenant of Pompey, having 
cfcxs bz- under him two legions and thirty cohorts of 
^ r c Mar- auxiliaries, yet kept ulterior Spain ; and it was 

‘cit*"dcB a maxim w kh Caeiar, to think he had done no- 
Liv.ii 17. thing, while any thing remained to be done. 
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He therefore fent there in hafte Q. Caflius, A,R - 705- 
Tribune of the People, with two legions, whom 
he prefently followed with fix hundred horfe. 

But he found no employment for thefe forces. 

He had little to do, befides {hewing himfelf, to 
reduce that province, which had been long 
well-affe&ed to him *, as he had been Qusftor 
there, and had afterwards governed it as Pro¬ 
prietor. So that as foon as his troops appeared, 
and it was known that he was there, the whole 
country rofe in his favour. At the fame time, 
one of Varro’s legions, which had been raifed 
in the province, deferted under his eyes, and 
retired to Hifpalis *, which town had declared * Seville, 
for Gefar. Pompey’s Lieutenant did not at¬ 
tempt a vain refinance. He delivered the le¬ 
gion that kept with him to the perfon Gefar 
fent to take the command of ir, went himfelf 
to him at Corduba, and brought with him what 
money he had in his hands, and an inventory 
of the (lores and {hipping. 

Caefar had nothing now to do at Corduba, 
where he had fummoned a General Afiembly, 
but to receive the fubmiflions of the nations, 
and the congratulations of all the Roman 
Knights and Citizens in Boetica. He rewarded 
thofe who had diftinguifiied themfelves in his 
favour ; and the city of Cadiz was honoured, Lir. Epit. 
on that occafion, with the freedom of Rome: 110 * 
on thofe he was necefiitated to punifh he only 
impofed pecuniary mulcts. After which, leav¬ 
ing Cafiius, with four legions, to command 
in his abfence, he embarked on Varro’s fhips, 
and landed at Tarragone, ^here he received the 
deputations of the nations of almoft: all citerior 
Spain. From thence he went by land to Nar- 
bonne, and thence to his camp before Marfeille; 

which 
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which was reduced to the laft extremity, and 
’ ~ 9 ‘ only waited for his coming to furrender. 

Account cf The Marfeillians had defended themfelves 
rxkat bci w ; c j 1 extraordinary courage. They had twice 

toe fj-t of tr i e d their fortune in a lea-fight *, once with 
UaruiUc their own force, and afterwards with a rein- 
in Char's forcement of feventeen fhips, fent them by Pom- 
B P e Y’ un< ^ er the command of L. Nafidius. They 
i. 7-5 I- were b°th times worfted by D. Brutus, Com¬ 
mander cf the fmall fleet that Caefar had fta- 
tioned before their port. They did not, how¬ 
ever, fail either through want of courage, or 
(kill: and even might have fucceeded in the fe- 
cond aftion, had Nafidius manifefted a refuta¬ 
tion equal to theirs. But he was not equally 
imerefted in the defence of Marfeiile •, and, 
when the fight grew warm, bore away, and bafely 
deferred his allies. 

Thac which gave D. Brutus the fuperiority 
was the incredible valour of his foldicrs, who 
had been carefully leledted from among the 
flouted men of every legion : and who, grap¬ 
pling with the enemy’s fhips, boarded them 
iudder.ly, and rendered ufelefs to the Marfeil¬ 
lians their fuperior fkill in the conftruftion and 
management of their fhips. We may recoiled 
the (lory I told elfewhere of a foldier, who, hav¬ 
ing loft his right-hand, lought with his left, 
until the adverfary fhip was forced and took. 
The inhabitants of Marfeiile had not only dif¬ 
fered by fea, but had been alfo vigoroufly at¬ 
tacked by land. Trebonius, to whofe care 
Gefar had entrufted the fiege, conftrucled with 
infinite labour machines of all forts, made fre¬ 
quent afiaults, replilfed all the fallies, and, at 
laft, after fome months made a breach in the 


wall. Part of a tower, 


being undermined, 

fell. 
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fell, and the reft of it was in danger: which, if a. r 
the Romans demolifhed, they opened to them- 
felves a way into the town in fpite of all oppo- 
fition. In this extremity the befieged threw 
themfelves on the mercy of the Vidtors. They 
come out of the gates in crouds in the manner of 
fuppliants, extending their hands towards the 
Roman camp. At fight of them, the attack 
ceafes ; and the Marfeillians advance to the 
commanding Officers, proftrate themfelves be¬ 
fore them, and beg of them to ftay for Caefar’s 
arrival. They acknowledge they can no longer 
make any defence *, and confequently, that Cae- 
far would be always mafter of their fate. They 
reprefent with tears, that, if the remainder of the 
tower was thrown down, and the breach there¬ 
by enlarged, it would be impoffible to reftrain 
the ardour of the foldiers, and their city would 
be inevitably pillaged, facked, and utterly de- 
ftroyed. All this was delivered in an affefting 
manner, by men, whom neceffity alone would 
have made eloquent, if they had not added 
thereto the knowledge of polite literature, which 
had been always cultivated at Marfeille with care 
and fuccefs. 

Trebonius had inftruflions from Caefar agree¬ 
able to what the inhabitants of Marfeille defired. 
That great man, full of humanity, and love for 
learning in which he himfelf excelled, thought 
he fhoul’d fully his glory, by deftroying fo fa¬ 
mous a city, which was the habitation of the 
Gaulilh mufes, and the center of Gauliffi po- 
litenefs. He had therefore ftrongly recom¬ 
mended to his Lieutenant not to fuffer the town 
to be {formed, left theexafperated foldiers ffiould 
put to the fword, as they threatened, all who 
were able to bear arms. Trebonius followed his 

orders i 
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charged on 
the inhabi¬ 
tants of 
filar ft 1 lie, 
nx.ith little 
probability. 
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orders •, yielded to the intreaties of the fup~ 
pliants; and confented to a fort of truce ; to 
the great difconten: of his foldiers, who com¬ 
plained, that they were deprived of the 
fruit of their conqueft, and hindered from ta¬ 
king a town that could make no defence. 

The truce, as it is ufual, was productive of 
negligence and fecurity. The Romans, forget¬ 
ting that ftricl difcipline is never more neceiTary 
than when an accommodation with an enemy is 
on foot, as that is the time for furprize and 
treachery, were not at all on their guard, nor 
apprehended any danger. So fine an opportu¬ 
nity tempted the Marfeillians, and made them 
guilty, if we are to take Caelar’s account lite¬ 
rally, of an inexcufable perfidy. Obferving 
one day, that the wind was high, and blew 
full on the Roman machines, they on a fudden 
fet them on fire and, the wind making it 
impoffibie for the befiegers to extinguifh it, 
thofe works were in an inftant confumed that 

had coft fo much time and labour. This ad¬ 


vantage rejoiced the Marfeillians, but was of 
little real fervice to them. The Roman foldiers, 
animated by revenge, worked on the recon- 
ftruftion of thefe machines with fuch diligence, 
that, in a few days, all things were reflored to 
their priftine condition, and the befieged were 
reduced to a reiteration of their fubmiffion and 


intreaties. 

Caefafs narration is imperfect in this place. 
For although the thread ot the (lory gives room 
to believe, that it was to Trebonius that thefe 
frefh fupplications ol the Marfeillians were 
prefented *, yet he does not fay fo exprefsly. 
And indeed, if the foldiers fhewed their indig¬ 
nation at the firft truce granted the befieged *, 

how 


r 
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how would they, irritated, as they muft 
anew by this horrible treachery, have fuffered n * ' 49 * 
the conceffion of a fecond ? On the other fide, Cxf.de B. 
when, after an interruption of fome pages, Civ. II, 

Cafar refumes the relation of the fiege of Mar* 22 * 
feille, he does not fay neither, that its inhabi¬ 
tants waited for his coming, to furrender. He 
does not fay, that he reproached them, as was 
natural, with their infidelity and perjury. 

They are received as if they had not forfeited 
all pretenfions to mercy. If to thefe confidera- 
tions we add alfo his known hatred to thofe of 
Marfeille, of which there are evident marks 
in his Commentaries, and which is alfo attefted Cic. PhiL 
by Cicero j may we not be allowed to doubt 11 - 94 - 
of what their enemy reports to their difadvan- & 
tage ; and to clear the inhabitants of that cele- ** 
brated city from the opprobrium of a perfidy 
equally criminal and fenfelefs in their then cir- 
cumftances ? 

But, if we may fufpeft that Casfar’s hatred Cafar's 
prevailed on him, either to mif-report fads, or,f ev * re > 

at leaft, to truft too lightly to the memories of Xhavhur 
thofe who conduced the fiege in his abfence , to them. 
that hatred however was void of cruelty. He 
fpared the Marfeillians from being plundered : 
he left their walls and edifices (landing; he 
did them no hurt in their perfons ; he deprived 
them not of their liberty. But he difarmed 
them, feized on all their (hips, and took all 
the money out of the public Treafury. Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus efcaped by fea, before the 
furrender of the town *, and went into Greece 
to join Pompey. Caefar, having left two le¬ 
gions in Marfeille, let out for Italy. Pompey 
and the Senate in his camp, to reward in what Dio. 
manner they were able, the fidelity of the 

Vol. XIII. X Mar- 
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Marieillians, gave the rights and privikges of 
9 ‘ a free city to Phocsea, in Ionia, which was the 
mother-town of Marfeille. 


Cafars 
fdrty re¬ 
ceives a 
check in 


Wherever C^far went in perfon, fortune 
faithfully accompanied him ; or rather the fu- 
periority of his genius ever rendered him vic¬ 
torious. His Lieutenants were not always 
equally fuccefsful; and his party fuffered this 
year two confiderable checks 5 one in Illyri- 
cum, and the other in Africa. 

We have but few particulars of that in 11 - 
lyricum, becaufe Gefar’s account of it is loft. 
We only know, that Dolobella and C. Antonius, 


lUyricum . w ho commanded for him on that coaft, were 

vanquifhed by M. Odtavius and Scribonius 
Plor. IV. Libo, Pompey’s Lieutenants, who had a fu- 
2. perior naval force ; and that C. Antonius was 
Appian. obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner with fif- 

O^^B.teen cohorts. An expreffion of Caefar, occa- 
Civ. IIL fionally, informs us, that there was treafon in 


67* the cafe \ and that one of his braveft Officers, 


who was probably that Pulfio *, of whom we 
+ pas- 2C - have related f a memorable adtion in the Gaul- 

ifh war, difhonoured himfelf here by a bafe 
perfidy againft his General, and occafioned the 
lofs of the army. 

<Tct foi- One cohort, on the contrary, gave proof of 
of ^ almoft incredible, and unexampled, fidelity. 

Ikr'fti*’ Some tT00 P s » W ^° e f ca P^d from C. Antonius’s 
bmu kill defeat, built, to crofs the fea with, three floats, 
c\e aw - fuftained on each fide by great empty calks, fo 

th ' eT 'tban ^ t0 oars » f° thefe rafts 

1 f'Trtr.dir* a fl vance ^ without Ihewing whar worked them. 


* At leafy there is hut the in the $tb hook of the Gaulijh 
deference of one letter in the rxar i and T. Pulcio in the 
r.arrA, He is called f, Pulfio ^d book of the civil war. 


k 
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In the middle was a tower. But, among Pom- a R. 703. 
pey's marines, were fome of the old pirat£s, , ^ ltC ’^ 5 * 
whom he formerly overcame, who were well-ac* 

quainted with all the artifices in ufe in fea wars. 

Thefe fattened to the rocks, near thofe places 

the rafts wete to pafs through, twitted chains 
like nets, that were covered by the Water. 

Two of the rafts avoided them 5 the third was 

taken in them. In it were fome foldlers of ,.. 

■ * 

Opitergium ||, a Venetian city, beyond the Po. |W&W 
Thefe brave men defended themfelveS till night 
with invincible courage. But, after many frult- 
lefs efforts to' difengage themfelves, finding it 
Impoflible to get off, they chofe tof turn their 
fwords againft one another; and m&tually kill 
themfelves, to the laft man, rather than furren- 
der to the enemy. 

The caufe of Casfart 


Curio’s rafhnefs. 


not in the Wrong. 


lofs in Africa was Cam 
No lefs audacious in th ttfM es ™ tr 
field j than he had been in domeftic diffenfions^^**' 
and his cbntefts with the Senate; he fet out 
from Sicily, which Cato abandoned to h’im, Attim re¬ 
taking with him but two legions, out of four rus > ani 
that Csefaf had appointed him, and five hun-£V^ 
dred horfe. He greatly defpifed the enemy Maurita- 
he was going againft in Africa; and he was *ia. 

This was Attius Varus; ^ 
who, having been drove by Gefar from Ofim6, 1V ‘ 
in the beginning of the war, fled dire&Iy into 
the province of Africa, which he had governed 
fome years before as Proprietor; hoping; that 
a people, ufed to obey him, would refpedt his 
name and orders. He was not miftaken. Be 
fucceeded in feizing the Government; and raifed 
men in that country, whom he formed into two 
legions. Mean while Tubero, whom the Senate 
had appointed Governor cf that province, came 

X 2 tO 
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7°3 to take poffefTion of it. Varus, who was am-* 
'* 9 'bitious and covetous, paid no deference to the 
. Senate’s authority *, and, as he was matter of 
the country and coafts, repulfed Tubero with 
fuch feverity, as not even to fuffer him to fet 
alhore his fon, who was fick. The two Tu* 
hero's were therefore obliged to return in the 
fame fhip that brought them *, and went to 
Pompey. Such was Varus j inconfiderate, 
proud, and of fmall capacity. 

But he had a powerful ally in Juba, King 
of Mauritania and a part of Numidia, This 
Prince was the fon of Hiempfal, whofe domi¬ 
nions Pompey had formerly enlarged, when he 
warred for Sylla in Africa. Befides this motive 
of gratitude which attached Juba to Pompey’s 
party, he had another, from his perfonal hatred 
to Curio ; who, when Tribune of the People, 
had propofed a law to confifcate his kingdom, 
and reduce it to the form of a Roman province. 
This hatred, feconded by a great force, made 
Juba a formidable enemy to Curio ; or, at lead:, 
fuch a one as he ought to have carefully guarded 
againft, by obferving a circumfped, prudent, 
condud. But this was what the young warrior 
was not capable of: naturally prefumptuous, 
and overfct with the fuccefs he had at his 
firft coming. 

For he debarked in Africa, without danger 
or trouble; and, having encamped near the 
river Bragada, he began by getting the better 
in a combat of cavalry : in confequence of 
which, he permitted his foldiers to proclaim 
him Imperator. He then advanced nearer to 
Varus, who was encamped under the walls of 
Utica : and, being informed, that a reinforce¬ 
ment of ISumidians was coming from Juba to 

the 
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the enemy, he went to meet them with his R-703. 

, 1 • • • Ant. C. 49. 

cavalry, and was again victorious. 

He was not only bold in military aCtions, Varm en- 
but fteady alfo, and wife in Council: and it favours 
was well for him, confidering what troops he dehauch 
had under him. They were the legions who “ tm * s ' 
had ferved under Domitius Ahenobarbus, in 
Corfinium; and had afterwards enlifted with 


Gefar. So that it was to be prefumed, that 
their attachment to their new General was not 


much to be depended on : and, in fad, the 
night after the laft engagement, two Captains 
and twenty-two Soldiers deferted, and went 
over to Varus. Thefe run-aways reported, that 
all their comrades were of the fame mind, and* 
ready to abandon Curio ; that all they wanted 
was an opportunity, which might be given 
them, by bringing the two armies in fight of 
one another, fo that they might have fome 
converfation together. In this hope, the next 
day, Varus drew out his forces, and formed 
them in battalia, at the head of his camp. Curio, 
on his fide, did the fame. 

In the army of Attius Varus was Quintilius 
Varus, who had been Quseftor to Domitius 
Ahenobarbus; with whom having been fhut 
in Corfinium, made prifoner, and releafed by. 
Csefar, he afterwards went into Africa. He 
was acquainted with the Officers of Curio’s 
legions, the companions of his misfortune. 
He advanced to them, and effayed them by 
difcourfe proper to awaken in them the remem¬ 
brance of the oath they formerly took to Do¬ 
mitius. But none of them feemed much affect¬ 


ed thereby. Yet, when the army retired. 
Curio’s camp was full of trouble, alarm, fufpi- 
cion, and miftruft. 

x 3 


Curio 
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Curio called a Council of war to deliberate 
on the ftate of aSairs; and found it divided. 
Some were for aflauking the enemy’s camp ; 
pretending, that nothing was fo proper as 
action and fighting to drive fuch thoughts 
out of the foldiers heads, which leifure and 
idlenefs bred and entertained. Others, on the 
contrary, were for retreating immediately, and 
fetting out at midnight for a place, which, ever 
fince the firft Scipio Africanus had encamped 
there, retained the name of Scipio’s f Camp : 
a place naturally ftrong where they might, at 
leifure, revive in their foldiers the fentiments 


of fidelity and affedtion •, and from whence, in 
cafe of neceffitv, they might eafily return to 
Sicily. 


* Curio condemned both thefe opinions; 
blaming one for want, and the other for excefs 
of courage •, fince the firft advifed an igno¬ 
minious flight, and the others a raft attack. 
His difeourfe is related by Caefar, probably, 
after feme original memoirs; and, as Curio 
was accounted one of the greateft Orators of 

O • 

his age, I fancy I ft all pleafe the reader of tafte, 
by laying before him this harangue, and that 
he afterwards made to the foldiers *, which are 


rhe only pieces we have of him. 

|| “ What reafon, fays he, have we to hope 
to force a camp, which fituation and art 

u render 


• Cnrio utrumquc impro- 

fcans confilium, quantum al- 
tcri feu realise deefTet animi, 
taEmm a’tcri fuperefTe dice- 
bat : ho* turpilSmse fugae 
litionem habere, ijlos iniquo 
etiam leco dimicandum pu- 
tarc. C*j. (UB.Civ. II $.31. 


|) Qua enim, inquit, fidu- 
cia, & opere & nature loci 
muniiiffima caftra expugna- 
ri pofTe fperamus ? aut vero 
quid prohciinqs, fi accepto 
ip2guo detrimento ab op- 
pugnatione caflrorum difee- 
dim us ? quad non Sc felici¬ 
ty 
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render 
“ we not 

% * 

you know, that fuccefs infures to Generals 
“ the efteem of their troops 5 and that, on the 
“ contrary, difgraces make them contemptible 
“ and odious ? As to changing our camp, that 
“ is the worft thing we can do. Befides the 
“ ignominy of a precipitate flight, and a cow- 
“ ardly defpair difcreditable to our arms, we 
“ fhall, by that ftep, even alienate the minds 
“ of our foldiers. For the well-affefted ought 
“ not to know that we diftruft them, nor the 
“ ill-affefted, that we fear them •, becaufe our 
“ apprehenfions will augment the audacity of 
“ the lad, and weaken the attachment of the 
“ others. As for me, I am fatisfied, that what 

“ we have been told of the difaffe&ion of the 

* 


impregnable? And, what lofs may a. r, 703. 
fuftain, if we are repulfed ? Do not An *‘ c ' 49 ‘ 


tas rcrnm geftarum, exercitus 
bencvolentiam imperatoribus, 
k res adverfae odia con- 
cilient. Caftrorum autem 
mutatio quid habet, nifi tur- 
pcm fugam, & dcfperatio- 
nem qmnium, k alienatio- 
pern exercitus ? Nam neque 
pudentes fufpicari oportet 
fibi param credi, neque im- 
probos fcire fe timeri: quod 
illis licentiam timor augeat 
nofter, bis ftudia diminuat. 
Quod ft jam haec explorata 
habemus, qus de exercitus 
alienatione dicuntur ( quae 
quidem ego aut omnino 
ialfa, aut certe minora opi- 
nione effe confido) quanto 
hxc difiimulare k occultare, 
quam per nos confirmari 


praeftat ? An non, uti cor¬ 
poris vulnera, ita exercitus 
incommoda funt tegenda, ne 
fpem adverfariis augeamus ? 
At etiam ut media nofte 
proficifcamur addunt: quo 
majorem, credo,licentiam ha- 
bean t qui peccare conentur. 
Namque hujufmodi res, aut 
pudore, aut metu tenentur, 
quibus rebus nox maxime 
adverfaria eft. Quare neque 
tanti fum animi, ut fine fpe 
caftra oppugnanda cenfeam; 
neque tanti timoris, ut ipfe 
deficiam. Atque omnia prius 
experienda arbitror ; magna¬ 
te * ex parte jam me una 
vobifcuiq de re judicium faq- 
turum confido. 


* The/e laft words are oh/cure. I have given them that 
jjenfe which feems to ms moft agreeable to circumjlamss. 
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a. r. troops, is either falfe, or exaggerated. But, 

fuppofing it true, ought we to expofe our* 
u felves our own weaknefs ? Ought we not, 
u on the contrary, to conceal it, that it may 

u not give fpirits to the enemy ? It is advifed 
“ too, to march away at midnight; perhaps, 
46 that fuch as are ill-dii poled may not want 
“ an opportunity of executing their bad de- 
4i figns. For fhame and fear chiefly detain 
“ thofe who want to defert ; but night will 
remove this double objection. Upon the 
11 whole, 1 own I am not ftout enough to at- 
44 rack a camp, without the leaft chance for 
4C fuccefs •, and yet too ftout to be wanting to 
ci myfelf; and therefore am of opinion that 
we ought to try every thing, before we 
46 comply with either of the fchemes propoftd. 
“ I hope, experience will loon fatisfy you, that 
c: I think juftlv on the prefect occafion.” 

After Curio had difmified the Council of war, 
he affembled the army •, to whom he made a 
very fine and dextrous harangue : but I ftiall 
abridge this difcouric, as it is very long. He 
begins by diplaying, on one fide, the impor¬ 
tance of the ftrvice they did Caefar, in coming 
over to him, and fetting an example that drew 
in all Italy *, and, on the other, the marks of 
confidence Caefar had given them. He adds*, 
4: There are, I am told, thofe who perfuade 
t; you to abandon us. Equally enemies to us 
44 both •, what can they defire, more than at 


* Ac'an: qui ves horten- 
tur, ut a ru-bis ddcifcatis. 
Qp ; d ir.'.m eli i!lis optatius, 
qua3i ur.o tc.rr.pnre &: nos 
circumvent re, &: ves nefano 
icclcre oDitriiigcre r au: quid 


inti graviusde vobis fentire 
pofunt, quam ut eos pro- 
da :i?, qui fe vob:s omnia 
cebere judicant; in corum 
po:d ! ?.tem veniatis, qui fe 
per vos periffe exiftimant ? 


u 


once 
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“ once to ruin us, and make you guilty of the A - R - 7 ®i- 
14 moft horrid perjury ? Their revenge on you Anti c ’ 49 ' 
“ will doubtlefs be fatisfied, if they (ucceed in 
perfuading you to betray Commanders, who 


cc 


<c 




own they owe every thing to you; and to 
put yourielves in the power of thofe who 
“ confider you as the authors of their, ruin/ 1 
He then informs them of Cjefar’s late glo¬ 
rious vidtory in Spain, which he had totally 
fubdued in forty days•, and makes this in¬ 
ference : * “ Do you think, that a party, which 
“ could not make head againft us with its 
“ entire force, can refill us, now that is ruin- 
“ ed ? And you, who efpoufed Casfar’s caufe, 
“ while luccefs was yet dubious ; by what in- 
“ fatuation, now that victory has declared for 
“ him, can you go over to the vanquilhed 
“ fadtion, at the very time that you Ihould 
reap the fruits of your fervices ? ” 

He fpeaks with no lefs emphafis of his own 
fuccefs, and of the firft advantages gained over 
Varus; after which he concludes, in thefe 
words: | “It is then this glorious fortune, 
“ and fuch Generals as Casfar and I, that you 
chofe to renounce, to embrace a party in 
which the difgrace at Corfinium, the flight 
“ out of Italy, the lofs of Spain, the difad- 


Cl 


Cl 
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* An qui incolumes re- 
fiftere non potuerunt, per- 
diti refiftant ? Vos autem, 
incerta vi&oria Csfarem fe- 
cuti, dijudicata jam belli 
fortuna, v;6lum fequimini, 
quum veftri officii premia 
percipcre debeatis ? 

f Hac vos fortuna atque 
his ducibus repudiatis, Cor- 
finicnfem ignominiam, an 
Italic fugam, an Hifpania- 


rum deditionem, an Africi 
belli przejudicia fequimini? 
Equidem me Gefaria mili- 
tem dici volui. Vosmelm- 
peratoris nomine appellavif- 
tis, Cujus fi vos pcenitct, 
veflrum vobis beneficium re- 
mitro : mihi meum reftitui- 
ito nomen, ne ad contume- 
liam hoaorem dedifle vide- 
amiai. 


“ vantages 


i 
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a. r. 7 =3- c8 vantages already received in the African 
u 49 ’ “ war, plainly declare there is nothing to be 
“ expected but fbame and misfortune. As 
“ for me, I never took any other title than 
“ that of Caefar’s Soldier. You have been 
“ been pleafed to beftow on me that of Im- 
perator. If you repent of what you have 
done, take it again ; and reftore me my 
<c own ; that it may not be faid, that you did 
me honour at firft, only to difgrace me the 
* c more afterwards.” 

This harangue had all the effedt Curio could 
ditTS defire. While he was yet fpeaking, he was often 
^ interrupted by the clamours of the foldiery, who 

bore very impatiently the fufpicion of difloy- 
alty : and, when he had concluded, they all ex¬ 
horted him to take courage, and r.ot be afraid 
to engage the enemy, but to put them to the 
proof. Curio, well pleafed with the fuccefs of 
his refolution and eloquence, offered battle the 
next day ; and the enemy, thinking it improper 
to decline it, came alfo out of his camp. 

Between the two armies was a valley, the de- 
fcent into which was very fteep. Varus having 
fent into this valley his cavalry and great part of 
his light-armed troops, Curio alfo detached his 
cavalry and two cohorts, whofe firft fhock put 
the enemy’s horfc to flight; fo that their light¬ 
armed rroops were cut to pieces in Varus’s fight* 
without receiving any affiftance from him, and 
without being able to make any refiftance. 

Curio had brought with him out of Sicily Ca- 
ninius Rebilus, a Lieutenant of Gefar, of great 
experience in military affairs. This old Officer 
comes up to him ; “ the enemy, fays he, is in- 
timidated, make the proper advantage of it. 5 * 
Curio immediately puts himfelf at the head pf 

hi$ 
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his legions, and goes to the attack by fo difficult A * R- m* 
and fteep a way, that the firft ranks could not^’^' 49 ’ 
get up without the affiftance of thofe behind. 

Varus’s army, inftead of making ufe of their 
advantageous fituation, is panic-ftruck, difor- 
dered, and put to flight •, nobody aims at more 
than regaining the camp. 

In this flight Varus had a narrow efcape. 

For, hearing fomebody call frequently after him, 
he flopped ; thinking it was one of his people, 
who had fomething to fay to him. But the 
perfon that called him, who was a Captain in 
the other army (named Fabius) immediately le¬ 
velled a blow with his fword at his ffioulder, 
which Varus had juft time to parry with his 
buckler. Fabius was killed on the fpot by 
thofe about him. 

He was the only man Curio loft in this en¬ 
gagement. On Varus’s fide Caefar^s Commen¬ 
taries reckon fix hundred flain, and a thoufand 
wounded. And fo great was the fright of thefe 
troops, that, of thofe who periffied, more were 
ftifled at the gates of the camp, than put to the 
fword by the enemy. The fame panic followed 
them into their intrenchments, though Curio 
had retired : and as, the wounded being to be 
fent into Utica, many counterfeited hurts for a 
pretence to go there ; Varus found himfeif ne- 
ceffitated to retire into the town with his whole 
army, and abandon the camp. The next day 
Curio fate down before the city. 

Utica was a trading town, which had for a 
long time feen nothing of war. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who had many obligations to Caefar, 
were entirely devoted to him. The Roman ci¬ 
tizens, who were very numerous, had various 
interefts and different ways of thinking. The 

terror 
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terror was univerfal in confequence of the late 
ill fuccels. And a furrender was publickly 
talked of, and Varus was importuned not to 
hazard every thing by his obftinacy. But this 
difpofuion was changed by the arrival of a cou¬ 
rier from Juba, with advice that he was coming 
with a great force to the fuccour of Varus and 
Utica. 

Curio had alfo fuch intelligence. But elate 
with i'uccefs, and the profperity of Casfar’s arms 
in Spain, he knew not how to believe that the 
King of Mauritania durfl come ahd attack him, 

L/ ' 

Yet he could not but give credit to it at laft, 
when Juba was advanced within twenty-five 
miles of Utica. He then prudently retreated 
to the camp of Scipio, that I have took notice 
of. This place was very advantageous, and 
could command all forts of conveniencies •, 
wood, corn, water, fait, every thing, was with¬ 
in reach ; and the vicinity of the lea gave him 
an opportunity of being eafily joined by the 
two legions he left in Sicily, which he fent for 
on this occafion. He determined then to take 
the advantage of this poll, and to protraft the 
war. 


But he was not naturally prudent, and could 
not perfevere in that wife refolution. Having 
received a piece of falfe intelligence by fome 
deferters from the town ; who, fuborned, per T 
haps, by the enemy, told him that Juba had 
been obliged to return to defend his frontiers a- 
gainft fome of his neighbours; and had left but 
a fmail force with Sabura his General, who was 
to go Utica in his ftead *, Curio refumed his 
firft plan, and formed the vain, raih, defign 
of going to meet the Numidians, and giving 
them battle. 


What 
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What gave fome colour to the falfe report R 
that deceived him, was, that Sabura had ad¬ 
vanced with a detachment, that was not very 
confiderable, to the river Bragada •, but the 
King followed him with the reft of the army at 
fix miles diftance. Curio, as foon as it was 
night, fent his cavalry to infult Sabina's camp. 

His horfe eafily put the Numidians into confu- 
fion, who knew not how to fortify a camp; 
flew many of them, and returned with fome 
prifoners to their General. 

Curio had marched with the greateft part of 
his forces three hours before day, and had ad¬ 
vanced fix miles when he met his cavalry. He 
inquires of the prifoners, who commanded in 
their camp. They tell him Sabura. On receiv¬ 
ing this anfwer, without further examination, 
without entering into particulars, he takes the 
information of the prifoners for a full confirma¬ 
tion of the intelligence of the deferters from 
Utica. He communicates it to his army, and 
exhorts them to haften, not to a fight, but to a 
vi&ory. The ardour of his troops equalled his 
own. Thus he continued his march precipitate¬ 
ly, ordering his cavalry to follow him. But 
that was in no condition to obey him, being 
greatly fatigued, with having marched, or 
fought, all night: the troopers, on their way, 
flopped fome in one place, fome in another ; 
and only two hundred oi them were able to keep 
up with the infantry. The Numidians Jhewed 
as much prudence, as the Romans impetuofity, 
Sabura immediately gave notice to his mafter of 
the night-engagement ; and Juba, not doubt¬ 
ing but Curio would prefently come up to com¬ 
plete the victory began by his cavalry, fent to 
his General two thou fund Spanilh and Gaulifh 
horfe of his guard, and a fdect body of infantry. 

4 He 
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He himfeJf prepared to follow them, but more 
(lowly, with the reft of his army and forty ele¬ 
phants. 

Sabura, feeing Curio approach, formed his 
troops in order of batde * and advanced a de¬ 
tachment towards the enemy, as it were to flrir- 
mifh 5 with orders to run away, and (hew all 
the figns of terror and fright. Curio fuffered 
himfelf to be deceived by this common artifice. 
He quitted the eminences he was on, and de¬ 
fended into the plain •, made more confident 
than ever by the flight of the Numidians, not 
confidering that he was going to engage with 
infantry, that were fatigued by a march of fix- 

teen miles, and were unfupported by cavalry. 

The Numidian General took advantage of his' 
adverfary’s imprudence. As he knew his in¬ 
fantry was no match for that of the Romans, he 
did not fuffer it to engage, but kept it in good 
order at fome diftance. His cavalry was good 
and numerous ; with that he a&ed * ordering 
it to extend itfelf,- and furround the legions. 
This order was well executed, and procured 
him the viftory, fpite of all the efforts of the 
Romans. Their two hundred horfe did won¬ 
ders wherever they charged ; but their wearr- 
ntfs hindered them from purfuing thofe they 
broke. The infantry, who kept their ground, 
were ruined. If any cohort advanced out of 
the line, the aftive, alert, enemy difperfed, - 
and, having took a circuit, returned to the attack 
on another fide. Thus, all the lofs fell on the 
Romans; and the Numidians, on the contrary, 
were continually reinforced from Juba’s army, 
which was not far off. Curio was now fenfibie 
of his error, and endeavoured to regain the emi¬ 
nences, 
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nences. But Sabura’s cavalry prevented him,^ t R ^ 7 ° 3 * 
and deprived him of that laft refouree. 

Affairs being defperate, Cn. Domitius, Ge- Curio 
neral of the Korfe, thought at leaft he ought to ™ ake * 
fave the General. He comes to Curio, 
propofes to him to retire into the camp, where ont ht 
were five cohorts, promifing not to leave him ./pot. 

44 No, fays Curio, I will never appear before 
44 Csefar, after having loft the army he in- 
44 trufted me with.” He continued therefore 


to fight, until (lain by the enemy. All the 
foot were cut to pieces to a man. Of the two 
hundred horfe, who were in the aftion, very 
few efcaped. Thofe that flopped on the way 


returned to the camp. 

The Quaeftor, M. Rufus, had ftaid there, and Unhappy 

endeavoured to revive the drooping courage of/*" G J 
the foldiers. They demanded clamoroufly to tJhoavere 
be carried back into Sicily. He was forced to not pin 
promifeit, and to prepare for the embarkation.**'^ 

But fuch was the terror by fea and land, that 

nothing could be done with order and tranquil- (rue / t yan.{ 
lity, fo that few of them embarked and got to arrogame. 
Sicily. The reft, a great majority, fent their 


Captains to Varus, and furrendered, on a pro- 
mifeof their lives. Juba, who came foon after 
to Utica, did not think himfelf bound by the 
word of the Roman General; and, fpite of all 
reprefentations, inhumanly butchered moft of 
thofe who had furrendered, and fent the reft 


prifoners into his dominions. 

Thus totally perifhed that unfortunate army, Hep a ion 
by the bad conduct of its General : who made®” the m, f- 
himfelf an end fuirable to his mifeonduft, arTrafo. 
unworthy of his parts. Descended frorU an il- vi f 0 / 
luftrious houfe, born with a fublime genius and Curb, 

generous courage , he might, by honourable 
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°vfteps, have attained to the higheft preferments; 

,9 'But being debauched in his youth, and extrava¬ 
gantly ambitious, when old enough to fhare in 
the adminiftration of affairs; being obfervant 
of no rules but his pafiions, nor duty but his 
intereft, and difregardful of all laws and man¬ 
ners ; he only ferved to fhew by his example, 
that the greareft gifts of nature become ufelefs, 
and even fatal, to thofe who join not with them 
wifdom and moderation. His memory was fo 
odious, that theantient Commentator on Virgil 
has applied to him this verfe, which is in the 
enumeration of the flagitious dead that are pu- 
nifhed in Tartarus : u Vendidit bic auro patri - 
“ am, dominumque polentem impofuit . This 
“ man fold his Country, and brought in an 
“ imperious Tyrant.” I do not fay that the 
Poet had him in his thoughts, but the Commen¬ 
tator’s remark ihews what was the general opi¬ 
nion concerning Curio. Coelius will give us 
loon a fimilar example. 

Juba was arrogant even to infolence. This 
appears by the little regard he fhewed to the 
compofition granted by Varus to Curio’s fob 
diers. He behaved in the fame manner in 
every thing elfe. Utica was a city of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, He adted, notwithftanding, there 
as mafter, while he (laid •, and gave fuch or¬ 
ders, and made fuch regulations, as he thought 
proper j after which he returned into his king¬ 
dom. Africa from this time continued quiet, 
until fome of the remains of the Pharlalian 
route, having got together again there, raifed 
frcfli troubles. 
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folate, haughty , behaviour , by which he makes 
the mutineers return to their duty. Pride and 
indecency of Anthony's conduce. Gee far comes to 
Rome , takes poffeffwn of the Dictatorfuip, caufes 
himfelf to be elected Ccrfil , and prefides at. the 
election of the other Magijlratcs. Regulation in 
favour of debtors. Recall of exiles. The children 
of proferibed perfons reft or ed to the capacity of 
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army. Pompey encourages military exercifes by 
bis own example. General zeal and afeUion 
for Pompey s caufe. AJfembly of the Senate 
held by the Confuls at Theffalarca. Pompey 
declared foie Chief. Pompey*s fecurity as to 


Cg far's paffage into Greece. 


eagernefs 


to get there. He goes into Greece with twenty 
ikeufand legionaryfoldiers and fix hundred horfe. 
He dispatches Ftbullius to Pompey , with propo - 
fats for an accommodation. He makes himfelf 
ms fur of aimed all Epirus. Pompey comes up 
time enough to faze Dyrracbium , and encamps 
ever a gain ft his ad serfary , with the river Apfus 
b:iween them. Pompey 9 s fleet hinders the troops 
Cue far had left in Italy from croffing the flea. Bi- 
bulus's death. Pompey's harjhanfwer to Vibullius . 
New advances cf Cgfir , always re jelled. Cce- 
faPs forces at Brundifium are dilatory in join¬ 
ing him. He goes himfelf to fetch them. Fa¬ 
mous fpeech of Co: far to the mafter of the bark. 
Ardour cf Cerfar's foldiers. On receiving new 
orders , Anthony pa fifes from Italy into Greece 
with four legions. Meielius Scipio brings to 
Pompey the Syrian legions. Tyrannical beha¬ 
viour of that Prcconful. Cffar fends three de¬ 
tachments from bis army into sEtolia , Thcffa- 
iia, and Macedonia . Pompey avoids an en¬ 
gagement. Oefar attempts to inclofe Pompey in 
lines. Divers all ions about the lines. Prodi¬ 
gious valour of one of Cffars cohorts , and 
above all of the Centurion ScGva. Incredible 
patience cf Cafar's troops , when in want. 
Fruitkfs negotiation began by Cefar with Scipio. 
Pompey's army fuffers much. Two GauRJh Of- 
f.cers of Cczfar’s parly defert , and acquaint 

Pompey with the weak parts of his adverfary's 

f :nes. Pompey forces Cg jar's lines . Ccefar de¬ 

termines 
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termines to retreat into Tbejfalia. Shame and, 
grief of bis joldiers . Pompey , advijed fo go over 
to Italy , cboofes to fray in Greece. C-.efar joins 
Calvinus, His various difp oft ions according to 
the different dejigns Pom gey in igbl form . Caff r 
ftorms the city of Gamphi in Tbeffalia. He 
Jpares that of Metropolis. He comes to Pbar - 
falia. Pompey follows him . 


C ^SAR was informed at Marfeille that R * 
he had been appointed Dictator. This no- Q^/hr 
mination was wholly irregular. Suppofiug an numd 
occafion for one, it C'-uld only be done by me f:rator 
Confuls, who were actually in Pompcy’s camp, 

Lepidus was bold enough to ufurp tins impor- t \ K a > y . 
tant function of the fupreme Mug ill rates *, anti, Cxf.de 
by virtue of an ordinance of ihe People, a^£ lv * 
Praetor (by an unexampled attempt) nominated j ut .p om , 
a Didator. Casfar, who was no formaliff, k Cxi. 
was not offended at the irregularity of his no- Appian. 
mination. He wanted fome title, and lire out^f'!’*' 
for Rome, to take pofTcffion of the Diftator- 10 ’ T 
{hip, when a more preding affair con (trained 
him to turn off to Placentia. 

The ninth legion, which he had fent with the Cafars 

• t 7 

Others into Italy before him, when arrived at ninW ie ".. 
Placentia, mutinied, and demanded its difrr.if-^” n " M 
fion. Tlv pretence for this fedition was, thatsner.Cxf: 
they were worn out by labour, and dchrved to c - 69. 
have- at lait fome re.-c. The true reaf.n was, ^ ;jn * 
that, intend of enjoying the licence they pr*mi- 
fed thcmlirlves, C ' air made n:em obferve flrict 
clifcipi ne and would not fuller them to plun¬ 
der. * “ By vhw. caprice, fay they in Lucan, 

“ while we are comuvi.ed m commit the great- 

l O 

<’* elt of ail crimes, that or invading our native 

Y 2 u Ccun- 


• Imil's in omne nc f.:z, mrujibus ferroque ncccn^s, 
Paupertatc pii. Luc. r v z~o. 
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^ 7 ; 5 ,u Country, muft we be examples of virtue, 

' t9 ' <£ by the poverty we are forced to be content 
“ with.” Add, that he, who has made himfelf 
the head of a faction, has never fo much com¬ 
mand over his troops as a lawful General. The 
fame Lucan puts in the mouth of thefe muti¬ 
neers this reflection: * “ Caefar, fay they, was 
“ our General on the Rhine *, but here he is 
“ our Accomplice. The crime, that is common 
“ to us all, ought to equal us all. ,# Full of 
thefe notions, and fenfible of the want Csefar 
was in of their valour, they made no doubt of 
obtaining all they durft demand. 

They were much miftaken. Csefar, indul- 
ha _ A/ .. gent to his foldiers in every other matter, never 

forgave a breach of obedience ; and being fatif- 
ir; -j.bub fied that his prefence would over-awe them, 
k maka anc j there was no other way to intimidate 

a mo ^ ^ uc t0 fl iew t h at he did not fear it, he 
went to them ; 


tit; rfo 

r 

Jute, 


/:• ers re¬ 
turn t: 


i though their fury feemed capa- 
roar duty, ble of the greateft exceffes, even to the endan¬ 
gering his perfon. He took, however, the 
precaution to be accompanied by fome troops ; 
and, having affembied the mutineers, treated 
them with the utmoft contempt. He told 
them, that, (ince they demanded their difmiflion, 
they Ihould have it ; that he had no occafion 
for their fervice, and that he fhould never want 
foldiers to (hare his profperity and triumphs. 
But, he added, that, before he difbanded them, 
he fhould punifh their crime, and fhould deci¬ 
mate the legion. 

This (tile of authority, and menace, annihi¬ 
lated the fiercenefs of the mutineers. They 

threw 
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threw themfelves at his feet, begging pardon A * R - 7°3. 
with tears and lamentations. Caefar, finding Ant,C ' 49 ‘ 
them fubmifiive, abated fomewhat of his feve* 
rity ; but would not, however, let their /edi¬ 
tion go wholly unpunifhed. He ordered them 
to deliver up to him an hundred and twenty of 
the moft guilty, of whom twelve were appointed 
by lot for execution. The Officers, in concert 
with him, managed fo, that the lots fell on thofe 
who had been moft infolent. There was, how¬ 
ever, among the twelve an innocent foldier* who 
proved himfelf abfent when the legion mutinied, 

Csefar did him juftice, and put in his place the 
Captain who had informed againft him'. The 
legion was not quit for the punifhment of thefe 
twelve offenders. Caefar had a mind to break 
it. The foldiers were obliged to renew their 
intreaties, prayers, and tears, to obtain of him 
leave to continue in his fervice. 

It would have been well had he exafted mo- Pride and 
defty and good behaviour from his friends, with in jf e “™y 
the fame ftri&nefs as he exafted obedience from 
his foldiers. But he puniflied fedition leverely, duel, 
becaufe it endangered the very foundation of 
his power and fortune, and he overlooked the 

diforders of fuch as were ferviceable to him: 


Nothing can exceed the pride and indecency of Cic. ad 
the proceedings of Anthony, to whom Caefar^-*: & 
left the Government of Italy when he fet out for pjj^ 

Spain. viii 16. 

Anthony travelled over the whole country, Plut. Ant. 
from Brundifium to Rome, in a car drawn by 
lions. After him came in an open litter the ac- 
trefs Cytheris. The Magiftrates and moft repu¬ 
table Citizens of the municipal towns, that lay in 
his route, were obliged to go and meet Antho¬ 
ny, and pay their court to his aftrefc. Nor 

Y 3 were 
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•were they always admitted when they prefented 
' thenifeIves, lor he ofrn made them wait until 
he had flvp: off his wine. * “ Behold, fays 
“ Cicero, on this fubjeCt in a letter to Atticus, 
li what frame attends our ruin, and to what 
“ unworthy victors we fubmit! 55 

Caefar, having quelled, in the manner 1 have 
related, the fcdition at Placentia, ordered all 
his troops to march towards Brundifium, from 
whence he intended to tranfport them to 
•Greece*, and went himfelf to Rome, to take 
pcfiefr m of the Dictatorfrip. Though he had 

caufed himfelf to be appointed Dictator, which 
Magiftrate had regal power, he did not propofe 
to keep that place yet. But it was neceffary to 
him at rbi: time, either in order to make divers 
regulations ag-eeable to his intereft, or for the 
part.cultr purpole of making himfelf Conful, 
and pr.Going at the elections of the other Ma- 
giftrates. He began by filling the vacant em¬ 
ployments *, and in an Affembly of the People, 
at which he prefided as Diftator, was himfelf 
appointed Conful for the following year. He 
takes care to remark in his Commentaries, like 
a ltnct oblerver ot the laws, that he was then 
capable ot a freond Confulfhip, the interval of 

ten years being expired. This is a verbal ho¬ 
mage he paid to his duty, which his actions con¬ 
tinually violated. He gave himfelf for Col¬ 
leger Svrviiius Ihuricus, who obtained this dig- 
m.y b.Fly. For Pile, though Ge far’s father- 
in law, having exhorted him to fenu Deputies to 
Pompry to treat oi an accommodation ; Il’au- 
ncus oppoled the notion, and was rewaitlecj 

with 
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with the Confulfhip. This alone may prove to *- R „7 C 3- 

. _ „ r - - ... , J r ^ Ant. C. 49. 

the mod dim-fighted, that all the advances Las- 
far feemed to make to a peace were infincere. 

The Dictator afterwards appointed the Prsetors, 
the moft remarkable of whom were Ccelius and 
Trebonius; the iEdiles Curules, and the Quasf- 
tors. 

Many expected from him a general abolition Regulation 
of debts; or, which is the fame thing, a per- in favour 
million for all debtors to become bankrupts. 

. ,, . . , . r Lsi. JD19, 

This was what well agreed with the circum¬ 
stances of many of his partizans. But he did 

not think proper to proceed fo far, nor would 
abfolutely fap the foundation of credit, which is 
the cement of all human fociety. He took a 
middle courfe, and ordered, that arbiters fhould 
be chofe, who fhould make an eftimate of the 
pofleffions of all debtors, and fhould convey 
them in payment to their creditors at the price 
they bore before the war. By this regulation 
the creditors loft about a fourth of their due. 

Dio adds, that, as many were fufpefted of con¬ 
cealing their money to avoid payment, Casfar 
made an ordinance, forbidding any body to 
keep by him above * fixty thoufand fefterces. 

But the authority of this Hiftorian is not fuffici- 

ent to convince me of a faft of this fort, about 
which all other authors are filent. 

The reftoration of the exiles had been long Recall of 
expected. Caefar at length put it into execution exiles. 
in this firft Diftatorlhip. He palliates as much 
as poffible in his Commentaries this odious mea- 

fure, which annihilated paft judgments, and 
indicated a total overthrow of the State. But 

he increafed his ftrength thereby, and by this 

Y 4 extra- 


* $eiv:een four and five hundred pounds. 
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a. R^rr^.extraordinary benefit fixed in his party many 
' T9 perfons of diftinftion, who had it in their power 
to be very ferviceable to him. Milo alone was 
excepted out of this general amnefty. 

Gcfar merited lefs blame in exempting the 
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children of proicribed perfons from the punifh- 
ment ; m p 0 f ec j gy 11 a. By opening to them 

p.r/..} t ^ e ^ oor t0 p U ^[j c employments, which the 

murtherer of their fathers had fhut againft 
them, he did but follow his conftant fyftem of 

which was directly oppofite to that of 
and he put an end to a notorious in- 
lattice, which nothing but a particular conjunc¬ 
ture and the public quiet could have made fup- 
pcrtable. 

All this bufinefs was done in eleven days *, at 
the end of which Creiar abdicated the Diftator- 
fnip •, ar.J immediately fet out for Brundifium, 
in order to pals from thence into Greece. But, 
before I attend him there, I fhall relate by an¬ 
ticipation feme commotions that happened in 
Italy during his abfence ; and which, though 
inconfiderabie in themfelves, are interefting on 
account cf their authors. 

Coeiius, who was io warm at firft in Gufar’s 
caufe, and who wrote fo pathetically to Cicero 
n difiuaae him from joining Pompey, altered 

Full of am- 
the prefumption which great parts 
give to a fiery young man, he took heinoufly 

that Cvfar In -uld give T reborn us the Praetor- 

• . v - 

lh:p ci the City, which was that of the greateft 
cign-ty, without iufc] bring him to draw lots 
ir. This preference was enough to de- 
rach him from a party w herein h 

I 1 rp I -! ^ ^ <•*- 
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or. a iuhden his way of thinking 
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Aiming therefore at raifing difturbances at A - R 
Rome, he took under his protection the caufe 
of the debtors; in which he was perfonaliy con¬ 
cerned. For, * though there were folly and 
rafhnefs enough in his projects, yet was there 
more diforder in his private affairs. As Tre- 
bonius regulated the judgments he gave in 
this affair, by the law lately palfed by Csefar, 
Ccelius placed his Tribunal clofe by that of the 
Prator of the city, and declared, that he would 

receive the appeals of thofe who fhould think 
themfelves aggrieved by him. But Trebonius’s 
prudence and mildnefs were fuch, that no body 
appealed from him. Thus this firft attempt 
of Coelius proved unfuccefsful. This did not 
however difcourage him ; and being determined 
to keep no meafures, fince he could by no 
other means inflame and ftir up the People, 
he propofed two mod unjuft and leditious laws; 
the one, to exempt all the tenants in Rome 
from paying rent j the other, for a general 
abolition of debts. This bait took with the 
multitude •, and Ccelius, at their head, came 
and attacked Trebonius on his Tribunal, drove 
him thence, and wounded fome about him. 

It was, doubtlefs, in thefe circumftances that 
he wrote Cicero a letter, in a very different ftile 
from his preceding ones. In it he appears ex¬ 
tremely concerned, that he did not go with 
him to Pompey’s camp. He therein fhews 
contempt and horror for thofe with whom he 
had united, f “ I had rather, fays he, perifh, 

* Pejor illi res fami Haris, ‘ delitatis non e/Tet, eje&i jam- 
quam mens erat. VelL II. pridem hinc eiiemus- Nam 
68. hie nunc,- nec homo, 

f Crede mihi; perire fa- nec ordo quifquam eft, niii 
tius ell, quam hos videre. Pompeianus. Cal. ad Cic. 
Qciod fi timor velte cru* 17 * 

a “ than 
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“ than fee fuch people. Every body hates us 

49 c; 
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here 
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mere is no order of men, no, nor a 
man, that is not a well-wilher to 
your eaufc. And, was there not lb me ap- 
6; prcheTiun of fevericy from your party, we 
“ had been long ago drove out of Rome. 5 * 
He, in cozfequir.cc, invi\s Pompey to fend 
troops into Italy. * Your party, fays he 
ts to Cicero, is alrtp, and does not fee our 
44 ve:i<: ef, and where we are expoied. You 
“ hazard a battle, in which you are to blame, 
“ I Jo not know your troops *, but I know 
“ that curs can fight \vd , a,.J well iuftain 
harger and cold.’* 

The cxp..d’eT Cadizs propofed was very 
di-lant. v*;* r y ur;c;re.do *, nor had he time given 
him to wait rc. if. S.rvi ius Ifturicus, who, as 
Cor.fJ had fup.en.e authority in the city ; 
hiving iln: fur iomv troops, made a Senatus 
cznf:i:um , which intcrJ.ftcd t) Ccelius the 
functions of his office. And, in confequence 
of it, he Caufed the bills of the laws of that 
Prmtor to be tore down ; refufed him admit¬ 
tance into the Senate *, ard drove him out of 
his Tribunal, whence he was going to harangue 
the People. Caelius refilled, for a while, be¬ 
ing fupported by his own obftinacy, and fome 
factious people. 

I would not mention here a fa ft, ill-fuiting 
the gravity of an Hiftorian, did it not let in 
a ftrong light the pertinacious, infulting, turn 
of that Orator. The Conful having broke to 


• Vos cormiris, nec ad- 
huc mini videmini intelli- 
gere, quam nos pateamus, & 

earn fimus imbecilli . . . 
Quid iflic faciti: r Prslium 


expe&atis, quod firmiffimum 
eft. Veftra? copias non novi. 
Noftri valde depugnare, & 
facile algere, & efurire con- 
fuerunt. Idem, ibid. 

• pieces 
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pieces his chair of office, he provided himfelf A * R *7°3- 
with another; which he garnilhed with ftraps Ant? c ' 
of leather, to reproach his enemy with having 
been formerly whipped by his father. This 
forry jeft was of no fervice to him. He was 
at length obliged to give way to right and 
force ; and defired permiffion to quit Rome, 
pretending to go and juftify himfelf to Caefar, 
who was then in Theffaly. But he had no 
fuch intention. He wanted to go and join 
Milo, who, in concert with him, was actually 
fcouring about Italy, and labouring to excite 
new commotions. 

The motive that animated Milo was anger, 
to find himfelf alone continued in banifhmenc 
by Gefar, when all other exiles had been re¬ 
called. As he was an old friend of Coelius, 
and they were both (though for different rea- 
fons) difcontented with Caffar, they eafily allo¬ 
cated. And Milo had fome beginning of 
military force in the remains of the gladiators, 
which he bought formerly to entertain the Peo¬ 
ple with in the fhews he gave them. 

Thcfe two men, equally audacious and en- 
terprizing, might, if they could have joined, 
have given fome trouble to Ge far’s friends in 
Italy. But Milo’s death quite difconcerted their 
projects. He had already got about him a 
number of vagabonds, wretches, and Haves, 
whofe chains he had broke. With this band 
having undertook to befiege Compfa *, in the 
country of the Hirpinii, he was (lain by a (tone 
from a machine on the walis. Coeiius did not 
long furvive him, but was killed alfo near 
Thuriumf, by fome of Gefar’s Spanilh and 

* Conza in the kingdom of Naples. 
f The ancient Sybaris , a maritime city on the gulf of Tarento. 

Gaulifh 
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Gaulilh troopers, whom he attempted to de- 

* 49 ’bauch and get on his fide, by promifes of 
money. 

Milo and Ccelius do not appear to have 
been lamented by any body, though they had 
both great parts. Milo was the molt courageous 
of men, but his valour degenerated into auda¬ 
city and temerity. It is a Angularity not at all 
to his credit, that he fhould be at once rejefted 
by the two parties that then divided the Re¬ 
public ; and that, when he was banifhed Rome 
by Pompey, he fhould not be entertained by 
Caefar. 

As to Ccelius, he advanced much the glory 
of eloquence, and is reckoned (as well as Curio) 
among tbofe Orators who are the ornament 
of a learned age. His letters to Cicero abound 
with wit, and unite gayety and humour with 
Force and elevation. But great vices diflionoured 
thefe fo ineftimable talents. He was prodigal, 
debauched, without principles, without conduit, 
ready to facrifice honour and virtue to his ad¬ 
vancement, and his advancement itfelf to his 
refentment. For he was extravagantly choleric, 
fo as to be infupportable in company. * Of 
this Seneca has preferved an extraordinary in- 
ftance. Ccelius fupped one night with a client, 
who was a moft patient, meek, man. This per- 
fon, well-acquainted with the temper of his 
patron, approved of and applauded all he faid. 
Ccelius grew hereupon impatient to find no 


* Ccelium Oratorem iuifTe 
iracundiGinum conllat. Cum 
quo, ur a'-un:, ccer.:bi: in 


Cdbiculo iectu patientix* c 
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copuhm conjeclo rixarn c;js 
cum quo hsrebar eJjgere. 


Optimum judicavit, quid- 
quid aixifiet fenui, k fecun- 
da$ agerc. Non tulit Ccelius 
afTentientem, fed cxciainavit: 
Die aiiquid contra, ut duo 

fimus. Sen. de In. III. S. 
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matter for deputation, and cried'Dut paffionate- A - R. 703. 
ly to this eternal approver, “ For once fay no, Ant ' c ‘ 49 ‘ 
46 that we may differ.” 

The infurredUon and death of Milo and Pompey s 
Ccelius are fads that happened under Caefar’s/^*™- 
fecond Confulfhip. There yet remains of the^'^^ 
COnfulfhip of Lentulus and Marcellus the mili -army. 
tary preparations made by Pompey. ThefeCaef, 
were great indeed \ for he had made a proper 
ufe of the time given him by Csefar’s Spanifli 
expedition. Befides the five legions that he 
had tranfported with himfelf from Italy, ano¬ 
ther had been fent him from Sicily •, and he 
had raifed three in Crete, Macedonia, and Afia, 
re-affembling all the veterans he could, who 
had been fettled in thofe countries by former 
Generals. He expefted alfo two legions that 
Metellus Scipio was to bring out of Syria. 

As for auxiliary forces, all the Kings and 
Nations of Greece and the Eaft had furnifhcd 
him with archers, (lingers, and cavalry. This 
foreign cavalry, of various nations, amounted 
to three thoufand fix hundred men. Some of 
the corps, of which it was compoled, were 
commanded by their Kings, in perfon •, the 
mod eminent among whom was old Dejotarus, 
whom zeal and affection for Pompey brought 
there, at the head of fix hundred horfe. The 
provifions, ammunition, and money, were 
proportionable to the greatnefs of this force. 

But, above all, Pompey had took care to pro¬ 
vide a formidable fleet. He had collected (hips 
from Afia and the Cyclades, from Corcyra, 

Athens, Pontus, Bithynia, Syria, Cicilia, Phoe¬ 
nicia, and Egypt. * It was in his marine, that 


* Pompeii omucconlilium 
Themilloeleum ell- Exifti- 
jjttt enim, qui mare tencar. 


eum receffe rernrii potiri, 

Cic. ad Att. X. 8, 


he. 
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he, after the example of Themiftocles, placed 
C *~ Q his hopes of viftory ; fatisfied, that he, who 1 
was matter at fea, would neceflarily give the 
law. This fleet was ftationed along the coaft 
of Epirus and Illyricum, under different Com¬ 
manders, who were all fubordinate to Bibulus, 
as Admiral. 

Bibilas Pompey had, at firft, defigned this impor- 
Mmiral. t ant Command for Cato, and had promifed 
PL-; Car. g, JC re fl e &cd afterwards, or his 

friends made him reflect, that he would there¬ 
by give too much power to that rigid Repub¬ 
lican, whole foie view was to maintain the old 
Government: that, as foon as Csefar was van- 
quifhed, Cato would be tor Pompey’s laying- 
down his arms *, and that he would be in a 
condition to compel him to it, when at the 
head of a fleet of above five hundred (hips. 
This reflection (truck Pompey, whofe defigns 
were not quite fo honed as Cato’s, and de¬ 
termined him to conftitute Bibulus Admiral. 
He could not have pitched on a man worfe- 
afreeded to Csefar, but he could eafily have 
chcfe an abler Commander. 

Pompey took care to exercife himfclf his 

tnenrega land-forces. He did more, he fet them an 

/ * * 

I'-crr^s exam pk 5 and, though he was near fixty years 
b. l:i old, he entered the lids, both on foot and 

horleback, and was the fird to lend a hand to 
all military works. This behaviour made him 
extremely popular. It charmed the lbldiers, 
and made them confident, to fee Pompey per¬ 
form his exercifes as a young man, draw and 
return his fword on horleback at full fpeed, 
and lance a javelin, not only with (kill, buc 
with a vigour that few in their prime could 
furpafs. 
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Mean time the year was near expiring *, and A - R - 
the Confuls, who had lent their names and Ant,C * 49 ' 
miniftry to all that had been hitherto done, 
had a mind, before they were out of office, 
to give as regular a lorm as circumftances would 
allow to the adminiftration of affairs. They 
had about them the flower of the Senate, to the 
number of more than two hundred j which 
confequcntly might well reprefent that auguft 

Affembly. The general opinion, that Pom- General 
pey’s caufe was that ot the State and Liberty ,Zealand 

had united with him even thofe who had par- a Jl (: 1 J on 
ticular reafons to fhun him. Brutus, whofe-^/ Zfi. 
father he had killed, and who, for that reafon,pjut. 
would never before take any notice of, or fee bomp & 
him, came now to pay his refpefts, and fubmit Brur * 
to him, as head of the defenders of the Re¬ 
public. A Senator, called by Plutarch Sex. 

Tidius, who was very old and lame, croffed 
the fea alfo to get to Pompey’s camp. When 
he arrived, feverai laughed at him ; but Pom- 
pey got up, and received him with great civi - 
lity ; judging rightly, that he did much ho¬ 
nour to his caufe, in overcoming the obftacles 
*)f age and infirmity, and in expofmg himfelf 
to dangers with him, when he might have 
continued in Italy in iafety. 

This general a tied ion to Pompey was much 
ftrengthened by his coming to a refolution,- 
upon Cato’s repreientation, not to kill any 
Ro man in cold blood, and not to plunder any 
city in friend {kip or alliance with the Roman 
Empire. Every body was fo charmed to'find 
moderation and tnikinds added to the juftice 
of the caufe, that even thofe, who could not 
flvare in the war by actual fervice, did what 
they -.id-: by pr.ivers and fows * and they 

were 
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dared ioli 
Chief :' 
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Lucan. 
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A rrian. 
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a. r. 7C3. were confidered as enemies to Gods and Men, 
. t 9- ^ not w j^ pompey fuccefs. 

jfimblsof The Confuls affembled the Senate in the city 
tkt Sen&u 0 f Theffalonica ; where, for drifter obferva- 
beidby the t j on ^ j aws anc j cuftoms, they had conie- 

Cor.fHis at , , . , , ' t -, 

<ryjjak- crated a place with augural ceremonies, ror 

it was only in a place fo prepared, that the 
Senate could regularly make decrees. Lentu- 
lus fpoke firft, and propofed, that it ihould 
be declared, that the Affembly, then aftually 
fitting at Theflalonica, was the true Roman 
Senate. He added, that, neverthelefs, as it was 
impoffible for them to appoint Magidrates, it 
would be proper to order, that the Commands 
of all then in power Ihould be continued ; and 
that thofe who were then Confuls, Praetors, 
and Quaedors, Ihould keep their authority, and 
exercife their functions, by the names of Pro- 
confuls. Propraetors, and Proquaedors. Ladly, 
he reprefented, that the podure of affairs re¬ 
quired a Angle Head ; and that nobody could 
difpute that honour with Pompey. Every one 
applauded this propofal 3 and a decree pafled 
accordingly. Thus Pompey obtained alone 
the fupreme authority, which till then he had 
fhared, nominally, at lead, with the Confuls. 
This Senate alfo decreed honours -.id thanks to 
the Kings and Nations that favoured their caufe. 
And in particular young Ptolomy, King of 
Egypt, under whofe name, and by whofe au¬ 
thority, Pompey was foon alter murthered, had 
the poffeffion of his Crown confirmed by this 
Affembly, in exclufion of his fider, the famous 
Cleopatra ; though Hie had a right to it by 
the will of Ptolomy Auletes, their common 
lather, who left his Crown to his elded fon 
and elded daughter, jointly. 


I laid 
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I faid, that the year was almoft expired ; but,*' R - 7°3- 

• r Ant* C. 49* 

in reality, it was only the beginning of autumn, 
when all this happened. For it is to be ob- 
ferved, that, as the civil year of the Romans p om p^ s 
was then in great confufion, they reckoned fecurity 
that the end of December, which was really 
only the beginning of Oftober. It was there-^* 
fore yet pradticable to Keep the field ; butGrm*. 
Pompey was going to diftribute his troops Cat 
among the maritime cities of Epirus, while 
his fleet was to guard the whole coaft, and 
prevent Gefar’s paffage. However, neither 
he, nor Bibulus, thought themfelves under a 
neceffity of being very watchful yet; imagin¬ 
ing they had before them great part of the 
autumn and all the winter, nor thinking that 
Casfar could have any intention to come over 
before the return of the fine weather. This was 
being very ill-acquainted with Gefar, and ha¬ 
ving little attended to the many proofs he had 
given of his prodigious a&ivity. He was fo 
eager to pafs into Greece, that he would not 
even flay at Rome till the firft of January, to 
take poffeflion of the Confulfhip; but fet out 
for Brundifium when there remained only a few 
days of December. It was in that city he went 
through the ceremony of taking poflrffion of 
that office. 


C. Julius Cesar II. 

t A. R. 7^4. 

F. OERVILIUS ISAURICUS. Anr. C. 4*, 

He pes to 


Csefar found at Brundifium twelve legions Gr ? ec * 
and all his cavalry. But, notwithflanding his™'* 
orders to build and aflemble as many fhips as thmfand 
poflible, he had fcarce enough to embark feven legionary 

legions and fix hundred horfe. And yet thefe-^J*™ 

Vol. XIII. Z fcg«ons h J rti 
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A : R c ^*l e gi° ns were ^ ar ^ rorr being complete. The 

* Gauliffi wars, and their long march from Spain 
to Brundifium, had confiderably thinned their 
ranks; and their abode, during the heat of the 
fummer, in the unwholefome country of Apulia 
had made moft of them ill. 

Thefe many difficulties did not retard Caffar. 
He affembles his forces, and reprefentsto them, 
that the end of all their labours drew near, 
and they had now only one lafi: effort to make ; 
that, as he had not fhips anfwerable to their 
number, they would do well to leave behind 
them their baggage and flaves that would take 
up the room of ferviceable people ; and that 
they Ihould put all their hopes in viftory, and 
the generofity of their General. They all rea¬ 
dily confented to what was propofed j and 
Ccefar embarked in his tranfports twenty thou- 
fand legionary foldiers and fix hundred horfe, 
under an effort of but twelve men of war. 
With this force he went to face a fleet of five 
or fix hundred veffels, and a land army of 
above fixty thoufand commanded by Pompey. 

He let fail the fourth of January, according 
to the faulty calculation of the Romans, but, 
properly fpeaking, on the fourteenth of O£to- 
ber. The next day he arrived at the * Cerau- 
nian mountains; and having found among the 
rocks and Ihelves, with which that coaft a- 
bounds, a tolerable road, he debarked : for he 
durft not go to any port, as he knew they 
were all in the enemy's poffeffion. In fa£t, 
Lucretius Vefpillo guarded that of Oricum t 
with eighteen men of war i and Bibulus had an 

* Monti dilla Chimera. 

A city of Efiruj , near the Ceraunian mountains. 

hundred 
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hundred and ten at || Coreyra. But the firft a 704-■ 

durft not hazard an engagement •, and the other n ‘ 
had not time to re-affemble his failors and fol- 
diers, who were difperfed in full fecurity. 

As foon as Caefar had landed his troops, his 
firft care was to fend back his Ihips to Brun- 
difium, to bring over his other legions and 
cavalry. Thirty of thefe veffels fell into the 
hands of Bibulus; who had put to fea, though 
fomewhat late, and by a cruelty the more de- 
teftable, as it was contrary to the humane refo- 
lution made by thofe from whom he derived 
his authority, he not only burnt the fhips, but 
alfo the matters they belonged to, and the 
failors on board. Shame and vexation, for 
having differed Caefar to pafs over, made him 
the more vigilant to prevent at lead the paffage 
of the forces yet in Italy ; and he guarded with 
extraordinary care all the coaft from Salonaf 
in Dalmatia to Oricum. 

Pompey was then in Macedonia. Casfar \ttt £f- 
who defigned to feize on the maritime cities 0 {patches 
Epirus, and particularly on Dvrrachium, where 

, r , ' ' • v r , , to Pompey, 

all the enemy s magazines were, ddpatched to witbpro- 
him, perhaps to amufe him, Vibullius Rufus pofals fir 
with new propofals for a peace. This Vibullius an “ crom ~ 
had been twice taken by C^efar ; the firft 
at Corfinium, the next in Spain. Having been 
therefore twice indebted to him for his life. 


and being alfo much in Pompey’s efteem, 
Casfar thought him a proper perfon to nego¬ 
tiate between them. 

His inftruftions were : u That, after the mif- 
“ fortunes they had both experienced, Pom- 


|[ IJland of Corfu 

f This city is ruined; and cut of its ruins has been formed 
the city of Spalatrc , four milts of. 
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A * R i 7 °J* t6 pey in Italy and Spain, and Csefar in Illy- 
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44 ricum and Arne, it was time to learn rrom 
44 thofe bloody leffons, and liften to an accom- 
44 modation. That the prefent moment was 
44 the moft favourable in that refpeft, they 
44 could ever expeCt ; becaufe, not having yet 
44 tried one another’s ftrength, and confidering 
44 themfelves as equals, there would be more 
44 likelihood of agreeing on terms ; whereas, 
44 if one of them once got the fuperiority, he 
44 would exaft every thing from the other, and 
44 give up nothing. He therefore propofed, 
44 that they Ihould agree to have their diffe- 
44 rences determined at Rome by the Senate 
44 and People; and, that this judgment might 
44 be made freely, that they (hould both fwear 
44 forthwith at the head of their armies, to dif- 
44 band all their national and auxiliary forces 
44 in the fpace of three days.” 

Thefe propofals were palpably fallacious. 
Pompey would never confent that this determi¬ 
nation (hould be made at Rome, where his 
adverfary was then mafter. The proje& of 
difbanding all the armies was more fpecious 
than practicable ; and, if it could have been 
executed, would have been very unequal, 
C^far’s veterans would have re-affembled about 
him on the firft fignal; whereas Pompey’s 
new levies would not have been fo eafily re¬ 
called. Laftly, C^far well knew that Pompey 
had no inclination for peace. Thus it is plain, 
as I have frequently obferved, that he only 
endeavoured to have appearances on his fide, 
and the credit ot pacific intentions, while he 
breathed nothing but war. 

This he profecuted with his ufual diligence. 
It coft him no more to take pofieffion of 

Oricum 
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Oricum and Apollonia, than to prefent himfelf^^^ 
before thofe places; and all Epirus followed* 
their example. There yet remained the city of kimjelf 
Dyrrachium ; towards which Csefar advanced m *J tcr °f 
with fuch diligence, that he marched a day \pjf us a / 
and a night without taking any reft himfelf, Pompey 
or allowing his foldiers to take any. This ww « 
town was alfo the chief objeft of Pompey 
care, as foon as he knew of his adversary *Sf a JeDyr- 
landing in Greece. He ran thither in hafte, rachium , 
and was happy enough to get there firft. When**^**" 
Gefar found Dyrrachium was fafe from his at- 
tack, he halted, and encamped on one fide of again]} 
the river Apfus: Pompey came alfo with his bUadwr- 
whole force, and encamped on the other fide. 

Caefar could not undertake any thing more jpf us be -- 
now, till joined by his troops from Italy. But tween 
the coaft was fo well guarded by the enemy , them ' , 
that their paflage was impra&icable ; and he 
wrote to Calenus, whom he left at Brundifium, den the 
not to be in hafte about coming over. This''™?' 

order was very timely. Calenus, who had^^ 
already failed out of port, put back again. A i„ Italy 
Angle Ihip continued its route, and was taken/row crojf- 
by Bibulus ; who with his ufual cruelty put to 
death all on board, both freemen and (laves. Bibulms 

If Bibulus greatly incommoded Csefar, by death. 
being mafter of the fea ; Caefar, who was maf- 
ter on Ihore, was very troublefome to Bibulus, 
in his turn, by hindering him from getting 
water or wood, or coming near the (bore. 

His fleet was obliged to fetch from the ifland 
of Corcyra all its neceflaries *, and once, when 
foul weather prevented their receiving refrefti- 
ments from thence, the foldiers were necefiitated, 
for want of water, to colled the dew which 
in the night fell on the hides that covered their 


z 3 


(hips. 
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No body fucceeded him in the 
command of the whole fleet 


Tzmtf'i 


him leifure to give audience to Vibullius Rufus. 


rg, 


tt 


■ R c '^*fhips. Spite of thefe difficulties, Bibulus kept 

at lea. But at laft he funk under them ; for, 
being took ill, and not having proper affiftancc 
on board, yet refufing to quit his poft, he 
died at fea. 

, but each fquadron 
was governed, independently of the reft, by its 
particular Commander. 

The danger Dyrrachium was in, and Pom- 
harjb an- pey’s eagernefs to fuccour it, had not afforded 

/ ‘ f'T tO 

hbuLjs. things were fomewhat quieter, in the 

camp near the river Apfus, he fent for him, 
and ordered him to figr.ify what he had to fay 
from Csefar. But Vibullius had fcarce began, 
before Pompey interrupted him, by exclaim- 

What is my life or country to me, 
46 if I muft be beholden to Csefar for them ? 
“ And will it be believed that I am not in- 
“ debted to him for them, if he by an accom- 
4C modation reftores me to Rome ? ” 

Caefar, informed of this anfwer, continued 
the old game ; and, the more intra&able he 
Cffi r found Pompey, the more he affedted to make 
rc ' advances. Thus, as the foldiers of the two 
armies often joined in convention, he took 
advantage of the opportunity ; and Vatinius by 
his order advanced to the river-fide. We know 
what fort of a man this Vatinius was; and 
that there centered in him every thing that was 
capable ot exciting contempt and hatred. No 
mouth con’d be fo proper to difcredit even the 
language of equity and reafon. He cried with 
a loud voice, 44 Will it not be permitted to 
citizens to lend Deputies to their fellow- 
citizens about peace ? This is what is never 
:t remind, even to robbers and pirates. And 

44 can 
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u can there be purer intentions than ours, fince A - R * 704. 
“ we only labour to prevent the civil butchery Ant ' Cl 48, 
u of friends and countrymen ? ” 

If we are to credit Caefar’s relation, his ad- 
verfary confented to an interview, only to put 
in execution an aft of perfidy : For the next 
day, when the Deputies on both fides were met 
at the time and place appointed, while Labienus 
was debating with Vatinius, on a fudden thofe 
of Pompey’s party threw their javelins, and 
wounded feveral of Csfar’s people * and Va¬ 
tinius himfelf efcaped with difficulty, being 
covered by the foldiers lhields. Labienus then 
lifted up his voice, and cried, u Leave off 
tc prating of an accommodation : for you muft 
“ not expeft peace, till you bring us Casfar’s 
“ head ” A moft brutal declaration from a 
man, who ought at leaft to have had in re- 
fpeftful remembrance the benefits he had re¬ 
ceived from his old General ! 

But I cannot help obferving, that for the faft 
I have juft now related, and fome preceding 
ones of the fame nature, we have no other 
authority than Caffar’s *, and it is not juft to 
credit him altogether in what reflects on his 
enemies. To be fure there was great haughti- 
nefs and feverity in the procedure of Pompey 
and his partizans. Thefe accounts of their 
cruelty and perfidy may be true *, but they may 
alfo be exaggerated, and even altered in par¬ 
ticulars of moment. 

The armies of G^far and Pompey continued Cxfars 
a good while in fight of one another, feparated troop left 
only by a fmall river, without any thing palling 
between them but fome flight (kirmifties. The j-}*™**^ 
great objeft of the care of their two Generals^w^ 
was the army left at Brundifium j which Caefar^w* 
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;r impatiently expected, and whofe paffage Pom* 
t pey was greatly interefted to prevent. Libo, 
who commanded a fleet of fifty Ihips, flattered 
himfelf for fome time that he fliould be able 
to detain thefe troops in Italy, and abiolutely 
hinder them from putting to lea. He came 
with his fleet and took poffeffion of a little 
ifland over-againft the port of Brundifium ; 
and, if he could have maintained his poft, 
would have fo blocked up the port that no¬ 
thing could have ftirred out. But Anthony, 
who was then in the town, having ported ca¬ 
valry all along the coaft to hinder the enemy 
from watering, Libo was forced to retire igno- 
minioufly. 

Several months were fpent in this manner, 
and the winter was almoft over, which was the 
only time for Cae far’s forces to hazard the paf¬ 
fage. If they ftayed till fine weather, Pom- 
pey’s fleet, being then able to a 61 and extend 
itfelf, would render it abfolutely impradlicable. 
Gefar could not but think that his Lieutenants 
were negligent, and had let (lip fome precious 
; moment, when a fair wind might have brought 
.--.them to Greece. A delay, fo contrary to his 
temper, extremely vexed him. The want he 
was in of a reinforcement, his uneafinefs and 
impatience, perhaps, too, even fome fufpicion 
or Anthony’s fidelity, made him relolve on an 
experiment, which he takes no notice of in his 

Cemmer-raric?, coubtiefs on account of its ra(la- 

# 

nefs •, bu: wh.ch all other writers unanimoufly 


rroorr. 

He determine! to go in perfon after the 
tardy troops, for this purport' he lent, to¬ 
wards night, three Haves to hire a bark on the 

as it were lor a courier from him to 

Italy, 
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Italy. Towards midnight he came himfelf, A. R, 704* 
difguifed as a flave *, and (they fet out. The Ant,c 
wind was high; however, they got well enough 
to the river’s mouth. But there, the waves of 
the fea, meeting with the water of the river, 
put the little veffel in fuch manifeft danger, 
that the mafter ordered the rowers to turn 
back, fince it was not pofiible to advance. 

Csefar upon this difcovers himfelf; and addref- 
fing the mafter, u * What are you afraid of? 

“ fays he, you carry Cadar and his Fortune.” 

The mafter and crew, extremely furprized, 
redouble their efforts, and vigoroufly ftem the 
waves. But they were at laft forced to give way 
to an element not to be overcome by human 
obftinacy : and, as it was near day, and Caffar 
was afraid of being feen by the advanced 
guards of the enemy, he fuffered himfelf, 
with much relu&ance, to be carried back to 
the place where he embarked. Thus he re¬ 
turned to his camp ; having attempted an 
aftion more becoming, if I may fay fo, a Par- 
tizan, than a General. 

The courage and confidence of his foldiers Ardour of 
were fuch, that, when they faw him come back, Cafor's 
they complained, that he fhould not think him~^ frJ * 
felt fecure of victory with them alone. They 
thought it ftrange, that he Ihould expofe him¬ 
felf in going after other forces, as if thofe 
he had were not fufficient. On the other fide, 
thofe who were left in Italy burnt with im¬ 
patience to crofs the fea •, and, (landing on 
the fhore and beach, looked towards Epirus ; 


* Quid times ? Ctefarem exprejfed, n* K«Hr#pe$ 
vehis. Flor. Plutarch and 
Appian add , what 1 haw 
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^^’^haftening, at leaft by their wiffies, the hour 
L of their departure. But their Officers detained 
them on account of the danger. 

Os rtcciv- Cadar well knew the ardour of his foldiers. 
irg nnv c h ere f ore wro te in a fevere manner to his 

Lieutenants at Brundifium, commanding them 
pajfes from to fail the fir ft fair wind; and, in cafe they 
Italy into did not fpeedily execute his orders, he gave 

^“bfeur P° fthumius 5 who brought them, a letter ad- 
kpnt' dreffed to the foldiers themfelves 5 in which 

he exhorted them to embark under the con¬ 
duct of this Pofthumius, and to trouble them¬ 
felves about nothing but getting on fhore, 
without minding what became of the ffiips •, 
becaufe, he faid, he wanted men, not Ihips, 
He acquainted them, that they would Hand 

the beft chance of efcaping the enemy on the 
coaft of Apollonia. 

C*f. Such preffing orders had the defired effe&. 

Anthony and Calenus took advantage of a 
fouth wind ; and having embarked in their 
tranfports four legions (three of which were 
old corps, and one new-raifed) and eight 
hundred horfe, put to fea. They were in 
great danger in the pafiage •, and efcaped 
merely by a piece of luck, which, far from 
juftifying, evidences on the contrary the teme¬ 
rity of their enterprize. They were difcovered 
off ot Dyrrachium. Immediately Coponius 
flips out of port after them, with fixteen Rho¬ 
dian gallies. The fight would have been 
very unequal between gallies and tranfports. 
Therefore Anthony and Calenus had nothing 
to do but to make off as faft as poffible. But 
finding themfelves vigoroufly purfued, and 
almoft overtaken, they ran into a fmall port, 
which did not fhelter them from the iouth 

wind. 
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wind. But they preferred the hazard of being a. R. 704. 
loft to that of fighting. At that inftant the c 
wind changed from fouth to fouth-weft, and 
put them in perfeft fecurity. For the fouth- 
weft wind did not incommode them in the 
port. The fame wind, which is tempeftuous, 
beat fo furioufly on the Rhodian gallies, that 
they were broke to pieces againft the ftiore. 

Not one efcaped ; and almoft all their crews 
were drowned. Coponius however was faved. , 
Several of the rowers were alfo took out of 
the water by Caefar’s people, and fent into 
their country, with great humanity. What 
would have become of Anthony, what of 
Caffar himfelf, had it not been for this change 
of wind, which looks like an incident con¬ 
trived on purpofe to deliver them from a dan¬ 
ger into which an excefiive boldnefs had pre¬ 
cipitated them ? What judgment would have 
paffed on Caefar’s orders, if his tranfports had 
been either beat and took by the Rhodian fqua- 
dron, or broke to pieces in the port by the 
violence of the wind ? 

Two (hips of Anthony’s fleet were left be¬ 
hind *, and, not knowing what route their Com¬ 
mander had took, they dropped anchor over- 
againft Liffus, a little town on the fame coaft 
as Dyrrachium, to the north, and three miles 
from the port of Nymphseum, wherein An¬ 
thony had been faved, Otacilius, who com¬ 
manded in Liffus, immediately fent feveral 
Ihips to take thefe two veffels, or compel them 
to furrender. On this occafion appeared, as 
Casfar obferves, how great a difference dif¬ 
ferent degrees of courage make in the con¬ 
dition of men expofed to the fame danger. 

One of thefe veffels carried two hundred and 

twenty 
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^^704.twenty new-raifed foldiers ; the other lefs than 
u ,4 *‘two hundred veterans. The new levies, fright¬ 
ed at the number of their adverfaries, and fa¬ 
tigued with fea-ficknefs, furrendered, on pro- 
mife of their lives. But Otacihus did not 
keep his word ; for he ordered them all to be 
cruelly (lain in his prefence. The veterans, on 
the contrary, would not hear of laying down 

their arms, and obliged the pilot to run the 
veflel afhore. Thus they landed *, and, Otacilius 
having fent againft them four hundred horfe, 
they made a (tout defence, killed fome of 
them, and rejoined the main army. 

Soon after, Anthony was received into Liffus; 
From whence he returned moll of his Ihips to 

Brundifium, to feech over the remaining troops 
defigned for tranfportation ; referving never- 
thelefs lome fhips of Gaulifh flru&ure, that, if 
Pompey (as it was rumoured) lhould attempt 
to return to Italy, Csefar might be able to 
follow him. 

Anthony’s intention was to join his General. 
Pompey made fome motions to hinder this 
junction ; and even endeavoured to furprize 
Anthony into an ambufcade; but in vain. 
C^far, informed of the arrival of the long- 
expected reinforcement, went to meet it ; and, 
having effe&ed the junftion, found himfelf 
at the head of eleven legions, which, though 
incomplete, made neverchelefs an army of forty 

thoufand men. 

Pompey’s forces, which were already more 
confiderable than Casfar’s, as to number, re- 

tb* Syrian ceived alfo an augmentation about the fame 
IqhKs. time, by the arrival of Metellus Scipio in Ma- 
‘j^rar.izvc. ce d on j a . This man, more illuftrious on ac- 

9°tb~: Ur count his birth and rank, than of his capa- 
P 'Konj'al. City 
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city and conduct, had been fent into* Syria at A * R *7<^ 
the beginning of the war, as ] mentioned, j n Ant,c *^ 8, 
the quality of Proconful *, to draw from thence 


what troops were there, and bring them to the 
afiiftance of his fon-in-law Pompey. He dis¬ 
charged his truft in a manner that did no ho- ^ 


nour to his party. He is accufed in Gefar’s 
Commentaries of exactions, oppreffions, and 
vexations of all forts, throughout Syria and 
Afia Minor. True it is, that Gefar feems to 


have had a perfona! diflike to him, and takes 
a palpable pleaiure in fpeaking ill of him. 

But all we know from other hands, concerning 
the life and proceedings of Metellus Scipio, 
gives us no right to fuipeft Gefar’s teftimony, 
though he was his enemy. We may call to 
mind fome things we have mentioned elfe- 
where : and Jotephus relates, that, while hejofeph. 
was in Syria, he beheaded Alexander, Prince of Ami s- 
the Jews, under the frivolous pretext of his* lv '/ 3 » 
having formerly occafioned fome difturbance y 
in Judsea; but in truth, becaufe he favoured 
Gefar’s caufe, like his unfortunate father Ari- 


ftobulus, who had been poifoned a little before 
by Pompey’s partizans for the fame reafon. 

Scipio even pretended to have a particular Qef. 
reafon for conniving at the licence of his 
troops *, who, having been originally deftincd 
to war againft the Parthians, did not march 
with a good-will againft a Roman, and a 
Conful. In order therefore to attach them to 


him, he allowed them all kinds of robbery ; 
and he himfelf took every opportunity to plun¬ 
der, that he might have wherewithal to be 
liberal to them. He was going to feize on 
the treafures of the Ephefian Diana, when he 
received letters from Pompey, defiling him to 

haften 
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A * R ‘ fallen t0 becaufc Csefar had pafled into 
^'Greece. This is what prevented the pillage of 
that celebrated, refpected, temple. 

Cafar When Scipio got into Macedonia, he found 
jenh three himfelf oppofed by Domitius Calvinus, a 
daaih- L; eutenant 0 f Csefar, at the head of two 

TJf le S ions * ■P° r ’ as f° on ^ Csefar was ftrong 
into j£to* enough, he took care to extend himfelf, and 
lia, Tkef- g et more room. Till then he was fupplied 

Wlt ^ P rov if lons only from Epirus \ all the reft 
via. of Greece, and the fea, were in poffeffion of 

the enemy. As therefore Deputies had been 
fent to him from Aitolia, Theffalia, and Mace¬ 


donia, who engaged to make thofe countries 
declare for him, if he would fend fome troops 
there, he made three great detachments; one 
of five cohorts and a final! body of horfe, for 
iEtolia, under Calvifius Sabinus; another for 
Theffaly, of one legion and two hundred 
horfe, under L. Caffius Longinus; and a third 
(the mod: confiderable) under Domitius Cal¬ 
vinus, for Macedonia, of two legions and five 
hundred horfe. 


Sabinus met with the leaft oppofuion. The 
jEtolians received him with open arms; and 
he eafily drove Pompey’s garrifons out of 
• Lspanto. Naupadtum * and Calydon. 

In Theffaly the-e was a powerful party a- 
gainftGcfar ; and, Metellus Scipio being come 
up with his army, L. Caffius was conftrained to 
fly the country. He then fell on Acarnania, 
which he eafily fubduea. Some time after, 
upon receiving freffi orders from Gefar, Caffius 
and Calvifius joined j and Fufius Calenus, being 
fent to take the command of the combined 


detachment, entered into Bceotia and Phocis, 
and made himfelf mafier of Delphi, Thebes, 

and 
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and Orchomenus. He intended to penetrate A. R. 704. 
into Peloponnefus s but Rutilius Lupus, Pom- c ' 4 * - 
pey’s Lieutenant, hindered him by walling up 
the Ifthmus of Corinth. 

As for Domitius Calvinus, Metellus Scipio 
and he kept one another in play, without any 
thing of moment happening between them. 

All thefe little expeditions were indecifive 
of the main bufinefs, which depended on the 
operations of the two grand armies. Pompey, Pompey 
having been difappointed with refpedt to An-*'™ 7 ^* 
thony, encamped at a place called Afparagium/^^ 
Csefar followed him, and offered him battle. 

But it was not agreeable to Pompey’s views to 
hazard an aftion. He knew Gefar’s foldiers 
were invincible by fair fighting. Befides, he 
was in a good fituation to protraft the war, 
having plenty of all things, and being matter 
of all the feas; fo that no wind could blow 
but what brought him either reinforcements or 
convoys. Gefar, on the contrary, was under 
difficulties •, he was fupplied with provifions by 
a country of fmall extent, and had fcarce any 
corn. Pompey therefore pretended to reduce 
his adverfary by want, without rifquing an 
engagement. He had afted wifely, and been 
happy, if he had perfevcred in this refolution 
to the lad. 

Gefar could not compel him to fight. He 
therefore turned off to Dyrrachium, where 
Pompey’s magazines were, as we have ob- 
ferved. Pompey was not aware of his adv^r- 
fary’s defign, till late, and fo could not hinder 
Gefar from getting between him and Dyrra¬ 
chium. But he came and encamped a little 
way off, in a place called Petra, where he had 
ttill the advantage of the lea. 

A 
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a. r. 7 °4* Qefar then formed the boldeft projeft per- 
ft- haps that ever came into a General’s head. 
tempts to With an inferior army, almoft famifiied, he 
inch/* undertook to inclofe in lines more numerous 
in ^ orces > who received no check, and a- 
bounded in all things. His views herein were, 
firft to facilitate the paffage of his convoys, 
which the enemy’s cavalry, which was very 
flrong and fine, would no longer cut off; 
next, to diftrefs this very cavalry, for want 
of forage ; and laftly, to leffen the great re¬ 
putation and high idea entertained of Pompey. 
He had a mind to have it reported all over 
the world, that Pompey fuffered hirnfelf to be 
blockaded, and as it were impriloned, by 
Gefar’s works; and durft not hazard a battle 
to fet hirnfelf at liberty. 

The country itfelf gave Caefar a hint to¬ 
wards this project. All round Pompey’s 
camp, at a lmall diftance, were fteep hills. 
Caefar built forts on thefe hills, and drew 
lines of communication from one fort to ano¬ 
ther. Pompey, who would not leave the fea 
and Dyrrachium, nor give battle, could do 
nothing but extend hirnfelf to give his adver- 
fary the more trouble. This he did : he 
made within the fame works as Caefar did 
without: he raifed twenty-four forts, which 
took in a circumference of fifteen miles, where¬ 
in were arable and pafture lands to feed his 
horfes and beafts of burthen. He even per- 
fcfted the work before his adverfary ; as his 
took up a lefs circuit, and he had more hands. 

It is eafy to conceive, that though there was 
axiom no general aft ion, becaufe Pompey declined it, 
the y ec ' IZ was jmpofljble to prevent many en- 
,73£S ' gagements, which fometimes became impor¬ 

tant. 
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tant. Of thde I (hall relate the moft remark- * 

Ant 

able circumftances. In an adlion, in which 
Gefar attempted to make a lodgement on an 
eminence that interfered with his lines, his 
troops were attacked fo brifkly by the Pom¬ 
peians, that a retreat became neceflary. This 
too was not eafy, as it was to be made by a 
pretty deep defcent: and Pompey went fo far 
as to fay, “ that he confented to be accounted 
“ a General of no merit, if Gefar’s men got 
“ oPr without confiderable lofs.” Gefar re¬ 
futed this bravado by faft. He ordered his 
foldiers to fix in the ground fome hurdles, in 
the manner we now ufe fafcines; behind which 
they dug a moderate ditch. When this was 
done, he began to file off the legionary fol¬ 
diers, fupporting them by fome light-armed 
troops polled on their flanks, who with arrows 
and (tones repulfed the enemy. Pompey’s 
troops tailed not to purfue them with great 
outcries and fierce menaces, overturned the 
hurdles, and ufed them as bridges to get over 
the ditch. Gefar, who did not choofe to feem 
drove from a pod, which he quitted volun¬ 
tarily ; when his forces were got half down the 
hill, gave them the fignal to face about and fall 
on the enemy •, which they did with fuch vi¬ 
gour and impetuofity, that their purfuers took 
to flight, and with much difficulty cleared the 
ditch and hurdles, which (lopped their way. 
Many of them were killed: Csefar loft but 
five men, and effefted his retreat without any 
further interruption, 

A much more memorable day than this 
was that wherein there happened fix actions 
at once; three near Dyrrachium, and three 
about the lines. We have loft the particulars 
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Ant R c 7 4S C £ f ar gave us of thcfe engagements in his 
/? r ^V;W Commentaries. Almoft all we know of them 
valour iif is reducible to an inftance of valour fcarce to 
one °f be credited. One of Casfar’s cohorts fthat is, 
coc&'; S a °f five hundred men at moft, and 

arJ above which probably was incomplete) defended a 
all of the fort feveral hours againft four of Pompey's 

Ser-a** k§i° ns ’ 

He who got the moft honour in this glorious 
Appun. defence was the Centurion Scaeva *. I have 
L”car. already took notice of the extraordinary valour 
jjj' ** az he fhewed on this occafion. Being entrufted 

with the care of one of the gates of the fort, 
he drove off the enemy *, though he was wound¬ 
ed in the head, run through the fhoulders and 
the thigh, and had loft one eye. In this con¬ 
dition he called to a Centurion of the other fide, 
as it were to furrender; who coming up to him 
unguardedly, Scaeva thruft his fword through 
his body. 

Czf. In a word, the whole cohort kept their poft 

till two legions came to their afliftance, who 
eafily difcomnted Pompey’s four. The in¬ 
trepid warriors, who had maintained their 
ground with fuch obftinate valour, were all 
wounded : they brought and counted to Csefar 
about thirty thoufand arrows that had been fhot 
into the fort; and {hewed him Scaeva’s buckler, 
which was pierced in two hundred and thirty 
places. Caefar took care that fuch aftonifhing 

* 5 ee Vol XII. Some dif- ti;r.. As never a one of my 
frrent circum (lances may be authors has on this occafion a 
obferved in tbefe tvso rela- pre-eminent authority , I have 
tions. In the firft 1 follovj made no fcruple of a little va- 
Plutarck : Here particularly riation in my narration . If 
Valerius Maximus and Lu - five had this fiory as related 
can. The fame fad cannot by Co;far , / jhould have ad- 
pa fs through different bands t bered to him implicitly . 
vJ.ihout fitjfering fome altera - 

valour 
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valour fhould not go unrewarded. He prefent- ^ m R c 7 ^* 
ed Scasva with * cwo hundred thoufand affes, 
and advanced him directly from the eighth 
rank of Captains to the firft. He alfo diftri- 
buted military rewards among the other officers 
and foldiers of that cohort ; and afiigned them 
double pay, and double allowance of corn. 

However worthy of admiration the courage Incredible' 
of this cohort may be, I do not know whether patience if 
we ought not to admire more the patience with£^ rf 
which the whole army perfevered, in the greateft rM henin 
want. It is true, they had flcfh, but they had want. 
no corn ; and, when inftead of it they had bar¬ 
ley or pulfe given them, they took it chearfully, 
remembering that laft year in Spain, and feveral 
times in GauJ, after having fuffered much more, 
they had at laft triumphed over their enemies. 

They difcovered in the country a root, called 
by Caefar Chara, which they pounded and 
kneaded with milk, fo as to make a fort of 
bread of it: and when their adverfaries re¬ 
proached them with their want, by way of an- 
fwer to their infults, they threw thefe loaves at 
them j faying, that, as long as the earth pro¬ 
duced fiich roots, they would never releafe 
them : and they often faid to one another, 
that they would fooner live on the bark of 
trees than let Pompey efcape. Where is the 
wonder that a General, who could infpire his 
foldiers with fuch fentiments, fhould be always 
viftorious ? The talent of thus railing the 
courage of the foldiery implies many others, 
and almoft gives me a higher idea of Gefar 
than all his victories. 


* About fix hundred pounds, fierling. 

A a 2 Pompey 
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^ R -Pompey was frighted at the conftancy and 
Suet. Csf. refolution of his adverfaries. He laid, “ he 
c. 68. “ had to do with wild beads” ^ and con- 

P;ut. Csi. C ealed as much as poffible the loaves of Chara 

thrown into his lines, left the fight of that 
ftrange nourilhment ftiould dilhearten his army. 
Truitlefs While the war was carried on with fuch iury, 
vgotuitisn Casfar ftill feigned an inclination tor peace. 
^Crfur* paving been fo often repulfed by Pompey, he 

addrefled himl'elf now to Metellus Scipio ; and 
wanted to enter into a negotiation with him by 
the miniftrv of a common friend. His enemies 

4 

continued to do him lervice, by taking on them- 
felves the odium of the rtfuial. Scipio liftened 
at firft to Gelar’s Deputy, but prefently refufed 
to hear or fee him : and Clodius, tor that was 


the name of this Negotiator, returned to Cnefar 
fuccefslels. 



iTrrv-. , u 
* • 

f er; trust:. 


Mean while Pompey, inclofed as he was by 

Gefar, fullered nreat inconveniencies. He 
7 

wanted two very neceflary things, water and 

forage. He was in want of water, becaufe his 
enemy turned the river, and flopped up the 
fprings i fo that his troops were forced to look 
out for pods, and to dig wells, which the 
heat icon dried up. As to forage, the corn 
fown within their lines iuppiied them for fome 
time ; but afterwards they were obliged to have 
it lent them by tea ; and, as they could not get 
enough that way, they were forced to have re- 
courie to barley, herbage of all forts, and even 
the leaves of trees. At iaft, all expedients be¬ 
ing exhaufted, and the horfes dying daily, 
Pompey thought it time to attempt to force 
the barricade, and fet himfclf at liberty. 


While 
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While he was bulled with this proieft, two A K 7- j +. 

- + ^ . Anr C iS 

deferters of coniequence came to him, with in- ^ q c J_ 
formations that greatly facilitated its execution. <y£ Offers 
They were two brothers, named Rofcillus and *f&*M'* 
^Egus, Allobroges by birth, valiant men, who^ /J ^ 
had been long attached to Caefar; and who, 
having been very ferviceable to him in his Pompty 
Gaulifh wars, had in recompence been loaded ^ lth ^ he 
with honours and riches. Thefe men, perceiv-^^ ^ 
ing how much they were confidered by the bis ocher- 
General, grew thereupon infolent; ufed their.^ r / J 
troopers ill, defrauded them often of their pay, 
and even impofcd on Csefar by receiving pay 
for more men than they had. Complaints 
were therefore made to CaTar, who did not 
think proper to make a buftle, but reprimand¬ 
ed them in private. Thefe haughty Gauls, 
piqued at the diminution of their credit, and 
at the raillery they were often forced to bear, 
refolved to change Tides *, and went into Pom- 
pey’s camp with fome of their dependents. 

The acquifition of thefe Officers was matter 
of triumph to that General; not only on ac¬ 
count of their perfonal qualities, but becaufe, 
till then, no-body had deferted from Cariar; 
whereas fcarce a day pafled without fome de- 
fertion from Pompey’s army. Rofcillus and 
iEgus were oftentatioufly carried all over the 
camp. But, befides this fatisfa&ion, which was 
rather vain than folid, they did their new friends 
an effential fervice, by acquainting them with 
the foible of Ge far’s lines. 

Pompey laid hold on the advantage, and p om p ey 
made lb vigorous and well-contrived a fally,yW O- 
that he carried ell before him. He attacked ^ 7 ' s lwa - 
the extremity of the enemy’s lines, towards 
the Tea, a good diftance from the main camp : 

and 
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a. r. ?o4-and the forces there had like to have been cut 
c -4$- t0 pieces, had not Mark Anthony come to their 
affiftance with twelve cohorts. He put a flop 
to the Vidor’s progrefs. But the lines were 
forced, and Pompey was at liberty i being able 
to forage, and having an eafy communication 
with the fea. 

In this action, he who carried the eagle of 
the ninth legion manifefted fentiments worthy 
or' a fuh'.ier ut Gefar. As he was dangeroufly 
wounded, and found his llrength la.il, he called 
to fume troopers who puffed by, and faid to 
them : * u I have preserved, to the lull mo- 
“ mem of my life, with the greateft care, this 
“ eagle, with which I have been entrufted ; 
u and, now I am dying, I return it to Caefar, 

“ with the lame fidelity. Carry it to him, I 
“ befeech you *, nor fiuffer Gefar’s arms to ex* 
c< perience, in lofing it, an ignominy with which 
4t they have been hitherto unacquainted. 5 ’ Thus 

the eagle was laved from the difatter of the 
legion. 

Gefar was not prefent in this engagement, 
the feene of aft ion being remote from his 
quarters. He endeavoured the fame day to 
have his revenge, by carrying off one of Pom- 

P e y ’ 5 legions. But fome of the troops, intend¬ 
ed for this expedition, miffed their way ; which 
gave Pompey time to iuccour the legion in 
danger. The face of affairs was inftantly 
changed. Thofe who were before in a man- 

* Hanc ego & vivus mul- ciru Gefaris non aecidir, ut 
to; per annos m.^gna dili- rei miliraris dedecus admit* 
gentia defend], ^ nunc mo- tatur; incolumemque ad eum 
rienf, eadem fide Cslari *c- leferte. Caf de 2 ?. Civ. Hi. 
ftituo. Nolite, obfecro, com- 64. 
mirrere, quod ante in exer- 

ner 
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ner befieged, took courage, and repulfed the A,R *7<w. 
affailants. Caefar’s forces, on the contrary, nt ’ ‘ 4Sl 
aimed at nothing but a retreat. But, as the 
ground was difadvantageous, the horfe took 
fright firft, and ran away. The panic com¬ 
municated itfelf to the infantry. Thefe invin¬ 
cible warriors fly precipitately, and throw one 
another down, under their General’s eyes. All 
his efforts to rally them are fruitlefs. If he 
feized any by the arm, they ftruggled till they 
got away. If he laid hold of the colours, they 
left them in his hands. There was even an 
Enfign who prefented the point of his fword, 
as going to ftab him ; but he was immediately 
killed by thofe about Casfar. 

The defeat was complete ; and, if Pompey 
had come up direftly and attacked Crefar’s 
lines brifkly, there would have been an end of 
Gefar’s army and fortune. He himfelf was of 
this opinion; for he fays on this fubjeft, “ that pi ut . 

“ his adverfaries would have been victorious, Pomp. & 
“ if their General had known how to conquer.” 
Pompey was apprehenfive of an ambufcade, 
and loft, by over-caution, an opportunity that 
never returned. 

Csefar’s lofs in thefe two afrions was con- 
fiderable. He owns the flain and prifoners to 
amount to nine hundred and fixty private men, 
thirty Officers, and fome Roman Knights and 
Senators fons. He loft alfo thirty-two colours. 

The prifoners were delivered up to Labienus on 
hisrcqueft; and this deferter, brutal and cruel, 
as ufual, diverted himfelf with infulting them 
in their calamity; and afked them farcaftically, 
if it was ufual for veterans to run away ; after 
which he caufed them to be put to death. 


Casfar, 
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a.r. r-.i. Gefar, having received fuch a check, Tub- 

-•lit C 7 o 7 

CrC'r}:-" m kted to fortune. He found he could not pro- 
tr-'-r.n fecute his fcheme, and therefore gave it up. 
T : : " m V. , He called in all his forces from the forts *, he 
int,. i 1;r< g er thought of atiacking or inclofing the 

'ikm* crjz nemy ; he aimed at nothing but a retreat, till 
^ :ilu ch time as he fhould find, or make, a better 
J* 2i£n ’ opportunity. He affembles his foldiers, and 

comforts them by all the arguments he could 
think of. This was what was very neceffary ; 
reprimands would have been unfeafonable. For 
they were fo afliamed and grieved, that they 
undertook, to pumih themfelves by the fevereft 


impoutions. 


Car far therefore contented himfelf 
v. itn ftigmatizing, and reducing to private men, 
feme of the Er.figns : whofe puniffiment th 
foldiers applauded. Moreover they demanded, 
with great outcries, to be led againft the ene- 


c 


my, that they might expunge the (lain their 
glory had received. But Gefar did not think 
it prudent to expofe to an aftion troops that 
had been juft werfted, and in whom might re¬ 
main too deep impreffions or their late fright. 
He determined to quit Epirus, and go into 
Thrffily. He conduced this retreat io fkil- 
fully, that though he had very difficult ways to 
pafs, and feme great rivers to crofs, he fuffered 
no lofs, though purfued by Pompey for three 
days. On the fourth, Gefar having got a day’s 
march, Pompey flopped, and left him to con¬ 
tinue his route *, he then held a Council on the 
r-r.u-r, ufe he Ihould make of the fuperiority : he had 
2 .' id t0 acquired over his adverfary. 

At rani us, and feme others, were for going 
into Italy ; and he enforced his opinion with 
feme ftrong arguments. He reprefented, that 
Italy w>as not in a condition to make any de¬ 
fence i 


p <*\T 
to Jiah , 
chcefii to 
fit :y ;.*? 
Grtfd 
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fence-, and that, as ibon as they fet foot in 7°f 

* • i • • i i * i ♦ » Ant. vi 48* 

the nations and cities would receive them with 


joy. He added, that, when they were once 
matters of Italy, they fhould alfo necefiarily he 
fo of the dependent iflands, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corfica, and even of Gaul and Spain. Laftly, 
he pretended, that it became good citizens to 
deliver their Country, who expe&ed it from 
them ; and not to let it groan any longer under 
oppreffion, nor be vexed and infulted by the 
Minillers and Slaves of Tyrants. 

Pompey was not affedted by thefe reafons. 
It feenied to him inglorious to fly a fecond 
time, before an enemy who might follow them. 
Bcfides, he thought juftly, that he ought not to 
abandon Metellus Scipio and his army, who, if 
he went into Italy, would inevitably rail a prey 
to Gciar. And, as to the regard to be paid to 
his Country, he thought the beft way to fhevv 
that, was, not to make Italy the feene of the 
horrors of war, but, on the contrary, to pro- 
fecute it jn a diftanc region ; fo that Rome, 
being rneer fpeftatrix of the war, might have 
nothing to do but ro admit her Conqueror. He 
therefore determined to continue in Greece, and 


there cl ciric the quarrel. 

He did nor, however, obftinately follow c xf. 
Gda r, whom he had no hopes of overtaking, 
but formed a defign of weakening him, by 
furprizing Domitius Calvinus, his Lieutenant, 
wiio with two legions iropped Metellus Scipio 
on the confines of Thcffdy and Macedonia. 

This fcheme was well-imagined, and had like 
to have fucceeded. Calv nus knew nothing of 
what had happened at Dyrrachium. Car jar’s 
couriers had not been able to get to him ; be- 
caufe, fince Pompey’s fuccefs, all the country 

B b declared 
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declared for him, whom they already confidered 
** L 4 as viftorious. So that Calvinus was in perfeft 

fecurity ; and, having left Metellus Scipio for 
the convenience of provifions and forage, was 
aftually marching (without knowing it) to meet 
Pompey, and deliver himfclf into his hands. 
A lucky accident faved him. Some of the ene¬ 
my’s fcouts, of the number of thofe Allobroges 
defertsrs I fpoke of, met thofe of Calvinus; 
and knowing them, as they had ferved toge¬ 
ther formerly in Gaul, entered into converla- 
tion with them, and informed them of all 
that had palled ; of Pompcy’s victory, and 
GefaPs retreat. Advice was immediately given 
of this to Calvinus *, and he marched back 
again fo apropos , that Pompey miffed of him 
but by four hours. 

Csfar forefaw CalvinuPs danger, and was 

But the care of his 


CitpZT 
joir.; Cal- 

<VSiUtS. 


in full march to join him. 
fick and wounded, whom he was necefficated 
to leave in fome place of fafety, and other un¬ 
avoidable bufinefs, had retarded him. Calvinus 
however efcaped from Pompey in the manner 
related, and joined Caefar near iEginium, a 
town on the borders of Theffaly. 

This was what Cse'-m principally defired. 
nous aij- Uncertain what projects Pompey might form 

after the actions at Dyrrachium, he had con- 


Bi z-a- 


^ w ^ t 


a;ccrdi v«r 


t: thf cif- fidered every thing j and thought it neceflary at 

all events to turn towards Theffaly, and there 


fertvr cc- 


re ' un i te h;$ w hole ftrer.g'h. If Pompey paffed 
ferm* ' lP ‘ ro Ealy, he purpoftd (after having joined 

Calvinus) to wind round the Adriatic fea by 
the coaft of illyricum, and thus go to the 
defence of Italy. Pompey might take other 
mra(u~s, and fall on the maritime cities of 
Epirus, in which Caefar had left garrifons.. 

In 
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In that cafe he reckoned to oblige him, by a. r 7<h- 
attacking Metellus Scipio, to leave every thing AntC,4S ' 
to fuccour him. Laftly, if Pompey marched 
towards Theffaly, Calvinus’s danger would have 
compelled Caefar to have done the fame. And 
this laft plan fuited him beft, becaufe in that 
cafe his adverfary, leaving the fea, loft the in¬ 
finite advantage thence refulting; all things 
were then equal between them, except num¬ 
bers which never frighted Caffar. 

Things having fell out according to hi %C*far 
wifhes, he endeavoured to penetrate into Thef-/y ,7iw ^ 
faly. But the Ioffes, lately fuftained by him ^^iin 
had altered the difpofition of the people ; and, 7 hejfaiy. 
though before the whole country had fent De¬ 
puties to him to proffer their fervice, yet now 
the city of Gomphi, which was the firft he 
came to, fhut its gates againft him. Gefar 
was aware of the confequences of fuch a pre¬ 
cedent ; and, to prevent its bad effefts, he im¬ 
mediately affaulted the town fo vigoroufly, that 
he was mafter of it before evening, and gave 
it up to be plundered. The Conqueror found 
there all forts of neceffaries, and particularly Appian. 
great quantities of wine. As his troops had Clv ‘*‘* ’ 
long fared ill, they now made themfelves 
amends, and drank to excefs, particularly the 
Germans. This debauch, by ftirring the hu¬ 
mours of their bodies, which were naturally 
robuft and vigorous, re-eftablifiied their health, 
which was impaired by the hardfhips they had 
endured ; and that, which would have killed 
delicate men, reftored to thcfe veterans their 

priftine vigour. 

Appian relates, that a houfe at Gomphi pre- 
fented to thofe who entered it a very tragical 
fpedacle ; twenty dead bodies of venerable old 

men 
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men ftrerched on the ground, as in a drunken 
fir, having each of them his cup by him. 
Only one was yet fitting, with his cup in his 
hand. This was the Phyfician, who, after he 
had adminiftered the poifon to the others, had 
taken it himfelf in his turn. The apprehenfion 
of the terrible calamities that attend a flora 
drove them to this deed of defperation. 

From Gomphi' Cxfar marched expeditioufly 
to the city of Metropolis, whofe inhabitants 
; *ar fir ft: imitated their neighbours, being unac¬ 
quainted with their misfortune. But, as foon 
as informed of it by fome priGners from Gom¬ 
phi, who were lent to them, rhey opened their 
gates in hefte, and admitted Gefar •, who fuf- 
rered no hoftilities to be committed, nor any 
harm to be done them. 
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The different treatment of thefe two cities 
wjs a leffon to all the others in ThefTaly. Not 
one refufec^to fubmit to Ccefar, and receive 
his orders, except Larifia, into which Metellus 
Scipio had entered with all his troops. He 
advanced then without difficulty to Pharfalia, 
a place he wa^ going to immortalize by one of 
the molt important battles that hiftory has pre¬ 
ferred. As the country was good, and covered 
with corn that was near ripe, Caefar judged it 
a proper place to wait for Pompey in. Pom- 
pey d:d not loiter ; but, having joined Metellus 
Scipio, came and encamped near Ctcfar. He 
fhared the honours of the command with his 
father-in-law, and would have him treated in 
all things as his equal. 


End of X ol. XIII. 





